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LETTERS 

OF 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXIV. 

TO jimius. 

SIR, 14 September1169, 

Having accidentally seen a repuhUca*^ 
tion of your letters, wherein you have be^ 
pleased to assert^ that I had sold the companions 
of my success; I am again obliged to declare 
the said asseition to be a most injbmous and 
maUciows falsehood; and I again call upon you 
to stand jforth, avow yourself, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the satisfac¬ 
tion of any one man in the kingdom, I will be 
conte^^t to be thought the worst man in it \ if 
you do not, what must the nation think of you ? 
'Party has nothing to do in this alfkk 2 you have 
VOL. 11. B 
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made a persojial attack upon my honour, de¬ 
famed me by a most vile calumny, Avliicli might 
possibly have sunk into oblivion, had not such 
uncommon pains been taken to renew and per¬ 
petuate this scandal'*', chiefly because it lias 
been told in good language : ibr I give you full 
credit for your elegant diction, well turned 
periods, and attic wit j but wit is oftentimes 
false, though it may appear bi illiant; which is 
exactly the case of your tt'/m/c performcimc. But, 
Sir, I am obliged in the most serious manner to 
accuse you of being guilty falsilks. You 
have said tlie thing that is not To support 
your story, you have recourse to the Ibllowing 
irresistible argument; “ You sold the compa¬ 
nions of Your\icU)ry, because when llie 16th 
regiment was given to ijoii, you was silent. 
The conclusion is inevitable.” I believe that 
such deep and acute 7'easoning could only come 
from such an extraordinary writer as Junius. But 
unfortunately for you, the premises as well as 
the conclusion are absolutcl}" Jahe, Many ap¬ 
plications have been made to the ministry on 
the subject of the Manilla ransom sieve the 
time of my being colonel of that regiment. 
As I have for some years quitted London, I 

* The reader will perceive^, by a reference to the Private 
Letters, No. 4 . that this re})ubheatioii wa'^ without tlie author’s 
Knowledge or consent, edit. 
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was obliged to have recourse to the honourable 
Colonel Monsou and Sir Samuel Cornish*, to 
vcgotiatc lor me ; in the last autumn, I per- 

soniillv delivered a memorial to the Earl of 

«/ 

Shelbin nc at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have 
told us of your importance, that you are a per¬ 
son of rank and fortune^ and above a common 
bribe t, you may in all probability be not wi- 
knoxvn to his lordship, who can satisfy you of 
the truth of what 1 say. But I shall now Jake 
the liberty. Sir, to seize )OLir battery, and turn 
it ugainst yourself. If your puerile and tinsel 
logic could carry the least weight or conviction 
with it, how must you stand affected by the 
inevitable conclusion^ as you are pleased to term 
ft ? According to Junius, silence is guilt. In 
many of the public papers, you have been called 
in the most direct and olfensive terms a //>/;■ and 
a coward. When did you reply to these Ibul 
accusations ? You have been quite silent ; quite 
chop-fallen : therefore, because you was silenly 
tile nation has a right to pronounce you to be 
both a liar and a coward from your own argu¬ 
ment ; but. Sir, I will give you fairer play ; will 
afford you an opportunity to wipe off the first 


* Tliftse g'cntU-irien accompanied Sir William as Ijrothcr oiTi- 
Cf I S in Iub expedition against the Philippines, edit. 

i St-c Miscellaneous Letters of the Author, No. xxxni. 

B 2 
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appellation j by desiring tlie proofs of your 
charge against me. Produce them I To wipe 
off the last, produce yourself. People cannot 
bear any longer your Lianas skin, and the des¬ 
picable imposture of the old Roman name which 
you have affected. For tlie future assume the 
name of some modern ^ bravo and dark assas¬ 
sin : let your appellation have some affinity to 
your practice. But if I must perish, Junius, 
let uie perish in the face of day ; be for once a 
generous and open enemy. I allow that gothic 
appeals to cold iron are no better proofs of a 
man’s honesty and veracity than hot iron and 
burning ploughshares arc oi'female chastity : but 
a soldier’s honour is as delicate as a woman’s \ 
it must not be suspected; you have dared tb 
throw more than a suspicion upon mine: you 
cannot but know the consequences, which even 
the meekness of Christianity would pardon me 
for, after the injury you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 

* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? or does 
Sir W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heai r i 
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LETTER XXV. 

Hccret lateri lethalis arundo. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 

SIK, 25 September, 1769. 

After so long an inteiTal, I did not 
expect to see the debate revived between us. 
My answer to your last letter shall be short j 
for I write to you with reluctance, and I hope 
we shall now conclude our correspondence for 
ever. 

Had you been originally and without pro- 
•vocaliion attacked by an anonymous writer, you 
would have some right to demand his name. But 
in this cause you arc a volunteer. You engaged 
in it with the unpremeditated gallantry of a 
soldier. You were content to set your name in 
opposition to a man, who would probably con¬ 
tinue in concealment. You understood the terms 
upon which we were to correspond, and gave at 
least a tacit assent to them. After voluntarily 
attacking me under the character of Junius, 
what possible right have you to know me under 
any other ? Will you forgive me if I insinuate 
to you, that you foresaw some honour in the 
apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and 



r> I.ETTERS or 

that you were not quite indifferent to the display 
of your literary qualifications ? 

You cannot hut know that the repuhlication 
of my letters was no more than a catchpenny 
contrivance of a printer, in wliich it was impos¬ 
sible I should he concerned, and for which I am 
no way answerable. At the same time I wisli 
you to understand, that if I do not take the 
trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not from 
any fear of giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature, adopted 
merely for distinction, are unw^orthy of notice ; 
but when you tell me I have submitted to be 
called a liar and a cow^ard, I must ask you in 
my turn, w’hellier you seriously think it any 
way incumbent upon me to take notice of the* 
silly invectives of e^'ery simpleton, who writes 
in a newspaper; and what opinion you would 
have conceived of my discretion, if I Jiad suf¬ 
fered myself to be the dupe of so shallow an 
artifice ? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, wall neither 
prove your innocence nor clear you from suspi¬ 
cion,-Your complaints with regard to the 

IManilla ransom were, for a considerable time, 
a distress tp government. You were appointed 
(greatly out of your turn) to the command of 
a regiment, and during that administration we 
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heard no more of Sir William Draper. The facts^ 
of which I speak, may indeed be variously ac¬ 
counted for, but they are too notorious to be 
denied; and I think you niiglit have learnt at 
. the university, that a false conclusion is an error 
in argument, not a breach of veracity. Your 
solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed under 
another administration. Admitting the fact, I 
fear an indifferent person would only infer from 
it, that experience had made you acquainted 
with the benefits of complaining, llemember. 
Sir, that you have yourself confessed, that, 
considering the critical situation of this country^ 
the ministry are in the right to temporise rcith 
Spain, This confession reduces you to an un- 
Jfbrtiiiaate dilemma, ' By renewing your solicita¬ 
tions, you must either mean to l()rce your 
country into a war at a most unseasonable junc¬ 
ture ; or, having no view or ex])ectation of that 
kind, that you look for nothing but a private^ 
compensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I 
should be exposed to the resentment of the worst 
and the most powerful men in this country *, 
though I may be indifferent about yours. Though 

^ Sre Private Letters, No. 41. in which he coiiliniies to 
entertain some apprehensions concerning the etJeets of a dis-, 
eovery of his person, edit. 
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yoxL would fight, there are others who would as¬ 
sassinate. 

But after all. Sir, where is the injury ? You 
assure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel; 
that it carries not the least weight or conviction ; 
that my f)remises are false and my conclusions 
absurd. If this be a just description of me, 
how is it possible for such a writer to disturb 
your peace of mind, or to injure a character so 
well established as yours ? Take care. Sir Wil¬ 
liam, how you indulge this uniTily temper, lest 
the world should suspect that conscience has 
some share in your resentments. You have 
more to fear from the treachery of your own 
passions, than from any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know nq^. 4 
considerable time must certainly elapse before 
we are personally acquainted. You need not, 
howevej, regret the delay, or suffer an appre¬ 
hension that any length of time can restore you 
to the Christian meekness of your temper, and 
disappoint your present indignation. If 1 un¬ 
derstand your character, there is in your own 
breast a repository, in which your resentnjents 
may be safely laid up for future occasions, and 
preserved without the hazard of diminution. The 
Odia in longumjackxiSy qum reconderet^ auctaqve 
promeret^ I thought had only belonged to the 
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worst character of antiquity. The text is in 
Tacitus;—you know best where to look for the 
commentaiy. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXVI. 

A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 

* SIR, 7 October, 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with 
either of the explanations demanded of you, I 
can have nothing more to say to you upon my 

* Measures and not men is the common cant of affected mo¬ 
deration ;—a base, counU rfeit lan^uag^e, fabricated by knaves, 
jhd m^e current among fools. Such gentle censure is not 
fitted to the present, degenerate state of society. What does 
it avail to expose the absurd contrivance, or pernicious tendency 
of measures, if the man who advises or ext cutcs, shall be suf¬ 
fered not only to escape with impunity, but even to preserve 
his power, and insult us with the favour of his Sovereign ! I 
would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. Pope’s let¬ 
ter to Doctor Arbulhnot, dated 26 July, 1734, from which 
the following is an extract. “ To reform and not to chastise I 
am afraid is impossible; and that the best precepts, as well as 
the best laws, would prove of small use, if there were no ex¬ 
amples to enforce them. To attack vices in the abstract, %vith- 
out touching persons, may be safe fighting indeed, but it is 
fighting with shadows. My greatest comfort and encourage¬ 
ment to proceed, has been to see that those who have no shame, 
and no fear of any thing else, have appeared touched by my 
satires.” 
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oum account. Your mercy to me, or tenderness 
for yourself, has been very great. The public 
will judge of your motives. If your excess of 
modesty forbids you to produce either the proofs 
or yoursell", I will excuse it. Take courage ; I 
have not the temper of Tiberius, any more than 
the rank or power. You, indeed, are a tyrant 
of another sort, and upon your political bed of 
torture can excruciate any subject, from a first 
minister down to such a grub or butterfly as 
myself; like another detested tyrant of antiqui¬ 
ty, can make the wretched suficrer fit the bed, 
if the bed will not fit the sufferer, by disjointing 
or tearing the trembling limbs until tliey are 
stretched to its extremity. But courage, con¬ 
stancy, and patience, under torments, haversome. 
times caused the most liardened monsters to re¬ 
lent, and forgive the object of their cruelty. 
You, Sir, are determined to try all that liuman 
nature can endure, until she expires: else, was 
it possible that you could be the author of that 
most inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford ? 
I have reail it with astonishment and horror.. 
Where, vSir, where were the feelings of your own 
heart, when you could upbraid a most affection¬ 
ate father with tlie loss of his only and most 
amiable son ? Read over again those cruel lines 
of yours, and let them wring your very soul! 
Cannot political questions be discussed without 
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descending to the most odious personalities ? 
Must you go wantonly out of your way to tor¬ 
ment declining age, because the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford may have quarrelled with those whose cause 
and politics you espouse ? For shame! for .shame! 
As you have simke daggers to him, you may 
justly dread the use of them against your o'wn 
breast, did a want of courage, or of noble sen¬ 
timents, stimulate him to such juean revenge. 
Fie is above it; he is brave. Do >'ou fanev that 
your own ba.se arts liavc inlbcted our whole 
island But your own reflections, your own con¬ 
science, must and will, if you have any spark 
of' luimanity remainijig, give him most ample 
vengeance. Not all the power of words with 
which you are so graced, will ever wash out, or 
even palliate this foul blot in your character. I 
have not time at present to dissect your letter 
so minutely as I could wish, but I will be bold 
enough to say, that it is (as to reason and argu¬ 
ment) the most extraordinary ])iece oi'Jlorid m- 
polcnce that was ever imposed uf)on the eyes and 
ears of the too cretlulous and deluded mob. It 
accuses the Duke of Bedford of hiiyh treason. 
Upon what foundation ? You tell us, “ that the 
Duke’s j)ecumary characicr makes it more than 
proOalde, that he could not have made such 
sacrifices at the peace, without s(mc' private 
compensations; that his conduct carried with 
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it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal 
proofs of a court of justice.” 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell 
you that it is necessary to establish the truth of 
your first proposition, before you presume to 
draw inferences from it. First prove the avarice, ' 
before you make the rash, hasty, and most 
wicked conclusion. Tliis father, Junius, whom 
you call avaricious, allowed that son eight thou¬ 
sand pounds a year. Upon his most unfortunate 
death, whicli your usual good-nature took care 
to remind him of, he greatly encreased the join¬ 
ture of the afflicted lady, his widow. Is this 
avarice? Is this doing good by stealth? It is 
upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true oeocnomy 
as a master of a family; if splendor and just 
magnificence, without wild waste and thought¬ 
less extravagance, may constitute the character 
of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. But 
for a moment let us admit that an ambassador 
may love money too much; what proof do you 
give that he has taken any to betray his country ? 
Is it hearsay; or the evidence of letters, or ocu¬ 
lar ; or the evidence of those concerned in this 
black affair? Produce your authorities to the 
public. It is a most impudent kind of sorcery 
to attempt to blind us with the smoke, without 
convincing us that the fire has existed. You 
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first brafid him with a vice that he is free from, 
to render him odious and suspected. Suspicion 
IS the foul weapon with which you make all your 
chief attacks; with that you stab. But shall 
one of the first subjects of the realm be ruined 
in his fame; shall even his life be in constant 
danger, from a charge built upon such sandy 
foundations ? Must his house be besieged by law¬ 
less ruffians, his joumies impeded, and even the 
asylum of an altar be insecure, from assertions 
so base and false ? Potent as he is, the Duke is 
amenable to justice ; if guilty, punishable. The 
parliament is the high and solemn tribunal for 
matters of such great moment. To that be they 
submitted. But 1 hope also that some notice 
will ba taken of, and some punishment inflicted 
upon, false accusers, especially upon such, Ju¬ 
nius, who are mlfiiUy fake. In any truth I will 
agree even with Junius ; will agree with him 
that it is highly unbecoming the dignity of Peers 
to tamper with boroughs. Aristocracy is as fatal 
as democracy. Our constitution admits of nei¬ 
ther. It loves a King, Lords, and Commons 
really chosen by the unbought suflrages of a free 
people. But if corruption only shifts hands; if 
the wealthy commoner gives the bribe, instead 
of the potent Peer, is the state better served by 
this exchange ? Is the real emancipation of the 
borough effected, because new parchment bonds 
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may possibly supersede the old ? To lay the 
truth, wherever such practices prevail, they 
are equally criminal to and destructive oi* our 
freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth 
considering, excepting for the elegance of tlie 
language. Like Hamlet in the play, you pro¬ 
duce two pictures: you tell us, that one is not 
like the Duke of Bedford; then you bring a 
most liideous caricatura, and tell us of the re¬ 
semblance ; but 7nultum abludit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the minis¬ 
terial quarrels, and tlie intrigues of the cabinet, 
are reducible to a few sliort lines; and to con¬ 
vince you, vSir, that 1 do not mean to flatter any'' 
minister, either past or jn'esent, these a*’e my 
thoughts: they seem to have acted like lovers, 
or children; have j)outed, quarrelled, cried, 
kissed, and been Iriciids againj as the objects 
of desire, tlie ministerial l attJes have been put 
into their hands. But such proceedings are veiy 
unworthy of the gravity and dignity of a great 
nation. We do not want men of abilities ; but 
we have wanted steadiness ; we want.unanimity: 
your letters, Junil s, will not contribute thereto. 
You may one day expire by a flame of your own 
kindling. But it is my humble opinion that le- 

* Sir William gives us a pleasant arcoimt of men, who, in 
hh opinion at least, are tlie best qualified to govern an ein})ire 
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iiity anS moderation, pardon and oblivion, will 
disappoint the efforts of all the seditious in the 
land, and extinguish their wide spreading fires. 
1 have lived with this sentiment; with this 1 
shall die. 

WILLIAIM DRAPERS. 


LETTER XXVJI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PI BLIC iDVERTISER. 

Slli, 13 October, 

If Sir William Draper’s bed be a bed 
of torture, he lias made it for liimself. I shall 

never interrupt liis repose. Having changed the 

% 

* A Rw days subsequent to tlic publication of this letter, a 
report was circulated, tliat Sir William Draper, in consequence 
of Ills dcf<*noc of Lord Granhy, bud been a/ipointed to a go- 
veriior&bip in America, wlncli Sir William contradicted, in the 
following' short note, addressed to the Printer of the Public 
Advertiser, Oct. 20, 1769. 

“ Sir, 

You are desired to contradict the report that Sir 
William Draper is appointed a j^overnor in America. The 
story has been raised to make the public believe that he has 
endeavoured to vindicate those whom he knows to have been 
most infamously traduced for the sake of a reward. Ili-s mo- 
live for this voyage is entirely curiosity. He has nothing to 
do with the politics of this ministry, or any other set of men 
whosoever.’^ 


EDIT. 
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subject, there are parts of his last letter not un¬ 
deserving of a reply. Leaving his private cha¬ 
racter and conduct out of the question, I shall 
consider him merely in the capacity of an au¬ 
thor, whose labours certainly do no discredit to 
a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man 
may be his own enemy, and the frequency of 
the fact makes the expression intelligible.. But 
that a man should be the bitterest enemy of his 
friends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar na¬ 
ture I There is something in it which cannot be 
conceived without a confusion of ideas, nor ex¬ 
pressed without a solecism in language. Sir 
William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord 
Granby found him. Yet I am ready to do jus# 
tice to his generosity; if indeed it be not some¬ 
thing more than generous, to be the voluntaiy 
advocate of men, who think tliemselves injured 
by his assistance, and to consider nothing in the 
cause he adopts, but the difficulty of defending 
it. I thought however he had been better read 
in the history of the human heart, than to com¬ 
pare or confound the tortures of the body with 
those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his interest to 
confess, that no outward tyranny can reach the 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it would 
be greatly for the benefit of the world that she 
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v/ere more arbitrary, and far less placablcj than 
some men find her. 

But* it seems I have outraged the feelings of 
a father’s heart.—-Am I indeed so injudicious ? 
Does Sir William Draper think I would have ha¬ 
zarded my credit’ with a generous nation, by so 
gross a violation of the laws of humanity ? Does 
he think I am so little acquainted with the first 
and noblest characteristic of Englishmen ? Or 
how will he reconcile such folly with an under¬ 
standing so full of artifice as mine ? Had he been 
a father, he would have been but little offended 
with the severity of the reproach, for his mind 
would have been fiUed with the justice of it. He 
would have seen that I did not insult the feel¬ 
ings of^ a father, but the father who felt nothing. 
He would have trusted to the evidence of his 
own paternal heart, and boldly denied the pos¬ 
sibility of the fact, instead of* defending it. 
Against whom then will his honest indignation 
be directed, when I assure him, that this whole 
town beheld the Duke of Bedford’s conduct, 
upon the death of his son, with horror and as¬ 
tonishment. Sir William Draper does himself 
but little honour in opposing the general sense 
of his country. The people are seldom wrong 
in their opinions,—in their sentiments they are 
never mistaken. There may be a vanity per¬ 
haps in a singular way of thinkingbut when 

VOL. II. 
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a man professes a want of those feelings, which 
do honour to the multitude, he hazards some¬ 
thing infinitely more important than the cha¬ 
racter of his understanding. After all, as Sir 
William may possibly be in earnest in his anxiety 
for the Duke of Bedford, I should be glad to 
relieve him from it. He may rest assured this 
worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, 
at my reproaches, and Sir William’s distress about 
him. But here let it stop. Even the Duke of 
Bedford, insensible as he is, will consult the 
tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the mo¬ 
deration of my temper. If, from the profound- 
est contempt, I should ever rise into anger, he 
should soon find, that all I have already said of* 
him was lenity and compassion*. 

Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refutation of two 
charges^ only. The rest he had not time to dis¬ 
cuss ; and indeed it would have been a labori¬ 
ous undertaking. To draw up a defence of such 
a series of enormities, would have required a life 
at least as long as that, which has been uni¬ 
formly employed in the practice of them. The 
public opinion of the Duke of Bedford’s ex¬ 
treme ceconomy is, it seems, entirely without 
foundation. Though not very prodigal abroad, 


* Sec Private Letters, No. 10. 
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in his own'family at least, he is regular and mag¬ 
nificent. He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, 
and makes a handsome provision for his son. 
His charity haS improved upon the proverb, and 
ended where it began. Admitting the whole 
force of this single instance of liis domestic ge¬ 
nerosity (wonderful indeed, considering the nar¬ 
rowness of his fortune, and the little merit of 
his only son) the public may still perhaps be dis¬ 
satisfied, and demand some other less equivocal 
proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 
should have entered boldly into the detail—of 
indigence relieved —of arts encouraged—of sci¬ 
ence patronized; men of learning protected, 
and works of genius rewarded; in short, had 
there bfccn a single instance, besides Mr. Rigby*, 
of blushing merit brought forward by the Duke, 
for the service of the public, it should not have* 
been omitted!. 

* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea of blush¬ 
ing, that a man blind from his birth, has of a scarlet or sky- 
blue. 

f In answer to this heavy charge, two instances of the noble 
Duke’s benevolence were brought forward in two separate let¬ 
ters in the Public Advertiser. Tlie one dated Oct. 17, and 
signed Frances which states his having relieved with a patent 
employment, the husband of tlie w riter of a senes of senti¬ 
mental letters of'' Henry and Frances,’’ in which the author, a 
Mrs. Griffiths, fictitiously depicted their own real distress. The- 
other dated Oct. 20, and signed Jerc. Meara, Lieut, of the' 

C 2 
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I wish it were possible to establish my infer¬ 
ence with th^same certainty, on which I be¬ 
lieve the principle is founded. My conclusion 


29th Regt relates the Duke’s generous and unsolicited bestow- 
menl upon him of a pair of colours, upon a knowledge, when 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, of the writer’s destitute situation. 

A much abler reply to Junius’s severe attack upon his Grace 
was afterwards introduced into the Public Advertiser in a letter 
to Junius subscribed M. Tullius, dated Dec. 8, from which 
the editor feels bound, on the seore of impartiality, to make 
the following extract; 

“ In these strictures I have principally in view the treatment 
which Junius, in two publications has thought proper to offer 
to the Duke of Bedford. His animadversions on this illustrious 
nobleman, are intended to reflect both on his public and private 
character. With regard to the first of these, nothing of con¬ 
sequence is urged besides his Grace’s conduct as ambassador r.t 
the court of Versailles in the making of the late peace. I 
mean not to enter here into the merits or demerits of that im¬ 
portant transaction.-Thus much is known to all, the riches 

of the nation were at that time well nigh exhausted, public 
credit was on the brink of ruin, the national debt increased 
to such an enormous height as to threaten us with a sudden 
and universal crush; and whatever be said of the concessions 
that were made to bring that memorable event to bear, Canada 
among other instances, will ever remain a glorious monument j 
the interests of this kingdom were not forgotten in that nego- 
ciation : But Junius, hackneyed in the tricks of controversy, 
where a man's open and avowe<l actions are innocent, has the 
art to hint at secret terms and private compensations; and 
tijough he is compelled by the force of truth to own * no docu¬ 
ment of any treasonable practice is to be found,* we are given 
plainly to understand so many public sacrifices were not made 


at 
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however was not drawn from the principle alone. 
I am not so unjust as to reason from one crime 
to another; though I think, that, of all the 

at that period without a valuable consideration, and that in 
.practice there is very little diflference in the ceremony of ofler- 
ing a bribe, and of that Duke’s accepting it. To a charge that 
is alledged, not only without proof, but even v/ith a confession 
that no proof is to be expected, no answer is to be returned 
but that of a contemptuous silence. When a writer takes upon 
him to attack the character of a nobleman of the highest rank, 
and in a matter of so capital a nature as that of selling his 
country for a bribe, common policy, as well as prudence, re- 
0 [uire that an accusation of such importance be supported with 
at least some shew of evidence, and that even this be not done 
but with the utmost moderation of temper and exj^ression: 
but so sober a conduct would have been beside the purpose of 
Junius, whose business it was not to reason, but rail, 'fhe 
Koman rhetorician, among the other arts of oratory, mentions 
one, which he dignifies with the title of a * Canine eloquence,* 
that of filling up the empty places of an argument with rail¬ 
ings, convitiis implere vacua causanun. In the knowledge of 
this rule Junius is without a rival; and the present instance, 
among a thousand others, is a convincing testimony of his dex¬ 
terity in the application of it. 

** But here it will be said, it is not from circumstance and 
conjecture alone that this charge against the Duke of Bedford is 
founded; the general character of every one takes its colour and 
complexion from that quality in him which predominates, and 
the allowed avarice of the man affords an evidence not to be 
resisted of the rapacity of the ambassador: and is it then so 
incontestible a point that the Duke is indeed the sordid ntan 
which Junius has delineated } are there no instances to be pro¬ 
duced tliat denote a contrary disposition ^ one would think if a 

vicious 
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vices, avarice is most apt to taint and coriiipt 
the heart. I g^rabined the known temper of 

vicious thirst of gain had borne so large a share, as is jirctended, 
in his Grace’s composition, this would have discovered itself in 
the pecuniary cniohiments lie had secured for himself when 
he engaged in a share of Government. But what advantages 
of this kind has he obtained j or to what bargains with the 
minister does JuMLS allude, when he knows, that liis Grace, 
though willing to assist the friends of Administration with his 
interest and weight, has not accepted any department either 
of power or profit ? had JuNies and caadour not shaken hands, 
this circumstance alone would have afibrded him an evidence 
beyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice, of the iniquity 
of his own insinuations. But we arc not at a loss for other 
instances, and those no ordinary ones, of the Duke’s munifi¬ 
cence. To what principle shall we attribute the payment of 
the elder Brother’s debts to the amount of not much less than 
one hundred thousand pounds ? the splendid provision he made 
for his unfortunate son; and afterwards for that son’s more 
unfortunate Widow ? what shall we say to his known attach¬ 
ments to the interests of his friends, liis kindness to his domes¬ 
tics, and annual bounty to those wiio have served him faith¬ 
fully ? his indulgence to his dependants ? or what are, if these 
be not, unequivocal proofs of genuine liberality and benevor 
lence ? 

** When to these symptoms of an enlarged and generous mind, 
we add what are equally constituent parts of his Grace’s cha¬ 
racter, the decency and decorum of his conduct in private life, 
his regularity in his family, and what is.now so rare a virtue 
among the great, his constant attendance on all the public offices 
of Divine Worship, we shall hardly find in the whole circle of the 
nobility a man that has a juster and much more than a consti¬ 
tutional claim to respect, or one that less deserved the cen¬ 


sures 
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the man with the extravagant concessions made 
by the ambassador; and though i doubt not siif- 

sures of a satirit>t, such as Junius, than liis Grace of Bedford. 
But in the reflections of Junjus there is a more surprising piece 
of profligacy yet behind. As if all the former instances of liis 
maligiiity had been toi) little, he has filled up the measure of 
bis crimes by ealling back to our remembrance the loss, which, 
not the father alone, but the kingdom sustained in the death of 
bis only son, and to reproach him for the insensibility he sup¬ 
poses him to have discovered, on that aflecting occasion. The 
cruelty of this accusation is only to be paralleled by the false¬ 
hood of it, and in a better age than the jiresent would have been 
deemed a prodigy. To one who possessed the proper sentiments 
of a man, the dwelling at all on a calamity which is still so re¬ 
cent, which in all its circumstances was so truly pitiable, would 
have appeared in the highest degree ungenerous and mean; but 
to represent the principal siiflerer in this scene of woe as the 
ftiily one ijot sensible of his misfortune; to paint a Father des-?- 
titute of a Father’s Iqve, and even professing a want of those 
feelings which do honour to the multitude, is an instance of bar¬ 
barity of which a savage would have been ashamed, and which 
no prettinesses of stile, no powers of language, no literary 
merit, can ever excuse or expiate : and indeed, corrupt as the 
limes are said to be, I have the satisfaction to observe Junius 
for once has reckoned without his host, and mistaken tlie taste 
and temper of his countrymen ; we can allow for the petulance 
which want and hunger extort from an opposition ; we can jiity 
the wretch who is obliged to draw his venal quill, and say and 
unsay as is dictated to him by his superiors: but we are not yet 
s>o far gone in tlie road to ruin, or dead to all the movements 
of compassion, as to behold without abhorrence the man, who 
can so totally resign all pretences to humanity, o^* regard hiiq 
in any other light than as the object of general detestation. 

Junius 
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ficient care was taken to leave no document of 
any treasonab^tiegociation, I still maintain that 


** Junius in his letter to the Duke of Bedford amuses himself 
with dcscnhincj in Theory the dignity and importance of an 
independiint nobleman : by way of conclusion to these remarks, 
I shall delineate for him in return, what I conceive should he 
the character of one who sets up for a political writer; and this 
in imitation of his own method, both by the positive and nega¬ 
tive inarlis which may be given of it. A writer then of this 
class, tliougli he will ever be suspicious of the conduct of those 
in power, will be sure to watcJi with equal jealousy over him¬ 
self, lest in lii>- zeal for exciting a reasonable love of liberty, he 
encourage a dangerous spirit of licentiousness: he w'lll be as 
cautious of weakening the con&titutjotial pow'ers of the prince, 
as he will be careful of supporting the undoubted rights of the 
people; and will expose with the same freedom, in their turns, 
the exorbitances of prerogative, and the lawless efforts of a 
faction. In the negative parts of his cliaracter, he^will n6t 
give occasion to the most distant suspicion that his opposition to 
Government proceeds not so much from a dislike to measures, 
as to Men ; in times of real security he will not inflame the 
minds of the populace with affected apprehensions: before he 
complains of grievances he will be sure they exist: in his freest 
writings he wdll never violate knowingly the laws of truth and 
justice : he will not causelessly expose the follies of youth, the 
infirmities of age, or the irregularities of private life, in which 
the public interests are not concerned: he will be restrained by 
a sense of honour from calumniating thlf innocent, or satirising 
the imhappy : in a word, he will not take advantage of his own 
security to stab in the dark, or with Solonion^s fool, divert 
himself with holding out the most respectable characters as 
objects of contempt and ridicule, and say am not I in sport }** 

y 2 5DIT. 
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the conduct* of this minister carries with it an 
internal and a convincing eviden^ against him. 
Sir William Draper seems not to know the value 
or force of such a proof. He will not permit us 
to judge of the motives of men, by the manifest 
tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious 
character of their minds. He calls for papers and 
witnesses, with a sort of triumphant security, as if 
nothing could be true, but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might 
Iiavc remembered, upon what foundation some 
trutlis, most interesting to mankind, have been 
received and established. If it were not for the 
internal evidence, which the purest of religions 
carries with it, w^hat would have become of his 
<jnce ^ell-quoted decalogue, and of the meek* 
ness of his Christianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment 
makes him confound the order of events. He 
forgets that, the insults and distresses which the 
Duke of Bedford has suffered, and which Sir 
William has lamented with many delicate touches 


If Sir W. D. wi^ake the trouble of looking into Torcy's 
Memoirs, he will see wiih what little ceremony a bribe may be 
oflered to a Duke, and with what little ceremony it was only 
not accepted. author. 

It is too generally known to need further explanation that the 
first Duke of Marlborough is the nobleman here referred to. 

EDIT. 
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of the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 
letter to his iCrrace, not occasioned by it. It 
was a simple, candid narrative of facts; though, 
for aught 1 know, it may carry with it something 
prophetic. His Grace undoubtedly has received 
several ominous hints; and I think, in certain 
circumstances, a wise man would do well to 
prepare liimself for the event. 

But I Iiavc a charge of a heavier nature 
against Sir William Draper. He tells us that 
the Duke of Bedford is amenable to justice;— 
that parliament is a high and solemn tribunal; 
and that, if guilty, he may be punished by due 
course of law; and all this, he says, with as 
much gravity, as if he believed every word of 
the matter. I hope indeed, the day of im¬ 
peachments wBl arrive, before this nobleman 
escapes out of life;—but to refer us to that mode 
of proceeding now, with such a ministry, and 
such a house of commons as the present, what 
is it, but an indecent mockery of the common 
sense of the nation ? I think he might have 
contented himself with defending the greatest 
enemy, without insulting the. distresses of his 
country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with 1 ‘espect to the present condition of affairs, 
is too loose and undetermined to be of any ser=, 
vice to the public. How strange it is that thisi 
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gentleman should dedicate so much time and 
argument to the defence of worthless or indif¬ 
ferent characters, while he gives but seven soli¬ 
tary lines to the only subject, which can deserve 

his attention, or do credit to his abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXV.III. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 20 October, 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit 
with which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude 
to her benefactor *. Though I think she has 
mktaken the point, she shews a virtue which 
makes her respectable. The question turned 
upon the personal generosity»or avarice of a 
man, whose private fortune is immense. The 
j)roofs of his munificence must be drawn from 
the uses to which he has applied that fortune. I 
was not speaking of a Lord Lieutenant of Bre¬ 
land, but of a rich English duke, whose wealth 
gave him the mea^ of doing as much good in 
this country, as he derived from his power in 
another. I am far from wishing to lessen the 
merit of this single benevolent action;—perhaps 


* See Note to p. 19. Mrs. Griffiths’s letter signed Franccis. 
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it is the more conspicuous from standing alone. 
All I mean to say is, that it proves nothing in 
the present argument. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIU, \ 19 October y 1769. 

1 AM well assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Mb- 
destus (whose letter appe.'ired in the Gazetteer 
of Monday*^) especially as the dispute must be 
chiefly about words. Notwithstanding the par¬ 
tiality of the public, it does not appear that 
Junius values himself upon any superior skill in 
composition, and I hope his time will always be 
more usefully employed than in the trifling refine¬ 
ments of verbal criticism. Modestus, however, 
shall have no reason to triumph in the silence and 
moderation of Junius. If he knew as much of 
the propriety of language, as I believe he does 
of the facts in question, he would have been as 
cautious of attacking Junius upon his compo- 

* The gentleman who wrote several letters under this signa¬ 
ture in the Gazetteer, and subsequently in the Public Adver¬ 
tiser, was a Mr. Dalrymple, a Scotch Advocate. For a speci¬ 
men of his stile, see Miscellaneous Letters, No. lxvii. Ebi r. 
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sition, as he seems to be of entering into the 
subject of it; yet after all, the last is the only 
article of any importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour 
with which the Duke of Bedford and his ad¬ 
herents invariably speak of a nation, which we 
well know has been too much injured to be 
easily forgiven. But why must Junius be an 
Irishman ?—The absurdity of Ms ^writings betrays 
him ,—Waving all consideration of the insult of¬ 
fered by Modestus to the declared judgment of 
the people (they may well bear this among the 
rest) let us follow the several instances, and try 
whether the charge be fairly supported. 

First then,—the leaving a man to enjoy such? 
repose ^s he can find upon a bed of torture, is 
severe indeed ; perhaps too much so, when ap¬ 
plied to such a trifler as Sir William Draper 5 
but there is nothing absurd either in the idea or 
expression. Modestus cannot distinguish between 
a sarcasm and a contradiction. 

2 . I affirm with Junius, that it is frequency 

• 

of the fact, which alone can make us compre¬ 
hend how a man can be his own enemy. Wc 
should never arrive at the complex idea con¬ 
veyed by those words, if we had only seen one 
or two instances of a man acting to Jiis own 
prejudice. Offer the proposition to a child, or 
a man unused* to compound his ideas, and you 
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will soon see how little either of tliem under¬ 
stand you. It is not a simple idea arising from 
a single fact, but a very complex idea arising 
from many facts well observed, and accurately 
compared. 

3. Modestus could not, without great affect¬ 
ation, mistake the meaning of Junius, when he 
speaks of a man who is the bitterest enemy of 
his friends. He could not but know, that Junius 
spoke, not of a false or hollow friendship, but 
of a real intention to serve, and that intention 
producing the worst effects of enmity. Whether 
the description be strictly applicable to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Draper is another question. Junius does 
not say that it is more criminal for a man to be 
the enemy of his friends than his own, thougli 
he might have affirmed it with truth. In a mo¬ 
ral light a man may certainly take greater liber¬ 
ties with himself than with another. To sacri¬ 
fice ourselves merely is a weakness we may in¬ 
dulge in, if we think proper, for we do it at 
our own hazard and expence; but, under tlie 
pretence of friendship, to sport with the repu¬ 
tation, or sacrifice the honour of another, is 
something worse than weakness j and if, in fli- 
vour of the foolish intention, we do not call it 
a crime, we must allow at least that it arises 
from an overweening, busy, meddling impu- 
dendeV-^J unius says only, and he says truly. 
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that it is more extraordinary, that it involves 
a greater contradiction than the other; and is 
it not a maxim received in life, that in general 
we can determine more wisely for others than 
for ourselves ? The reason of it is so clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation 
of experience. Sir William Draper, 1 confess, 
is an exception to the general rule, though not 
much to his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his 
Ethics, he may perhaps discover the truth of 
what Junius says, that no outward tyranny can 
reach the mind. The tortures of the body may 
be introduced by way of ornament or illustration 
to represent those of the mind, but strictly there 
is.no sipiilitude between them. They are totally 
different both in their cause and operation. The 
wretch, who suffers upon the rack, is merely 
passive ; but when the mind is .tortured, it is 
not at the command of any outward power. It 
is the sense of guilt which constitutes the pu¬ 
nishment, and creates that torture with which 
the guilty mind acts upon itself 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of con¬ 
science, and makes the sentence ridiculous, by 
making it his own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact.— 
Junius it seems has mistaken tlie Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, His Grace had all the proper feelings of 

4 
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a father, though he took care to suppress the 
appearance of them. Yet it was an occasion, 
one would think, on which he need not liave 
been ashamed of his griefon which less for¬ 
titude would have done him more honour. I 
can conceive indeed a benevolent motive for 
his endeavouring to assume an air of tranquillity 
in his own family, and I wish I could discover 
any thing, in the rest of his character, to justify 
my assigning that motive to his behaviour. But 
is there no medium ? Was it necessary to ap¬ 
pear abroad, to ballot at the India>house, and 
make a public display, though it were only of 
an apparent insensibility ?—I know we are tread¬ 
ing on tender ground, and Junius, I am con¬ 
vinced, does not wish to urge this question far¬ 
ther. Let the friends of the Duke of Bedford 
observe that humble silence, \rhich becomes their 
situation. They should recollect that there are 
still some facts in store, at which human nature 
would shudder. I shall be understood by those 
whom it concerns, wdien I say that these facts 
go farther than to the Duke*. 

* Within a forlnicjht after Lord Tavi;>tock*s death, the ve¬ 
nerable Gertrude had a rout at Bedford-house. The good 
Duke (who had only sixty thousand pounds a year) ordered an 
inventory to be taken of his son’s wearing apparel, down to his 
slippers, sold them all, and put the money in his pocket. Tlie 
amiable Marchioness shocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, 

gave 
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It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man 
may be quite indifterent about one part of a 
charge, yet severely stung with another, and 
tliough he feels no remorse, that he may wish to 
be revenged. The charge of insensibility car¬ 
ries a reproach indeed, but no danger with it.— 
Junius had said, there are others who would as- 
sassinate. Modesties, knowing his man, will not 
suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes 
it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 

AVitliout determining upon what evidence 
Junius would choose to be condemned, I will ven¬ 
ture to maintain, in opposition to Modestus, or 
to Mr. Rigby (who is certainly not Modestus) 
or any other of the Bloomsbury gang, that the 
ei^idenpe against the Duke of Bedford is as 
strong as any presumptive evidence can be. It 

j^ave the value of the clotlies, to the Marquis's servant, out of 
her own purse. That incomparable woman did not long sur¬ 
vive her hutiband. When she died, the Duchess of Bedford 
treated her as the Duke had treated his only son. She ordered 
every gown and trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money.— 
These are the monsters, whom Sir William Draper comes for¬ 
ward to defend.—May God protect tne from doing any thing 
tliat may require ^juch defence, or deserve such friendship. 

AUTHOR. 

The Marquis of Tavistock, the Duke of Bedford’s only son, 
who was killed as already related, by a fall from his horse, had 
married the sister of the late Earl of Albemarle, eoit. 

VOL. II. D 
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depends upon a combination of facts and rea¬ 
soning, which require no confirmation from the 
anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. This 
anecdote was referred to merely to shew how 
ready a great man may be to receive a great 
bribe j and if Modestus could read the original, 
lie would see that the expression, only not ac¬ 
cepted^ was probably the only one in our lan¬ 
guage that exactly fitted the case. The bribe, 
offered to the Duke of Marlborough, was not 
refused. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of 
this honest gentleman’s learning, and wishing 
he had given us a little more of it. When he 
accidentally found himself so near speaking 
truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave on.t 
the 7ion potuisse refellL As it stands, the pudet 
hcec opprobria may be divided equally between 
Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. 
Rigby, I take for granted, will assert his na¬ 
tural right to the modesty of the quotation, and 
leave all the opprobrium to his Grace. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, n October, 1169. 

It is not wonderful that the great cause, 
in which this country is engaged, should have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of the 
people. I rather admire the generous spirit, 
with which they feel and assert their interest in 
this important question, than blame them for 
their indifference about any other. When the 
constitution is openly invaded, when the first 
original right of the people, from which all laws 
derive riieir authority, is directly attacked, in¬ 
ferior grievances naturally lose their force, and 
are suffered to pass by without punishment or 
observation. The present ministry are as sin¬ 
gularly marked by their fortune, as by their 
crimes. Instead of atoning for their former 
conduct by any wise or popular measure, they 
have found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a series of measures, which 
must have been fatal to any othej* administra¬ 
tion. I fear we are too remiss in observing the 
whole of their proceedings. Struck with the 
principal figure, we do not sufficiently mark in 
what manner the canvass is filled up. Yet surely 
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it is not a less crime, nor less fatal in its con¬ 
sequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of 
the law by a military force, than to make use 
of the forms of parliament to destroy the con¬ 
stitution.—The ministry seem determined to 
give us a choice of difficulties, and, if possible, 
to perplex us with the multitude of their of¬ 
fences. The expedient is well worthy of the 
Duke of Grafton. But though he has preserved 
a gradation and variety in his measures, we 
should remember that the principle is uniform. 
Dictated by the same spirit, they deserve the 
same attention. The following fact, though of 
the most alarming nature, has not yet been clearly 
stated to the public, nor have the consequences 
of it been sufficiently understood. Had I taken 
it up at an earlier period, I should have been 
accused of an uncandid, malignant precipita¬ 
tion, as if I watched for an unfair advantage 
against the ministry, and would not allow them 
a reasonable time to do their duty. Tliey now 
stand without excuse. Instead of employing 
the leisure they have had, in a strict examina¬ 
tion of the offence, and punishing the offenders, 
they seem to have considered that indulgence 
as a security to them, that, with a little time 
and management, tlie whole affair might be 
buried in silence, and utterly forgotten. 
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* A major general of the army is arrested 
by the sheriffs officers for a considerable debtf. 
He persuades them to conduct him to the Tilt- 
yard in St. James’s Park, under some pretence 
of business, which it imported him to settle be¬ 
fore he was confined. He applies to a serjeant, 

* Major General Ganscl. 

"} Major General Gansel was arrested September 21, 1769, 
in Piccadilly, for two thousand pounds. He told the bailifl) 
if he would go down with him to the Tilf-yard, he should 
there find a friend, and would, on his not giving bail, go with 
him to a spunging-house. When they came to the Horse- 
guards, the officer sent for a serjeant and file of musquetcers 
to secure the bailiff, on a pretence that he had been insulted 
by him, which they did, while the prisoner escaped. Adju-* 
tant-general Harvey having heard of the affiiir, ordered the 
•erjeanUand his men close prisoners to the Savoy, and sent 
captain Cox to notify to the Sheriffs the steps he had taken m 
consequence of the proceedings of general Gansel, who had,, 
in the mean wdiile, surrendered himself into custody. In 
Consequence of the above circumstiince, on the 2lst of April 
following, was issued to the brigade of guards, the Order as 
uii<ler: 

" Parole Hounslow, 

13. O. His Majesty has significd^to the Field Officer in 
waiting, that he has been acejuainted that serjeant Bacon of 
the first regiment, and serjeant Parke of the Coldstream re¬ 
giment, William Powell, William Hart, Janies Porter, and 
Joseph Collins, private soldiers in the first regiment of foot- 
guards, were more or less concerned in the rc>cue of major 
general Gansel, in September last; the King hopes, and is 
willing to believe, they did not know the Major General was 
arrested, and only thought they were delivering an officer in 

distress : 
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not immediately on duty, to assist with some of 
his companions in favouring his escape. He 
attempts it. A bustle ensues. The baiKfFs claim 
their prisoner. An officer of the guards, not 
then on duty, takes part in the affair, applies 
to the t lieutenant commanding the Tilt-yard 
guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to 
relieve a general officer. The lieutenant de¬ 
clines interfering in person, but stands at a dis¬ 
tance, and suffers tlie business to be done. The 
other officer takes upon himself to order out the 
guard. In a moment they are in arms, quit 
their guard, march, rescue the general, and drive 
away the sheriffs officers, vho, in vain represent 
their right to the prisoner, and the nature of 
the arrest. The soldiers first conduct the»gene» 
ral into their guard room, then escort him to a 
place of safety, with bayonets fixed, and in all 
the forms of military triumph. I wiU not en- 

distress : however his Majesty commands, that they should be 
severely reprimanded for acting in this business as they have 
done; and strictly orders for the future, that no commissioned 
officer or soldier do presume to interfere with bailiffs, or ar¬ 
rests, on any account or pretence whatsoever, the crime bein^ 
of a very atrocious nature ; and if any are found guilty ol' 
disobeying this order, they will be most severely punished. 
This order to be read immediately at the head of every com¬ 
pany in the brigade of guards, that no man may plead igno¬ 
rance for the future."^ edit. 

* Lieutenant Dodd. 


t Lieutenant Garth. 
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large upon the various circumstances which at¬ 
tended this atrocious proceeding. The personal 
injury received by tlie officers of the law in the 
execution of their duty, may perhaps be atoned 
for by some private compensation. I consider 
nothing but the wound, which has been given 
to tJie law itself, to which no remedy has been 
applied, no satisfaction made. Neither is it my 
design to dwell upon the misconduct of the 
parties concerned, any farther than is necessary 
to shew the behaviour of the ministry in its true 
light. I would make every compassionate al¬ 
lowance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the 
false and criminal discretion of one officer, and 
the madness of another. I would leave the igno¬ 
rant soldiers entirely out of the question. They 
are certainly the least guilty, though they are the 
only persons who have yet suffered, even in llie 
appearance of punishment^. The fact itself, 
however atrocious, is not the principal point to 
be considered. It might have happened under 
a more regular government, and with guards 
better disciplined than ours. Tlie main ques¬ 
tion is, in what mapner have the ministry acted 
on this extraordinary occasion. A general offi¬ 
cer calls upon the king’s own guard, then act- 


* A few of them were confined, and the rejst, as already 
(>hf>eivcd, reprimanded, edit. 
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ually on duty, to rescue him from the laws erf 
his country; yet at this moment he is in a si¬ 
tuation no worse, than if he had not committed 
an offence, equally enormous in a civil and 
military view.—A lieutenant upon duty design¬ 
edly quits his guard, and suffers it to be drawn 
out by another officer, for a purpose, which he 
well knew, (as we may collect from an appear¬ 
ance of caution, which only makes his beha¬ 
viour tile more criminal) to be in the highest 
degree illegal. Has this gentleman been called 
to a court martial to ansWer for his conduct.^ 
No. Has it been censured i' No. Has it been 
in any shape inquired into ? No.—Another lieu¬ 
tenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regi¬ 
mentals, is daring enough to order out the 
king’s guard, over which he had properly no 
command, and engages them in a violation of 
the laws of his country, perhaps the most sin¬ 
gular and extravagant that ever was attempted. 
—AVliat punishment has he suffered ? Literally 
none. Supposing he should be prosecuted at 
common law for the rescue, will that circum¬ 
stance, from which the ministry can derive no 
merit, excuseor justify their suffering so flagrant 
a breach of military discipline to pass by un¬ 
punished, and unnoticed ? Arc they aware of 
the outrage offered to their sovereign, when his 
own proper guard is ordered out to stop by main 
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force, the execution of his laws ? What are we 
to conclude from so scandalous a neglect of 
their duty, but that they have other views, 
which can only be answered by securing the 
attachment of the guards ? Tlie minister would 
hardly be so cautious of oflending them, if he 
did not mean, in due time, to call for their as¬ 
sistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let 
it be observed, that these gentlemen are neither 
young officers, nor very young men. Had they 
belonged to the unfledged race of ensigns, who 
infest our streets, and dishonor our public places, 
it might perhaps be sufficient to send them back 
to that discipline, from which their parents, 
judging lightly from the maturity of their vices, 
had removed them too soon. In this case, I 
am sorry to see, not so much the folly of youth, 
as the spirit of the corps, and the connivance 
of government. I do not (piestion that there 
are many brave and worthy officers in the regi¬ 
ments of guards. But considering them as a 
corps, I fear it will be found that they are nei¬ 
ther good soldiers, nor good subjects. Far be 
it from me to insinuate the most distant reflec¬ 
tion upon the army. On the contrary, I hon¬ 
our and esteem the profession ; and if these 
gentlemen were better soldiers, I am sure they 
would be better subjects. It is not that there 
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is any internal vice or defect in the profession 
itself, as regulated in this country, but that it 
is the spirit of this particular corps to despise 
their profession, and that while tliey vainly as¬ 
sume the lead of the army, they make it mat¬ 
ter of impertinent comparison and triumph over 
the bravest troops in the world (I mean oiir 
marching regiments) that they indeed stand 
upon higher ground, and arc privileged to neg¬ 
lect the laborious forms of military discipline 
and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a 
most invidious subject, I shall leave it to mili¬ 
tary men, who have seen a service more active 
than the parade, to determine, whether or no 
I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been en¬ 
couraged by government, and to what pernicious 
purposes it may be applied hereafter, well de¬ 
serves our most serious consideration. I know 
indeed, that when this affair happened, an af¬ 
fectation of' alarm ran through the ministry. 
Something must be done to save appearances. 
The case was too flagrant to be passed by ab¬ 
solutely without notice. But how have they 
acted ? Instead of ordering the officers con¬ 
cerned, (and who, strictly speaking, are alone 
guilty,) to be put under arrest, and brought to 
trial, they would have it understood, that they 
did their duty completely, in confining a scr- 
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jeant and four private soldiers, until they should 
be demanded by the civil power; so that while 
the officers^ who ordered or permitted the thing 
to be done, escape without eensui'e, the poor 
men who obeyed those orders, who in a military 
view are no way responsible for what they did, 
and who for that reason have been discharged 
by the civil magistrates, are the only objects 
whom the ministry have thought proper to ex^ 
pose to punishment. They did not venture to 
bring even these men to a court martial, because 
they knew their evidence would be fatal to some 
persons, whom t/fet/ were determined to pro¬ 
tect. Otherwise, I doubt not, the lives of these 
unhappy, friendless, soldiers, would long since 
have b<ien sacrificed, without scruple, to the se¬ 
curity of their guilty officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to en- 
flame the passions of the people.—Let me now 
appeal to their understanding. If there be any 
tool of administration daring enough to deny 
these facts, or shameless enough to defend the 
conduct of the ministry, let him come forward. 
I care not under what title he appears. He 
shall find me ready to maintain the truth of my 
narrative, and the justice of my observations 
upon it, at the hazard of niy utmost credit with 
the public. 
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Under the most arbitrary governments, the 
common administration of justice is suffered to 
take its course. The subject, though robbed of 
liis share in the legislature, is still protected by 
the laws. The political freedom of the English 
constitution was once the pride and honour of 
an Englishman. The civil equality of the laws 
preserved the property, and defended the safety 
of the subject. Are these glorious privileges 
tlie birthright of the people, or are we only 
tenants at the will of the ministry ?—But that 
I know there is a spirit of resistance in the hearts 
of my countrymen, that they value life, not by 
its conveniences, but by the independence and 
dignity of their condition, I should, at this 
moment, appeal only to their discretion. «I 
should persuade them to banish from their minds 
all memory of wliat we were ; I sliould tell 
them this is not a time to remember that we 
were Englishmen ; and give it as my last ad¬ 
vice, to make some early agreement with the 
minister, that since it has pleased him to rob us 
of those political rights, which once distin¬ 
guished the inhabitants of a country, where 
honour was happiness, he would leave us at 
least the humble, obedient security of citizens, 
and graciously condescend to protect us in our 
submission. 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR. 14 November, 1769. 

The variety of remarks, which have 
been made upon the last letter of Junius, and 
my own opinion of the Writer, who, whatever 
may be his faults, is certainly not a weak man, 
have induced me to examine, with some atten¬ 
tion, the subject of that letter. I could not 
persuade myself that, while he had plenty of 
important materials, he would have taken up a 
light or trifling occasion to attack the Ministry; 
much less could I conceive that it was his inten¬ 
tion ta ruin the officers concerned in the rescue 
of general Gansel, or to injure the general 
himself. These are little objects, and can no 
way contribute to the great purposes he seems 
to have in view, by addressing himself to the 
public.—Without considering the ornamented 
stile he has adopted, I determined to look far¬ 
ther into the matter, before I decided upon the 
merits of his letter. The first step I took was 
to enquire into the truth of the facts; for if 
these were either false or misrepresented, the 
most artful exertion of his understanding, in rea¬ 
soning upon them, would only be a disgrace to 
him.—Now, Sir, I have found every circum- 

G 
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stance stated by Junius to be literally true. 
General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct 
him to the parade, and certainly solicited a cor¬ 
poral and other soldiers to assist him in making 
his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply 
to captain Garth for the assistance of his guard. 
Captain Garth declined appearing himself, but 
stood aloof, while the other took upon him to 
order out the King’s guard, and by main force 
rescued the general. It is also strictly true, 
that the general was escorted by a file of mus- 
queteers to a place of security.—These are facts, 
Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you no gentle¬ 
man in the guards will deny. If all or any of 
them are false, why are they not contradicted 
by the parties themselves ? However ,secure 
against military censure, they have yet a cha¬ 
racter to lose, and surely, if they are innocent, 
it is not beneath them to pay some attention to 
the opinion of the public. 

The force (rf* Junius’s observations upon these 
facts cannot be better marked, than by stating 
and refuting the objections which have been 
made to them. One writer says, “ Admitting 
the officers have offended, they are punishable 
at common law, and will you have a British sub¬ 
ject punished twice for the same offence ?’*—I 
answer that they have committed two offences, 
both very enormous, and violated two laws, 

7 


t 
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The rescue is one offence, the flagrant breach 
of discipline another, and hitherto it does not 
appear that they have been punished, or even 
censured for either. Another gentleman lays 
much stress upon the calamity of the case, and, 
instead of disproving facts, appeals at once to 
the compassion of the public. This idea, as 
well as the insinuation that depriving the parties 
of their commissions would he an injury to their 
creditors^ can only refer to general Gansel. 
The other officers are in no distress, therefore, 
have no claim to compassion, nor does it appear 
that their creditors, if they have any, are more 
likely to be satisfied by their continuing in the 
guards. But this sort of plea will not hold in 
aoy shape. Compassion to an offender, who 
has grossly violated the laws, is in effect a 
cruelty to the peaceable subject who has ob¬ 
served them; and, even admitting the force of 
any alleviating circumstances, it is nevertheless 
true, that, in this instance, the royal compas¬ 
sion has interposed too soon. The legal and 
proper mercy of a King of England may remit 
the punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has 
been a cry raised against Junius for his malice 
’ and injustice in attacking the ministry upon an 
event, which they could neither hinder nor 
foresee. This, I must affirm, is a false repre- 
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sentatioii of his argument. He lays no stress 
upon the event itself, as a ground of accusation 
against the ministry, but dwells entirely upon 
their subsequent conduct. He does not say that 
they are answerable for the offence, but for the 
scandalous neglect of their duty, in suffering an 
offence, so flagrant, to pass by without notice 
or inquiry. Supposing them ever so regardless 
of what they owe to the public, and as indifferent 
about the ojnnion as they are about the interests 
of their country, what answer, as officers of the 
crown, will they give to Junius, when he asks 
them. Are they aware of the outrage offered to 
their Sovereign^ xvhen his own proper guard is 
ordered out to stop^ by main force^ the execution 
of his taxes ?—And when we sec a ministry 
giving such a strange unaccountable protec¬ 
tion to the oflicers of the guards, is it unfair 
to suspect, that they have some secret and 
unwarrantable motives for their .conduct ? If 
they feel themselves injured by sucJi a suspi¬ 
cion, why do they not immediately clear them¬ 
selves from it, by doing their duty ? For the 
honour of the guards, I cannot help expressing 
another suspicion, that, if the commanding offi¬ 
cer had not received a secret injunction to the 
contrary, he would, in the ordinary course of* 
his business, have applied for a court martial to 
try the two subalterns j the one for quitting his 
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guardthe other for taking upon him the 
command of the guard, and employing it in the 
manner he did. I do not mean to enter into or 
defend the severity, with which Junius treats 
the guards. On the contrary, I will suppose, 
for a moment, that they deserve a very different 
character^ If this be true, in what light will 
they consider the conduct of tlie two subalterns, 
but as a general reproach and disgrace to I he 
whole corps ? And will they not wish to see 
them censured in a military way, if it were only 
for the credit and discipline of the regiment. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the ministry seem to 
me to have taken a very improper advantage ol’ 
the good-nature of the public, whose humanity, 
ijicy found, considered nothing in this adair but 
tlie distress of general Gansel. They would 
persuade us that it was only a common rescue 
by a few disorderly soldiers, and not the formal 
deliberate act of the king’s guard, headed by an 
officer, and the public has fallen into the de¬ 
ception. I think, therefore, we are obliged to 
Junius for the care he has taken to inquire into 
the facts, and for the just commentary with 
which he has given them to the world.—For my 
own part, I am as unwilling as any man to load 
the unfortunate ; but, really. Sir, the precedent, 
with respect to the guards, is of a most import¬ 
ant nature, and alarming enough (considering 

vox. II. X 
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tlie consequences with which it may be attended) 
to deserve a parliamentary enquiry: when the 
guards are daring enough, not only to violate 
their own discipline, but publicly and with the 
most atrocious violence to stop the execution of 
the laws, and wlien such extraordinary offences 
pass with impunity, believe me, Sir, the precedent 
strikes deep. 

PHILO JL'NIUS^^. 


LETT Ell XXXI1. 

TO THE I’lMNTER OF THE PUKLIC ADVERTISER, 
sru, 15 Nov. 176.9. 

1 ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, 
who publishes in the Gazetteer under the name 
ot' Modeslii-sf. He has some right to expect an 
answer from me : though, I think, not so much 
from the merit or importance of his objections, 


* Tills letter IV as orii^ inally printed in the Public Advertiser, 
with the signature of Modevatus, It shcw^^ that Junils hiin- 
.sclf was peculiarly pleased with the composition, or he would 
not have raised it, in his own edition, to the rank of those let¬ 
ters which possess the signature of his chief auxiliary, edit- 
T 111 the copy corrected by the author, and from which 
the original edition of the^.e letters was printed, he gives di¬ 
rections to omit the letter under this signature in the following 
words :—'‘Mouestus is too stupid, and must not be inserted.^* 


EDIT. 
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as from my own voluntary engagement. I had a 
reason for not taking notice of him sooner, which, 
as he is a candid person, I believe he will think 
sufficient. In my first letter, I took for granted, 
from the time which liad elapsed, that tliere was 
no intention to censure, nor even to try the per¬ 
sons concerned in the rescue of general Ganselj 
but Modcstus having since cither affirmed, or 
strongly insinuated, that the offenders might 
still be brought to a legal trial, any attempt to 
prejudge the cause, or to prejudice the minds 
of a jury, or a court-martial, would be highly 
improper. 

A man, more hostile to the ministry than I 

am, would not so often remind them of their 

• • 

duty. If the Duke of Grafton will not perform 
the duty of his station, why is he minister ?— 
I will not descend to a scurrilous altercation with 
any man: but this is a subject too important to 
be passed over with silent indifference. If the 
gentlemen, whose conduct is in question, are 
not brought to a trial, the Duke of Grafton shall 
hear from me again*. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have 
taken up this cause, are of little importance, 
compared with the facts themselves, and the ob- 

* See this subject further pursued in Miscellaneous Letters, 
ixiv. to Lxviii. inclusive, edit. 
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servations I have made upon them. Without a 
vain profession of integrity, which, in these 
times, might justly be suspected, I shall shew 
^lyself in effect a friend to the interests of my 
countrymen, and leave it to tlicm to determine, 
whether I am moved by a personal malevolence 
to three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope 
of perplexing tlie ministry, or whether I am 
animated by a just and lionourable purpose of 
obtaining a satisfaction to the laws of this coun¬ 
try, equal, if possible, to the violation they have 
suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 29 Nov. 1769. 

Though my opinion of your Grace’s 
integrity was but little affected by the coyness 
with which you received * Mr. Vaughan’s pro- 


* The fact is detailed by .Junius in a note to pages 60 and 
100 of the present volume, Mr. Samuel Vaughan was a mer¬ 
chant in the city, of hitherto unblemished character, and 
strongly attached to the popular cause. The office he attempted 
to procure, had, at times, been previously disposed of for a 
pecuniary consideration, and had, on one particular occasion, 
been sold by an order of tlie Court of Chancery, and con¬ 
sisted 
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posals, I confess I give you some credit for your 
discretion. You had a fair opportunity of dis¬ 
playing a certain delicacy, of which you had 
not been suspected; and you were in the right 
to make use of it. By laying in a moderate 
stock of reputation, joii undoubtedly meant to 
provide for the future necessities of your cha¬ 
racter, that with an honourable resistance upon 
record, you might safely indulge your genius, 
and yield to a favourite inclination with security. 
But you have discovered your pui })oses too soon; 
and, instead of the modest reserve of virtue, 
have shewn us the termagant chastity of a 
pnule, who gratifies her passions with distinc¬ 
tion, and prosecutes one lover for a rape, while 
ffhe solicits the lewd embraces of another. 

Your cheek tui ns pale; for a guilty consci¬ 
ence tells you, you are undone.—Come forward, 
thou virtuous minister, and tell the world by 
what interest Mr. Hine has been recommended 
to so extraordinary a mark of his Majesty’s fa¬ 
vour y what was the price of the patent he has 

sisted in the reversion of tlic clerkship to the Sujireme Court 
in the island of Jamaica. A Mr. Howell was, in fact, at this 
very time in treaty with the patentee Ibr the purchase of his 
resijrnation, tvhich clearly disproved any criminal intention m 
Mr. V. lie w as however prosecuted, obviously from jiolitical 
motives,but which was dropped, as subsequently stated by Ju¬ 
nius, after the aflfair of Miners patent was brought before the 
public. EDIT. 
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bought, and to what honourable purpose the 
purchase money has been applied. Nothing less 
than many thousands could pay Colonel Bur- 
goylie’s expenses at Preston*. Do you dare to 
prosecute such a creature as Vaughan, while 
you are basely setting up the royal patronage 
to auction ? Do you dare to complain of an 
attack upon your own honour, while you are 
selling the favours of the crown, to raise a fund 
for corrupting the morals of the people ? And 
do you think it possible such enormities should 
escape without impeachment ? It is indeed 
highly your interest to maintain the present 
House of Commons. Having sold the nation to 
you' in gross, they will undoubtedly protect you 
in the detail; for while they patronize yoi.r 
crimes, they feel for their own. 

JUNIUS. 


I.ETT'EIl XXXIV. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 12 Bee. 1769. 

I FIND with some surprize, that you are 
not supported as you deserve. Your most deter¬ 
mined advocates have scruples about them, which 

* See the ensuing letter, as also Private Letters, No. 15, 
December 12,1769. edit. 
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you are unacquainted with \ and, though there be 
nothing too hazardous for your Grace to engage 
in, there are some things too infamous for the 
vilest prostitute of a newspaper to defend*. In 
what other manner sliall we account for the pro¬ 
found, submissive silence, which you and your 
friends have observed upon a charge, which 
called immediately for the clearest refutation, 
and would have justified the severest measures 
of resentment ? 1 did not attempt to blast your 

character by an indirect, ambiguous insinuation, 
but candidly stated to you a plain fact, which 
struck directly at the integrity of a privy coun¬ 
sellor, of a first commissioner of the treasury, 
and of a leading minister, who is supposed to 
^ 3 njoy.the first share in his Majesty’s confidence t. 
In every one of‘ these capacities I employed 
the most moderate terms to charge yoji with 
treachery to your Sovereign, and breach of‘ 
trust in your office. I accused you of having 
solely or permitted to be 5o/o?, a patent place 
in the collection of the customs at Exeter, 


* From the publication of (he preceding to this date, i)o( 
one word uas said in dei’enco of the infamous Duke of G'raf- 
ton. But vice and impudence soon recovered themselves, and 
the sale of tlie royal favour was openly avowed and d</ended 
We acknowledge the piety of St. James's ; but what is be¬ 
come of his morality ? 

t And by the same means preserves it to this hour. 
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to one Mr. Hine, who, Tinable or unwilling to 
deposit the wliole purchase-money himself, raised 
part of it by contribution, and has now a certain 
Doctor Brooke quartered upon the salary for 
one hundred pounds a year.—No sale by the 
candle was ever conducted with greater form¬ 
ality.—I affirm that the price, at which the place 
was knocked down (and which, I have good 
reason to think, was not less than three thou¬ 
sand five hundred pounds) was, with your con¬ 
nivance and consent*, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, 
to reward him, I presume, for the decency of 


* The fneiicls of the noble duke chiefly attempted to shelter 
him under a denial that this, transaction was done with liis 
connivance or consent. following is a letter upon this 

subject, in answer to the charge of .Ilnus, insertetF in the 
Public Advertiser, Dee. 14, 1769. 

TO THE PIllNTEIl OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

S I R, 

The infamous traduction of that libeller Junius, his daring 
falsehoods, and gross misrepresentations, excite in me the ut¬ 
most abhorrence and contempt, arid I hope all his deadly poi - 
sons will be sheathed in the natural antidote every good mind 
has to malevolent and bitter invective. What act of delinquency 
has the Duke of Grafton committed, by colonel Burgoyne dis¬ 
posing of a patent obtained of his Grace ? Will Junius dare 
to assert it was with the Duke’s privity, or for his emolument ? 
Let us state the fact, and disarm the a.ssassin at once. A place 
in the custom-house at Exeter becomes vacant—colonel Bur¬ 
goyne asks it of the Duke of Grafton—he gives it.—The colo¬ 
nel says I cannot hold it myself; will you give it my friend ? 

—The 
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his deportment at Preston * ; or to reimburse 
him, perhaps, for the fine of one thousand 
pounds, which, for that very deportment, the 
court of King’s Bench thought proper to set 
upon him.—It is not often that the chief justice 
and the prime minister are so strangely at vari¬ 
ance in their opinions of men and things. 

I thank God there is not in human nature a 
degree of impudence daring enough to deny the 


—The duke consents—the colonel nominates—the duke ap¬ 
points;—^but, says Junius, the colonel set it up to sale, and 
actually received a sum of money for it. Be it so—he took a 
gross sum for what was given him as an annual income ; and 
who is injured by this ? If the Duke of (irafton sold it, he is 
impeachable ; if he gave it to be sold, he is blamcablc ; but if 
kis Grace did neither, which is the fact, he is basely belied, and 
most im])udcnlly and wickedly vilified. 

I arn. Sir, 

Your best friend, 

Dec, 12. JUSTICE. 

Junius, nevertheless, completely accomplished his object; 
the noble duke not chusing to persevere in this prosecution of 
Vaughan, with the prospect of a counter-accusation. See Pri¬ 
vate Letters, No. 15. edit. 

* Colonel, afterwards general, Burgoyne, was commissioned 
by administration to ofler himself as a candidate, upon a parlia¬ 
mentary vacancy in the borough of Preston. During the con¬ 
test that ensued, he suffered his partizans to commit the most 
disgraceful excesses; and having squandered not less than ten 
thousand pounds, without success at last, he was, upon the close 
of the election, prosecuted for his riot, and fined, as stated ia 
the text. EDIT. 
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charge I have fixed upon you. Your courteous 
secretary*, your confidential architectt, arc 
silent as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby’s counte¬ 
nance fails him. He violates his second nature, 
and blushes wlicnevcr he speaks of you Per¬ 
haps the noble colonel himself will relieve you. 
No man is more tender of his reputation. He 
is not only nice, but perfectly sore in every 
thing that touches his honour. If any man, for 
example, were to accuse him of taking his stand 
at a gaming-table, and watching, with the so¬ 
berest attention, for a fair opportunity of en¬ 
gaging a drunken young nobleman at ])iquct, 
he would undoubtedly consider it as an infamous 
aspersion upon his character, and resent it like 
a man of honour.—Acquitting him therefore of 
drawing a regular and splendid subsistence from 
any unworthy practices, either in his own house 
or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace, for what 
military merits you have been pleased to reward 
him with a military govcrnment§ ? He had a re¬ 
giment of dragoons, which one would imagine, 

* Tommy Bradshaw. 

f Mr. Taylor. JIo and George Ross, (the Scotch agent and 
wortijy confidant of Lord Maii-'fleld) managed the business. 

t Mr. Righy was proverbially remarked for a countenance 
not easily abashed by any ocemrrence. r.DjT. 

§ Col. Burgoync, only a few days before the date of this 
letter, had been jiromoted to the Government of Fort St. 
George, ldit. 
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was at least an equivalent for any services he ever 
performed. Besides, he is but a young officer, 
considering his preferment, and, except in his 
activity at Preston, not very conspicuous in his 
profession. But it seems, the sale of a civil 
employment was not sufficient, and military go¬ 
vernments, which were intended for the sup¬ 
port of worn out veterans, must be thrown into 
the scale, to defray the extensive bribery of a 
contested election. Are these the steps you 
take to secure to your Sovereign the attachment 
of his army ? With what countenance dare you 
appear in the royal presence, branded as you 
are with the infamy of a notorious breach of 
trust? With what countenance can you take 
your ^eat at the treasury-board or in council, 
when you feel that every circulating whisper is 
at your expense alone, and stabs you to the 
heart ? Have you a single friend in parliament 
so shameless, so thoroughly abandoned, as to 
undertake your defence ? You know, my Lord, 
that there is not a man in either house, whose 
character, however flagitious, would not be ruined 
by mixing his reputation with yours; and does 
not your heart inform you, that you are de¬ 
graded below the condition of a man, when you 
are obliged to hear these insults with submis¬ 
sion, and even to thank me for my moderation ? 
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We are told, by the highest judicial authority, 
that Mr. Vaughan’s ofibr to purchase the rever¬ 
sion of a patent in Jamaica (which he was other¬ 
wise sufficiently entitled to) amounted to a high 
misdemeanour*. Be it so: and if he deserves it, 
let him be punished. But the learned judge 
might have had a fairer opportunity of display¬ 
ing the j)owers of his eloquence. Having deli¬ 
vered liimself Avith so much energy upon the 
criminal nature, and dangerous consequences of 
any attempt to corrupt a man in your Grace’s 
station, what would he have said to the minister 
himself, to that very privy counsellor, to that 
first commissioner of the treasury, who does not 
wait lor, but impatiently solicits the touch of 
corruption; who employs the meanCvSt-of hi^ 
creatures in these honourable services, and, f()r- 

* A little before the jiublication of this ancl the preceding; 
letter, the clias-tc Duke of (irafton had commenced a ]>rosecu- 
tion ai^aiiist Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring to cor¬ 
rupt Ills integrity by an offer of five thousand jwunds for a 
patent plac e in Jamaica. A rule to shc'W cause, wliy an ui- 
formation should not he exhibited against Vaughan for certain 
misdemeanours, being granted by the Court of King’s Ticncli, 
the matter was solemnly argued on the 27lh of November, 
1769, and, by the unanimous opinion of the four judges, the 
rule was made absolute. The jileadings and speeches were ac¬ 
curately taken in short-hand and published. The whole of 
l.ord Mansfield’s speech, and particularly the following ex¬ 
tracts from it, deserve the reader’s attention. " A practice of 

the 
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getting the genius and fidelity of his secretary, 
descends to apply to his house-builder for assist¬ 
ance ? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit 
to government, if, to clear your character, you 
should think proper to bring it into the House of 

Lords, or into the court of King’s Bench.- 

But, my Lord, you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS. 

the kind complained of ho-c is certainly di>lionourabIc and 
scandalous.—If a man, standing under the relation of an officer 
under the King, or of a person in whom the King puts con¬ 
fidence, or of a minister, takes money for the use of that con¬ 
fidence the King puts in him, he basely betrays the King,— 
lie basely betrays his trust.—If the King sold the ofliee, it 
i^uld acting contrary to the trust the constitution hath re¬ 
posed m him. The coiistiUition does not intend the crown 
should sell those offices, to raise a revenue out of them.—Is it 
possible to hesitate, whether this would not be criminal in the 
Duke of Grafton;—contrary to his duty as a privy counsellor; 
—contrary to his duty as a minister—contrary to his duty as 
a subject.—Ills advice should be free according to his judg¬ 
ment;—It is the duty of his office;—he has sworn to it.”—Not¬ 
withstanding all this, the chaste Duke of Grafton certainly 
sold a patent place to Mr. Hine for three thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds; and, for so doing, is now lord privy seal to the 
eha&tc George, with whose piety we are perpetually deafened. 
If the House ol Commons had done their duty, and impeached 
the black Duke for this most infamous breach of trust, how 
woefully must poor, honest Mansfield have been puzzled ! 
Ilis embarrassment would have afforded the most ridiculous 
scene that ever was exhibited. To save the worthy judge from 
this perplexity, and the no less worthy Duke from iinpeach- 
*7 ment. 
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LETTER XXXV*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

19 December, l'7fi9. 

When the complaints of a brave and 
powerful people are observed to encrease in pro¬ 
portion to the wrongs they have suffered; when, 
instead of sinking into submission, they are 

mcnt, the proscciition against Vaughan was immediately 
dropped upon my discovery and publication of the Dukc^'^ 
treachery. The suffering this charge to pass, without any 
enquiry, fixes shameless prostitution upon the face of the 
House of Commons, more strongly than even the Middlesex 
election.—^Yet the licentiousness of the press is complained of ! 

* The address to the King through the medium of tins let¬ 
ter, made a very great impression upon the public mind at 
the moment of its ap])earancc, and though 500 copies of the 
P. A. \vere printed in addition to the usual numbers circulated, 
not a single copy was to be procured in a few hours after its 
publication. The author himself, indeed, see med to entertain 
a very favourable opinion of it; as in Private Letter, No. 15, 
speaking of this Letter, he says, 1 am now meditating a 
capital, and, I hope, a final picce.^^ It was for this produc¬ 
tion that the Printer was prosecuted, and obtained the cele¬ 
brated verdict of " guilty of printing and publishing only,^^ 
the consequence of which, as already observed in note to Vol. I. 
p. 29, was, that two distinct motions were made m court; one 
by the counsel for the defendant in arrest of judgment, 
grounded on its ambiguity, and another by the counsel for the 
Crown, to compel the defendant to shew cause why the ver¬ 
dict should not be entered up according to the legal import. 
The case being argued, the Court of King^s Bench ultimately 

decided 
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roused to resistance, the time will soon arrive 
at which every inferior consideration must yield 
to the security of the Sovereign, and to the 
general safety of the state. There is a moment 
of difficulty and danger, at whicli flattery and 
falsehood can no longer deceive, and simplicity 
itself can no longer be misled. Let us suppose 
it arrived. Let us suppose a gracious, well-in¬ 
tentioned prince, made sensible at last of the 
great duty he owes to his people, and of his 
own disgraceful situation ; that he looks round 
him for assistance, and asks for no advice, but 

(lecitled that a new trial should be granted. This accordingly 
coiiiriieaccd, when the attorney general observing to the 
Chief Justice, that he had not the original newspaper by 
wTiich he^could prove tlie publication ; his Lordship laconically 
replied, “ that’s not iriy fault Mr. Attorney and in this 
manner terminated the second trial. The fact is, that the 
foreman of the jury upon the first trial iiad pocketed the 
paper, ujion its being banded to the jury box for inspection, 
and had afterwartls destroyed it. The expense the defendant 
was put to in this prosecution, as stated in Private Letter, No. 
19, amounted to about Sl'20. The late Mr. Almon, who 
was also prosecuted for selling a reprint of this letter, asserts, 
in a note to another edition of this work, that the legal ex¬ 
pense incurred in defending his own action, which could not 
exceed that of ihe original printer, amounted to betw'een Jtvt 
and six hundt'ed pounds ! An exaggeration which proves the 
necessity of exercising no small degree of caution, in esti¬ 
mating whatever other facts be has attempted to advance, with 
a view of elucidating the general history of the times, eiut. 

7 
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how to gratify the wishes, and secure the hap-^ 
piness of his subjects. In these circumstances, 
it may be matter of curious speculation to 
consider, if an honest man were permitted to 
approach a King, in what terms lie would ad¬ 
dress himself to his Sovereign. Let itbe imagined, 
no matter how improbable, that the first preju¬ 
dice against his character is removed, that the 
ceremonious difficulties of an audience are sur¬ 
mounted, that he feels himself animated by the 
purest and most honourable affections to his 
King and country, and that the great person, 
whom he addresses, has spirit enough to bid 
him speak freely, and understanding enough to 
listen to him with attention. Unacquainted with 

the vain impertinence of forms, he would deli- 

0 

ver his sentiments with dignity and firmness, 
but not without respect. 

SIR, 

It is the misfortune of your life, and 
originally the cause of every reproach and dis¬ 
tress, which has attended your government, that 
you should never have been acquainted with 
the language of truth, until you heard it in the 
complaints of your people. It is not, however, 
too late to correct the error of your education. 
We are still inclined to make an indulgent al¬ 
lowance for the pernicious lessons you received 
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in your youth, and to form the most sanguine 
hopes from the natural benevolence of your dis¬ 
position*. We are far from thinking you capa¬ 
ble of a direct, deliberate purpose to invade 
those original rights of your subjects, on which 
all their civil and political liberties depend. 
Had it been possible for us to entertain a suspi¬ 
cion so dishonourable to your character, we 
should long since have adopted a style of remon- 

* The plan of tntcla;^e and future dominion over the heir 
apparent, laid many years ago at Carleton-liouse between the 
Princess Dowager and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as 
gross and palpable, as that, wbicli was concerted between 
Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, to govern Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and in cllect to prolong his minority until the end 
of their lives. That prince had strong natural parts, and used 
frequently to blush for his own ignorance and want of edu¬ 
cation, which had been wilfully neglected by his mother and 
her mimon. A little experience however soon shewed him 
how shamefully he had been treated, and for wJiat infamous 
purposes he had been kept in ignorance. Our great Eilward 
too, at an early period, had sense enough to understand the 
nature of the connection between his abandoned mother, and 
the detested Mortimer. But, since that time, human nature, 
we may observe, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers 
may be chaste, and minions may be honest. When it was 
proposed to settle the present King’s household as Prince of 
Wales, It is well known that the Earl of Bute was forced into 
It, in direct contradiction to the late King’s inclination. That 
was the salient point, from which all the mischiefs and dis¬ 
graces of the present reign took life and motion. From that 
moment. Lord Bute never suflered the Prince of Wales to be 
hn instant out of his sight.—We need not look farther. 

VOL. II. F 
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strance very distant from the humility of com¬ 
plaint. The doctrine inculcated by our laws. 
That the King can do no ^rong^ is admitted 
without reluctance. We separate the amiable, 
goodnaturcd prince, from the folly and treach¬ 
ery of his servants, and the private virtues of 
the man, from the vices of his government. 
Were it not for this just distinction, I know 
not whether your Majesty’s condition, or that 
of Ihe English notion, would deserve most to 
be lamented. I would prepare your mind for 
a favourable reception of truth, by removing 
every painful, offensive idea of personal reproach. 
Your subjects, Sir, wish for nothing but that, as 
thcif are reasonable and affectionate enough to 
‘Separate your j)crson from your government, so 
ifou^ in your turn, slioukl distinguish between 
the conduct, which becomes the permanent 
dignity of a King, and that which series only to 
promote the temporary interest ajid miserable 
ambition of a minister. 

You ascendeil the throne with a declared, 
and, 1 doubt not, a sincere resolution of giving 
universal satislaction to your subjects'^. You 

* Born and cdiu'.ut d m country, I glory in the name 
of Briton; and the pcculuv liappmc-^h of luyhfe will ever con¬ 
sist in promoting the welfare of a people, who-=e loyally and 
warm aOcelien to me, I con?-ider as the greate.st and most 
peimanent '^rrurlty of my throne." King’s Speech, Novcni’ 
biT IS, i7h0. 'iDir. 
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found them pleased with the novelty of a young 
prince, whose countenance promised even more 
than his words, and loyal to you not only from 
principle, but passion. It was not a cold pro¬ 
fession of allegiance to the first magistrate, but 
a partial, animated attachment to a favourite 
prince, the native of their country. They did 
not wait to examine your conduct, nor to be 
determined by experience; but gave you a 
generous credit for the future blessings of your 
reign, and paid you in advance tlic dearest 
tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, was once 
tlic disposition of a people, who now surround 
your tlirone with reproaches and complaints. 
Do justice to yourself. Banish from your mind 
Hiose iinworthy opinions, with which some in^ 
tcrested persons have laboured to possess you, 
Distrust the men, who tell you that the 
Knglish are naturally liglit and inconstant; 
—that they complain without a cause. With¬ 
draw your confidence equally from all parties : 
from ministers, favourites, and relations ; and 
let there be one moment in your life, in which 
you have consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman*, believe me. Sir, you were per- 

* ife mcan:» rcnoum'oJ a connexion with Eii^^Iishmcn in 
favour of Scotchni|^'n: and the allusion is ehiefly to I.ord Bute 
iyi}L\ Ills ijTjuiediate friends, roir. 
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siiaded to pay a very ill-judged compliment to 
one part of your subjects, at the expence of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are not 
in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly intitled 
to protection j nor do I mean to condemn the 
policy of giving some encouragement to the 
novelty of their affections for the house of 
Hanover. I am ready to hope for every thing 
from their new-born zeal, and from the future 
steadiness of their allegiance. But hitherto they 
have no claim to your favour. To honour them 
with a determined predilection and confidence, 
in exclusion of your English subjects, who placed 
your family, and, in spite of treachery and re¬ 
bellion, have supported it upon the throne, is a 
mistake too gross, even for the unsuspecting 
generosity of youth. In this error we see a 
capital violation of the most obvious rules of 
policy and prudence. We trace it, however, to 
an original bias in your education, and are ready 
to allow for your inexperience. 

To the same early influence we attribute it, 
that you have descended to take a share not only 
in the narrow views and interests of particular 
persons, but in the fatal malignity of their pas¬ 
sions. At your accession to the throne, the 
whole system of government was altered, not 
from wisdom or deliberation, but because it had 
been adopted by your predecessor. A little 

2 
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personal motive of pique and resentment was 
sufficient to remove the ablest servants of the 
crown ♦; but it is not in this country, Sir, that 
such men can be dishonoured by the frowns of a 
King. They were dismissed, but could not be 
disgraced. Without entering into a minuter 
discussion of the merits of the peace, we may 
observe, in the imprudent hurry with which the 
first overtures from France were accepted, in the 
conduct of the negotiation, and terms of the 
treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate 
spirit of concession, with which a certain part 
of your subjects have been at all times ready to 
purchase a peace with the natural enemies of 
this country. On ^our part we are satisfied that 
e^ery thing was honourable and sincere, and if 
England was sold to France, we doubt not that 
your Majesty was equally betrayed. The con¬ 
ditions of the peace were matter of grief and 
surprise to your subjects, but not the immediate 
cause of their present discontent. 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to the 
prejudices and passions of others. With what 
firmness will you bea^* the mention of your own? 

* One of llic first acts of the present reign was to dismi<& 
Mr. Legge> because he had some yeais before refused to yield 
his interest in Hampshire to a Scotchman recoin mended by 
Lord Bute. This was the reason publickly assigned by his 
Lordship, author. 

The person here alluded to, was Sir Simeon Stuart, edit. 
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A man, not very honourably distinguished in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
favourite, considering nothing, but how he might’ 
best expose his person and principles to detesta¬ 
tion, and the national character of his country¬ 
men to contempt. The natives of that country, 
Sir, are as much distinguished by a peculiar 
character, as by your Majesty’s favour. Like 
another chosen people, they have been conducted 
into the land of plenty, where they find them¬ 
selves effectually marked, and divided from man¬ 
kind. There is hardly a period, at which the most 
irregular character may not be redeemed. The 
mistakes of one sex find a retreat in patriotism; 
tliose of the other in dcvotioil. Mr. Wilkes 
brought with him into politics the samedibera*! 
sentiments, by which his private conduct liad 
been directed, and seemed to think, that, as there 
are few excesses, in which an Engliali gentleman 
may not be permitted to indulge, the same lati¬ 
tude was allowed him in the choice of his political 
principles, and in the spirit of maintaining them. 
—I mean to state, not entirely to defend his 
conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal, he sufl 
fered some unwarrantable insinuations to escape 
him. He said more than moderate men would 
justify; but not enough to entitle him to the 
honour of your Majesty’s personal resentment. 
The rays of Royal indignation, collected upon 
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him, served only to illuminate, and could not 
consume. Animated by the favour of the people 
on one side, and heated by persecution on the 
other, his views and sentiments changed with his 
situation. Plardly serious at first, he is now an 
enthusiast. The coldest bodies warm with oppo¬ 
sition, the hardest sparkle in collision. There is 
a holy mistaken zeal in politics as well as reli¬ 
gion. By persuading otliers, we convince our¬ 
selves. Tlie passions are engaged, and create a 
maternal affection in the mind, which forces us 
to love the cause, for which we suffer.—Is this a 
contention worthy of a King ? Are you not 
sensible how much the meanness of the cause 
gives an air of ridicule to tlie serious difficulties 
^nto which you have been betrayed ? the destruc¬ 
tion of one man has been now, for many years, 
the sole objectof your government; and if there 
can be any tiling still more disgraceful, we have 
seen, for such an object, the utmost influence of 
the executive pow’^er, and every ministerial arti¬ 
fice exerted without success. Nor can you ever 
succeed, unless /le should be imprudent enough 
to forfeit the protection of those laws, to which 
you owe your crown, or unless your ministers 
should persuade you to make it a question of 
force alone, and try the whole strength of go¬ 
vernment in opposition to the people. The 
lessons //e has rcccixed from experience, will 
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probably guard him from such excess of folly; 
and in your Majesty’s virtues we find an un¬ 
questionable assurance that no illegal violence 
will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a 
design, we would attribute the continued vio¬ 
lation of the laws, and even this last enormous 
attack upon the vital principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, to an ill-advised, unworthy, personal re¬ 
sentment. From one false step you have been 
betrayed into another, and as the cause was 
unworthy of you, your ministers were deter¬ 
mined that the prudence of the execution 
should correspond with the wisdom and dignity 
of the design. They have reduced you to the 
necessity of choosing out of a variety of diffii 
culties;—to a situation so unhappy, that you 
can neither do wrong without ruin, nor right 
without affliction. These w^orthy servants have 
undoubtedly given you many singular proofs of 
their abilities. Not contented with making Mr, 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judi¬ 
ciously transferred the question, from the rights 
and interests of one man, to the most important 
rights and interests of the people, and forced 
your subjects, from wishing well to the cause of 
an. individual, to unite with him in their own. 
Let them proceed as they have begun, and 
your Majesty need not doubt that the cata- 
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strophe will do no dishonour to the conduct 
of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced, 
will not admit of a compromise with the English 
nation. Undecisive, qualifying measures will 
disgrace your government still more than open 
violence, and, without satisfying the people, 
will excite their contempt. They have too 
much understanding and spirit to accept of an 
indirect satisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing 
less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution 
itself, can heal the wound, which has been given 
to the constitution *, nor will any thing less be 
accepted. I can readily believe that there is an 
influence siiflicicnt to recall that })crnicioiis vote* 
The House of Commons undoubtedly consider 
their duty to tlie crown as paramount to all other 
obligations. To us they are only indebted for an 
accidental existence, and have j Uoily transferred 
their gratitude from their parents to their bene¬ 
factors;—^from those, who gave them birth, to 
the minister, from whose benevolence they derive 
the comforts and pleasures of their political life; 
—^who has taken the tcnderest care of their in- / 
tancy, and relieves their necessities without 
offending their delicacy. But, if it were possible j 

* See note to Letter xlvi. in which the repeal of this reso¬ 
lution is distinctly detailed, edit. 
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for their integrity to be degraded to a condition 
So vile and abject, that, compared with it, the 
present estimation they stand in is a state of 
honour and respect, consider, Sir, in what inan-^ 
ner you will afterwards proceed. Can you con¬ 
ceive that tlie people of this country will long 
submit to be governed by so llcxible a House of 
Commons! It is not in the nature of human 
society, that any form of government, in such 
circumstances, can long be preserved. In ours, 
the general contempt of the people is as fatal as 
their detestation. Such, I am persuaded,wmuld be 
the necessary effect of any base concession made 
by the ])resent House of Commons, and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be accepted, it re¬ 
mains for you to decitle whether you will,, at am 
hazard, support a set of men, who have reduced 
you to this uiiha])py dilemma, or whether you 
will gratify the united wishes of the whole people 
of England by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 

that you have personally no design against the 

constitution, nor any view^s inconsistent with the 

good of your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate 

long upon the choice, which it equally concerns 

your interest, and your honour to adopt. On 

one side, you hazard the affection.^ of all vour 

¥ 

English subjects; you relinquish every hope-of 

1 
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fepose to yourself, and you endanger the es* 
tablishnient of your family lor ever. All this 
you venture for no object whatsoever, or for 
such an object, as it would be an allront to you 
to name. Men ol‘ sense will examine your con* 
duct with suspicion j wliile those who are inca¬ 
pable of comprehending to w hat degree they ar© 
injured, afflict you with clamours equally insolent 
and unmeaning. Supposing it jjossible that no 
fatal struggle shoidd ensue, you determine at 
once to be unhappy, without the hope of a com¬ 
pensation either from interest or ambition. If an 
English King be hated or despised, he miisl be 
unhappy ; and this perhaps is tlie only political 
truth, wliich he ought to be convinced of without 
4'xperyitent. Jlut il‘ the English people should 
no longer confine their resentment to a submis¬ 
sive representation of their wrongs ; ifj following 
ihe glorious example of their ancestors, they 
siiould no longer appeal to the t reaturc of the 
constitution, but to that high Being, w'ho gave 
them the rights of humanity, whose gifts it were 
sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. Sir, 
upon what part of your subjects would you rely 
fin' assistance. 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed. In return, they give 
you every day fresh marks of their resentment, 
riiey despise the miserable governor you have 
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sent them*, because he is the creature of Lord 
Bute; nor is it from any natural confusion in 
their ideas, that they are so ready to confound 
the original of a King with the disgraceful re¬ 
presentation of him. 

The distance of the Colonics would make it 
impossible for them to take an active concern in 
your adhii s, if they were as well affected to your 
government as they once pretended to be to your 
person. ^I hcy were ready enough to distinguish 
between you and your ministers. They com¬ 
plained of an act of the legislature, but traced 
the origin of it no higher than to the servants of 
the crown: Tliey pleased themselves with the 
hope that their Sovereign, if not favourable to 
their cause, at least was impartial. The decisive; 
personal part you took against them, has effec¬ 
tually banished that first distinction from their 
mindst. They consider you as united with your 

* Viscount Tovvnshcnd, sent ovlt on the plan of being resi¬ 
dent governor. The historyof hi'? ntliculous administration 
shall not be lost to the public, authoii. 

This prottjise the author did not fulfil; but see his Miscella¬ 
neous Letters, No. iv. ct seep on the appointment of this noble¬ 
man to the Lord Liculcnancy. rnrr. 

•f In the King’s speech of 8 November, 1768, it was de¬ 
clared " Tliat the spirit of faction had broken out afresh in' 
some of the colonics, and, in one of them, proceeded to acts 
of violence and resistance to the execution of the laws;—that 
Boston was in a state of disobedience to all law and govern¬ 
ment, and had proceeded to measures subversive of the consti- 
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servants against America,' and know how to dis¬ 
tinguish the Sovereign and a venal parliament 
on one side, from the real sentiments of the En¬ 
glish people on the otlier. Looking forward to 
independence, they might possibly receive you 
for their King ; but, if ever you retire to Ame¬ 
rica, be assured they will give you such a cove¬ 
nant to digest, as the presbytery of Scotland 
would have been ashamed to offer to Charles the 
second. They left their native land in search 
of freedom, and found it in a desart. Divided 
as they are into a thousand forms of policy and 
religion, there is one point in which they all 
agree:—they equally detest the pageantry of a 
King, and the supercilious hypocrisy of a bishop. 
• It is not then from the alienated affections of 
Ireland or America, that you can reasonably 
look for assistance; still less from the people,of 
England, who are actually contending for their 
rights, and in this great question, are parties 
against you. You are not, however, destitute 
of every appearance of suppoi't: You have all 
the Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and 
Tories of this country, and all Scotland without 
exception. Considering from what family you 
axe descended, the choice of your friends has 
been singularly directed; and truly, Sir, if you 

tution, and attended with circumstances, that manifested a dis¬ 
position to throw off their dependence on Great Britain/' 
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had not lost the Whig interest of England, I 
should admire your dexterity in turning the 
hearts of your enemies. Is it possible for you 
to place any confidence in men, who, before they 
are faithful to you, must renounce every opinion, 
and betray every principle, both in church and 
state, which they inherit from their ancestors, 
and are confirmed in by their education ^ whose 
numbers are so inconsiderable, that they have 
long since been obliged to give up the principles 
and language wliich distinguish them as a party, 
and to fight under the banners of their enemies ? 
Their zeal begins with hypocrisy, and must con- 
olude in treachorv. At first thev deceive: at 

•L ^ 

last iliey betrav. 

ft • 

As to the Scotch, 1 must, suppose yons heart 
and understanding so biLisNcd, from vour earliest 
infancy, in their favour, that nolliing less tlian 
yoiir o\ai niisfurtnncs can undeceive you. You 
will not accept oi* llie iiniforni experience of 
your ancestors*, and when once a man is deter¬ 
mined to f’clievc, the vt'i'v absiuditv of‘ the doc- 
trine coniinns him in his faith. A bigoted im- 
ilerstandiiig can draw a proof uf attachment to 
the house of Hatiover from a notorious zeal for 
the house of Stuart, and find an earnest of future 
loyalty in former rebellions. Appearances are 
however in their favour: so strongly indeed, that 
one would think they had forgotten that yop arp 
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their lawful King, and had mistaken you for a 
pretender to the crown. Let it be admitted then 
that the Scotch are as sincere in their present 
professions, as if you were in reality not an En¬ 
glishman, but a Briton of the North. You would 
not be the first prince, of their native country, 
against whom the}'^ have rebelled, nor the first 
whom they have basely bcijaycd. Have yon 
forgotten, Sir, or has your fiuourite concealed 
from you that part of our history, when the un- 
iiappy Charles, (and he too had piivale virtues) 
fled from the open, avowed indignation of his 
English subjects, and surrendered himself at dis¬ 
cretion to the good faith of his own countiymen. 
Without looking tor su])port in their aOections 
-^ubjec,ts, he applied only lo their honour as gen¬ 
tlemen, for protection, d he\' received him as 
they would vour Maicsi r, \vith }>o\vs, and sjiiiJes, 
and taisehood, and kept him uiilil they had vSet- 
tled tlicir bargain with the Engiisli parliament; 
then basely sold tiicir native king lo the,ven¬ 
geance of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the 
act of a few traitors, bnt the deliberate trea- 
eliery or a Scotch jrarliamenl, represcating the 
nation. A wise prince might draw from it two 
lessons of equal utility to himself. On one side 


he might learn to dread the midisguised resent¬ 
ment of a generous people, who dare openly 
iissert tliqir rights, and who, in a just cause, are 
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ready to meet their Sovereign in the field. Oti 
the other side, he would be taught to apprehend 
something fiir more formidable;—fawning trea¬ 
chery, against which no prudence can guard, no 
courage can defend. The insidious smile upon the 
cheek would warn him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army 
has been too frequently applied*, you have some 
reason to expect, that there are no services they 
would refuse. Here too we trace the partiality of 
your understanding. You take the sense of'the 
army from the conduct of the guards, with the 
same justice with wliich you collect the sense of 
the people from the representations of the minis¬ 
try. Your marching regiments. Sir, will not 
make the guards their example either as soldiers 
or subjects. They feel and resent, as they ought 
to do, that invariable, undistinguishing favour 
with which tlie guards are treated t j while those 


* See Miscellaneous Letters, No. xxiv. in which the Author 
discusses this subject more at large, edit. 

t The number of commissioned officers in the guards arc to 
the marching regiments as one to eleven ;—the number of re¬ 
giments given to the guards, compared with those given to the 
line, is about three to one, at a moderate computation; conse¬ 
quently the partiality in favour of the guards is as thirty-three 
to one.—So much lor the officers.—The private men have four- 
pence a day to subsist pn; and five hundred lashes, if they de¬ 
sert. Under this punishment, they frequently expire. With 
these encouragements, it is supposed, they may be depended 

upon, 
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gallant troops, by whom every hazardous, every 
laborious service is performed, are left to perish 
in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, 
neglected and forgotten. If they had no sense of 
the great original duty they owe their country, 
their resentment would operate like patriotism, 
and leave your cause to be defended by those, 
to whom you have lavished the rewards and ho¬ 
nours of their profession. The Praetorian Bands, 
enervated and debauched as they were, liad still 
strength enough to awe the Roman populace: 
but when tlie distant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side then, which ever way you turn 
your eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and 
distressi, You. may determine to support the 
very ministry who have reduced your affairs to 
this deplorable situation : you may shelter youi*- 
self under the forms of a parliament, and set 
your people at defiance. But be assured. Sir, 
that such a resolution would be as imprudent as 
it would be odious. If it did not immediately 
shake your establishment, it would rob you of 
your peace of mind for ever. 

upon, whenever a certain person thinks it necessary to butcher 
hUj'elloiv-suhject?. Aumon. 

The impolicy here pointed out has been since acknowledged 
and acted upon : and the soldier of the present day has no rea¬ 
son to complain either of poverty of income, or severity of 
discipline, edit. 

VOL. II. 
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On the other, how different is the prospect I 
How easy, how safe and honourable is tlie path 
before you! The English nation declare they 
are grossly injured by their representatives, and 
solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful prero¬ 
gative, and give them an opportunity of recall¬ 
ing a trust, which, they find, has been scandal¬ 
ously abused. You are not to be told that the 
power of the House of Commons is not original, 
but delegated to tliem for the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple, from whom th 3y received it. A question 
of right arises between the constituent and the 
representative body. By what authority shall it 
be decided ? Will your Majesty interfere in a 
question in wliicli you have properly no imme¬ 
diate concern.—It w^ould be a step ..equally 
odious and unnecessary. Shall the Lords be 
called upon to determine the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Commons ?—They cannot do it 
without a flagrant breach of the constitution. 
Or will you refer it to the judges ?—They have 
often told your ancestors, that the law of par- 
bament is above them. What party then re¬ 
mains, but to leave it to the people to determine 
for themselves ? They alone are injured; and 
since there is no superior power, to which the 
cause can be referred, they alone ought to de¬ 
termine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious 
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argument upon a subject already so discussed, 
that inspiration could hardly throw a new light 
upon it. There are, however, two points of 
view, in which it particularly imports your Ma¬ 
jesty to consider the late proceedings of the 
House of Commons. By depriving a subject of 
his birthright, they have attributed to their own 
vote an authority equal to an act of the whole 
legislature; and, though perhaps not with the 
same motives, have strictly followed the exam¬ 
ple of the long parliament, wliich first declared 
the regal office useless, and soon after with as 
little ceremony, dissolved the House of Lords. 
The same pretended ])ower, which robs an En¬ 
glish subject of his birthright, may rob an En¬ 
glish Kirig of ids crown. In another view, the 
resolution of the House of Commons, apparently 
not so dangerous to your Majesty, is still more 
alarming to your people. Not contented with 
divesting one man of his right, they have arbi¬ 
trarily conveyed that right to another. They 
have set aside a return as illegal, without daring 
to censure those officers, who were particularly 
apprized of Mr. Wilkes’s incapacity, not only 
by the declaration of the House, but expressly 
by the writ directed to them, and, who never¬ 
theless returned him as duly elected. They have 
rejected the majority of votes, the only criterion, 
by which our laws judge of the sense of the peo- 
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pie j they have transferred the right of election 
fi’om the collective to the representative body ; 
and by these acts, taken separately or together, 
they have essentially altered the original consti¬ 
tution of tlic House of Commons. Versed, as 
your Majesty undoubtedly is, in the English 
history, it cannot easily escape you, how much 
it is your interest, as well as your duty, to pre¬ 
vent one of tlie three estates from encroaching 
upon the province of the other two, or assuming 
the authority of them all. When once they have 
departed from the great constitutional line, by 
which all their proceedings should be directed, 
wlio will answer for their future moderation ? Or 
what assurance will they give you, that, when 
they have trampled upon their equals, they will 
submit to a superior ? Your Majesty may learn 
hereafter, how nearly the slave and tyrant are 
allied. 

vSomc of your council, more candid than the 
rest, admit the abandoned profligacy of the pre¬ 
sent House of Commons, but oppose their disso¬ 
lution upon an opinion, I confess not very un¬ 
warrantable, that their successors would be 
equally at the disposal of the treasury. I cannot 
persuade myself that the nation will have profit¬ 
ed so little by experience. But if that opinion 
were well founded, you might then gratify our 
wishes at an easy rate, and appease the pre- 

2 
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sent clamour against yo\ir government, without 
offering any material injury to tlie favourite cause 
of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. 
The affections of your subjects may still be re¬ 
covered. But before you subdue hearts, 
you must gain a noble victory over your own. 
Discard those little, personal resentments, which 
have too long directed your public conduct. 
Pardon this man the remainder of liis punisli- 
ment; and if resentment still prevails, make it, 
what it should have been long since, an act not 
of mercy, but contempt. He will soon fall back 
into his natural station,—a silent senator, and 
hardly supporting the weekly eloquence of a 
jjewspiyper. The gentle breath of’ peace would 
leave him on the surface, neglected and unre¬ 
moved. It is only the tempest, that lifls him 
from his place *. 

It is evident from other passages, as well as the present, 
that Junius was not, strictly speaking, a partisan of Mr. 
Wilkes, though he was a determined enemy to the decision 
of the House of Commons with respect to the Midillesex elec¬ 
tion, Mr. Wilkes, previous to the judgment of the court of 
King^s Bench for two libels, which are more particularly 
touched upon in the Editor's note to Letter xlvi. presented the 
follort uig address and petition to the King, to neither of uhicli* 
however, was any answer returned. It is to these docimients 
fliat JuMus alludes in the recommendation given in the fore¬ 
going paragraph; 
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Without consulting your minister, call to¬ 
gether your whole council. Let it appear to 

TO THE king’s most EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

SIRE, 

I BEG to throw myself at your Majesty’s feet, and 
to supplicate that mercy and clemency which shine with such 
lustre amonjr your many princely virtues. 

Some former ministers, whom your Majesty, in condescend 
sion to the wishes of your people, thought proper to remove, 
employed every wicked and dcceilful art to oppress your sub¬ 
jects, and to revenge their own personal cause on me, whom 
they imagined to he the principal author of bringing to the 
public view their ignorance, msulTiciency, and treachery to 
your Majesty and the nation. 

I have been the innocent but unhappy victim of their re¬ 
venge. I was forced by their injustice and violence into an 
exile, which I have never ceased for several years to consider as 
the most cruel oppression, because I no longer could be un¬ 
der the benign protection of your Majesty m tlie land of 
liberty. 

With a heart full of zeal for the service of your Majesty, 
and my country, I implore, Sire, your clemency. My only 
hopes of pardon are founded in the great goodness and bene¬ 
volence of your Majesty ; and every day of freedom you may 
be graciously plcase^d to permit me the enjoyment of ii« my 
dear native land, shall give yiroofs of my zeal and attachment 
to your service. 

I am, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s most obedient, 
and dutiful subject, 

illarch 4, 1768. JOHN WILKES. 

TO 
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the public that you can determine and act for 
yourself. Come forward to your people. Lay 
aside the wretched formalities of a King, and 
speak to your subjects with the spirit of a man, 
and in the language of a gentleman. Tell tlicm 
you have been fatally deceived. The acknow¬ 
ledgment will be no disgrace, but ratlicr an 
honour to your understanding. Tell them you 
are determined to remove every cause of coju- 

TO THE king’s* most EXei-LLEN'l 

The humble Petition ^>f John Wilke^, 

SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioner, having stood forUi ni sufipori, 
of the constitutional rights of this kingdom, in opposition to 
a late violent administration, hath been severely prosocufi'd at 
^aw, and sentenced to pay a heavy line, and to sidlor an im¬ 
prisonment of twenty-two months; that the unfair methotU 
employed to convict yonr petitioner have been jialpable and ma¬ 
nifest; that the petitioner has always been yonr Maje.-ty’s 
loyal subject, zealously attached to yonr illnstnoiis hou«f‘, anil 
will remain the same to the end of his life; that he looks up 
to the throne only for that protection and justu'c, which emi¬ 
nently distinguish your Majesty’s royal character; that your 
petitioner, with the greatest defereuee, submits the whole of 
his case to your Majesty’s consideration, and humbly suppli¬ 
cates your royal clemency. 

And your Petitioner, 

as in duty bound, 

shall ever jiray. 

King^s Bench Prison, JOHN VVILKUS. 

AW. 28, 1708. 
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plaint against your government; that you will 
give your confidence to no man, who does not 
possess the confidence of your subjects; and 
leave it to themselves to determine, by their 
conduct at a future election, whether or no it 
be in reality the general sense of the nation, 
that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded 
by the present House of Commons, and the con¬ 
stitution betrayed. They will then do justice 
to their reprcseiitati\ es and to themselves. 

Tliesc sentiments. Sir, and the stile they are 
conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because 
they arc new to you. Accustomed to the lan¬ 
guage of courtiers, you measure their affections 
by the vehemence of their expressions; and, 
when they only praise you indirectly, you ad-w 
mire their sincerity. Cut tliis is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you. 
Sir, who tell you that you have many friends, 
whose affections are fbunded upon a principle 
of personal attachment. The first foundation 
of friendship is not the power of conferring 
benefits, but the equality with which they are 
received, and maij l)e returned. The fortune, 
whicli made you a King, forbad you to have a 
friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
violated witli im})unity. The mistaken Prince, 
who looks f()r friendship, will find a favourite, 
and in that favourite the ruin of his affairs* 
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The people of England are loyal to the house 
of Hanover, not from a vain preference of one 
family to another, but from a conviction that tlie 
establishment of that family was necessary to 
the support of their civil and religious liberties. 
This, Sir, is a principle of allegiance ecpially 
solid and rational j—fit for Englishmen to adopt, 
and well worthy of your Majesty’s encourage¬ 
ment. We cannot long be deluded by nominal 
distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is 
only contemptible j—armed with the sovereign 
authority, their principles arc formidable. The 
Prince, who imitates their conduct, should be 
warned by their example ; and wliilc lie plumes 
himself upon the security of his title to the 
-crown, should remember that, as it was acquired 
by one revolution, it may be lost by another *. 

JUNIUS. 


* A writer in tlie Public Advertiser, 'who employed the 
signature of Modc-stus, and js occa«>ionally noticed by Junius, 
under some one of Ins auxiliary signatures, published in the 
same newspaper a countcr-ejnstle to the King, but it docs not 
appear to have attracted much attention. It was the peculiar 
misfortune of the administration of the period before us, to 
be more ruined by ihcir own writers than their own misdeeds, 
riw date of this letter of iModestus is Dec. 1769. ldit. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DURE OF GRAFTON. 

WY LORD, 14 Feb. lllO' 

If I were personally your enemy, I 
might pity and forgive you. You have every 
claim to compassion, that can arise from misery 
and distress. The condition you are reduced to 
would disarm a private enemy of his resentment, 
and leave no consolation to the most vindictive 
spirit, but that such an object, as you are, would 
disgrace the dignity of revenge But in the 
relation you have borne to this country, you 

have no title to indulgence ; and if I had fol- 

• 

lowed the dictates of my own opinion, I never 
should have allowed you the respite of a mo¬ 
ment. Ill your public character, you have in¬ 
jured every subject of the empire j and though 

* The duke had now resij^ned the office of first lord of the 
treasury, harassed and worn out by tlie attacks of liOrd Chat¬ 
ham and his friends m parliament, and of Junius, and the 
petitioners and remonstrators from all parts of the country 
out of parliament. He resigned abrujitly, and left the cabinet in 
some confusion, I.ord Camden having not long before been com¬ 
pelled to leave the office of Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Charles 
Yorke, who had been called to succeed him, having killed 
himself through mere political vexation. '^Tlie Duke of Grafton 
was succeeded by Lord North, edit. 

6 
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an individual is not authorized to forgive the 
injuries done to society, he is called upon to 
assert his separate share in the public resent¬ 
ment. I submitted however to the Judgment of 
men, more moderate, perhaps more candid, than 
myself. For my own part, I do not pretend to 
understand those prudent forms of decorum, 
those gentle rules of discretion, which some 
men endeavour to unite with the conduct of the 
greatest and most Iiazardous aflairs. Engaged 
in the defence of an honourable cause, I would 
take a decisive part.—1 should scorn to provide 
for a future retreat, or to keep terms with a 
man, who preserves no measures w^ith the pub¬ 
lic. Neither the abject submission of deserting 
► his post in the hour of danger, nor even the 
* sacred shield of cowardice sliould protect him. 
I would pursue him through life, and try the 
last exertion of my abilities to preserve the pe¬ 
rishable infamy of his name, and make it im¬ 
mortal. 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all 
the sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute’s 
patronage, and to your own unfortunate ambi¬ 
tion ? Was it for this you abandoned your 
earliest friendships,—the warmest connexions of 

* - Sacro trenmfre imorc. Every coward pretends 

to be planet-struck. 
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your youth, and all those honourable engage* 
ments, by which you once solicited, and might 
have acquired the esteem of your country ? 
Have you secured no recompence for such a 
waste of honour ?—Unhappy man ! what party 
will receive the common deserter of all parties ? 
Without a client to flatter, without a friend to 
console you, and with only one companion from 
the honest house of Bloomsbury, you must now 
retire into a dreadful solitude. At the most 
active period of life, you must quit the busy 
scene, and conceal yourself from the world, if 
you would hope to save the wretched remains 
of a ruined reputation. The vices operate like 
age,—^bring on disease before its time, and in 
the prime of youth leave the character broken^ 
and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as 
well as contemptible. Where is now that firm¬ 
ness, or obstinacy so long boasted of by your 
friends, and acknowledged by your enemies ? 
We were taught to expect, that you would not 
leave the ruin of this country to be complected 
by other hands, but were determined either to 
gain a decisive victory over the constitution, or 
to perish bravely at least behind the last dyk# 
of the prerogative. You knew the danger, and 
might have been provided for it. You took 
sufficient time to prepare for a meeting with 
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your parliament, to confirm the mercenary fide¬ 
lity of your dependants, and to suggest to your 
Sovereign a language suited to his dignity at 
least, if not to his benevolence and wisdom. 
Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated with 
anxious expectation upon one great point, you 
meanly evaded the question, and, instead of 
the explicit firmness and decision of a King, 
gave us nothing but the misery of a ruined * 
grazier, and the whining piety of a Methodist. 
Wc had reason to expect, that notice would 
have been taken of the petitions which the King 
lias received from the English nation ; and al¬ 
though I can conceive some personal motives 
for not yielding to them, I can find none, in 


* There was something- wonderfully pathetic in the mention 
ihc horned catt/c. author. 

It was with this teim that the speech from tlio throne may 
be said to have commenced—m allusion to the distemper 
among the horned cattle, a kind of murrain which had pre¬ 
vailed largely on the continent, and to prevent the importation 
of which into this country, various regulations had been adopted 
by the privy council during the recess. It was impossible for 
Junius to restrain from this stroke of pleasantry upon the 
Duke of Grafton, the inditcr or composer of the royal speech. 

While the speech thus condescende d to take notice of the 
veterinary concerns of the nation, die petitions and remon¬ 
strances that had been presented from the city, from We*-!- 
minster, from Surrey, York, and ether parts of the kingdom, 
were purposely disregarded and treated with silent contempt. 

EDIT. 
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common prudence or decency, for treating them 
with contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the 
English people will not tamely submit to this 
unworthy treatment;—they had a right to be 
heard, and their petitions, if not granted, de¬ 
served to be considered. Whatever be the real 
views and doctrine of a court, the Sovereign 
should be taught to preserve some forms of at¬ 
tention to his subjects, and if he will not redress 
their grievances, not to make them a topic of 
jest and mockery among lords and ladies of the 
bedchamber. Injuries may be atoned for and 
forgiven; but insults admit of no compensation. 
They degrade the mind in its own esteem, and 
force it to recover its level by revenge. This 
neglect of the petitions was however a part of 
your original plan of government, nor will any 
consequences it has produced account for your 
deserting your Sovereign, in the midst of that 
distress, in which you and your * new friends 
had involved him. One would think, my Lord, 
you might have taken tliis spirited resolution 
before you had dissolved the last of those early 
connexions, which once, even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth rbefbre you 
had obliged Lord Granby to quit a service he 
was attached to;—before you had discarded 


The Bedford party. 
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one chancellor’'^, and killed another t. To 
what an abject condition have you laboured to 
reduce the best of princes, when the unhappy 
man, who yields at last to such personal instance 
and solicitation, as never can be fairly employed 
against a subject, feels himself degraded by 
his compliance, and is unable to survive the dis¬ 
graceful honours which his gracious Sovereign 
had compelled him to accept. He was a man 
of spirit, for he had a quick sense of sliame, and 
death has redeemed his character. I know your 
Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon 
this event; but there is another heart, not yet, 
I hope, quite callous to the touch of humanity, 
to which it ought to be a dreadful lesson for 
► ever t. 

Now, my Lord, let us consider the situation 
to which 'you have conducted, and in which 
you have thought it adviseable to abandon your 
royal master. Whenever the people have com¬ 
plained, and nothing better could be said in 
defence of the measures of government, it has 

* See note * in p. 90. Lord Granby had resig^ned about the 
Ume of the dismission of Lord Camden, and for similar rea¬ 
sons. 

t Honourable Charles Yorke, brotlier of Lord Hardwicke. 
See the above note in p. 90. 

X The most secret particulars of this detestable transaction 
siiall, in due time, be given to the public. I'lie people shall 
know what kind of man they have to deal with. 
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been the fashion to answer us, though not very 
fairly, with an appeal to the private virtues of 
our Sovereign. “ Has lie not, to relieve the 
people, surrendered a considerable part of his 
revenue ?—Has he not made the judges inde¬ 
pendent, by fixing them in their places for life ?” 
—My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious prin¬ 
ciple, which gave birth to these concessions, and 
have nothing to regret, but that it has never been 
adhered to. At the end of seven years, we are 
loaded witli a debt of above five hundred thousand 
pounds upon the civil list, and we now see the 
chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced 
out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
for delivering liis honest opinion in parliament^ 
upon the greatest constitutional question, that has 
arisen since the revolution —We care not to 

* The que^ion here alluded to, was the legality of the vote 
of the IloUhO of Commons, winch seated Mr. Luttrell for the 
county of Middlcncx, A great debate arose upon this subject 
in the House of Lords on thi* opening of the session, Janu ry 9, 
1770, in wliieh Lord Camden cxju’csscd his decided disappro¬ 
bation of the conduct pursued hy the lower house, in the follow¬ 
ing energetic terms:—" I consider I he decision upon that af¬ 
fair, as a direct attack upon the first principles of the coiisli • 
iution; and if, in the judicial exc rcit-e of my office, I were to 
pay any regard to that, or to any other such vote, passed in 
opposition to the known and established laws of the land, I 
should look upon rnysclf as a traitor to my trusb and an enemy 
to my country/^^ 

This 
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whose private virtues you appeal; the theor}’ of 
such a government is falsehood and mockery;— 
the practice is oppression. You have laboured 
then (though I confess to no purpose) to rob 
your master of the only plausible answer, that 
ever was given in defence of his government,— 
of the opinion, which tlte people had conceived 
of his personal honour and integrity.—The Duke 
of Bedford was more moderate than your Grace. 
He only forced his master to ^nolate a solemn 
promise made to an* individual. But you, my 
Lord, have successfully extended your advice to 
every political, every moral engagement, that 
could bind either the magistrate or the man. 
The condition of a King is often miscraldc, but' 
■'it required your Grace’s abilities to make it, 
contemptible.—You will say perhaps that tlie 
faithful servants, in whose hands you have left 
him, are able to retrieve his honour, and to sup¬ 
port his government. You have publicly de¬ 
clared, even since your resignation, that you 

Tins public avowal ol’ an opinion, eo contrary to the pro¬ 
ceedings, if not to the views, of administration, was con-idered 
by them as a total defection; and on the I7th of the sam<' 
uifinth. Lord Camden received a message from the secretary 
of state’s office, desiring, in his Majesty’s name, that lie would 
deliver up the seals that evening at seven o’clock; which he 
did accordingly, into his Majesty’s own hands, cinr. 

^ Mr. Stuart Mackenzie.—See the instance referred to in 
Vol. L Letter xii. note. edit. 

VOL. II. n 
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approved of their measures, and admired their 
characters, particularly that of the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich What a pity it is, tliat, with all this 
approbation, you should think it necessary to 
separate yourself from such amiable companions. 
You forget, my Lord, that while you are lavish 
in the praise of men whom you desert, you are 
publicly opposing your conduct to your opinions, 
and depriving yourself of the only plausible 
pretence you had for leaving your Sovereign 
overwhelmed with distress; I call it plausible, 
for, in truth, there is no reason whatsoever, less 
than the frowns of your master, that could 
iustify a man of spirit for abandoning his post at 
a moment so critical and important ? It is in 
vain to evade the question. If you will not 
speak out, the public have a right to judge 
from appearances. We are authorized to con¬ 
clude, that you either differed from your col¬ 
leagues, whose measures you still affect to de¬ 
fend, or that you thought the administration of 
the King’s affairs no longer tenable. You are 
at liberty to choose between the hypocrite and 
the coward. Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. Your coiintiy 
unites the characters, and gives you credit for 
them both. For my own part, I see nothing 

* liOrd Sandwich had been first Lord of the Admiralty, and 
u'as again nominated to this post in 1771. edit. 
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inconsistent in your conduct. You began with 
betraying the people,—you conclude with be¬ 
traying the King. 

In your treatment of particular persons, you 
have preserved the uniformity of your character. 
Even Mr. Bradshaw declares, that no man was 
ever so ill used as himself. As to the provision * 
you have made for liis family, lie was intitlcd to 
it by the house he lives in. The successor of one 
Chancellor might well pretend to be the rival of 
another. It is the breach of private friendship 
which touches Mr. Bradshaw: and to say the 
truth, when a man of his rank and abilities Iiad 
taken so active a part in your aftairs, he ought 
not to have been let down at last with a misera¬ 
ble pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

* A pension of 15001. per annum, insured upon the J 1-ljaIf 
per cents, (he was too cunrnujj to trust to Irish .security) for 
the hv'es of himself and all his sons. Tliis <fentleman, who a 
very few years ago was clerk to a contractor for forage, and 
afterwards exalted to a petty po.st in the war office, thought it 
necessary (as soon as he was appointed secretary to the trea¬ 
sury) to lake that great iiouse in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, in which 
the earl of Northington had resided, while he was lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain. As to tile pension. Lord North 
very solemnly assured the House of Commons, that no pension 
was ever so well deserved as Mr. Bradshaw’s.—N. B. Lord 
Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not near so well provided 
for, and Sir Edward Hawke, who saved the state, retires with 
two thousand pounds a year, on the Irish establishment, from 
which he in fact receives less than Mr. Bradshaw’s pension. 

11 52 ' 
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Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onslow, and Governor 
Burgoyne^ were equally engaged with you, and 
have rather more reason to complain than Mr. 
Bradshaw. These are men, my Lord, whose 
friendship you should have adhered to on the 
same principle, on which you deserted Lord 
Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, 
and the Duke of Portland. We can easily ac¬ 
count for your violating your engagements 
with men of honour, but why should you be¬ 
tray your natural connexions ? Why separate 
yourself from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and 
Mr. Rigby, or leave the three worthy gentle¬ 
men abovementioncd to shift for themselves ? 
With all the fashionable indulgence of the times, 
this country docs not abound in characters like 
theirs 5 and you may find it a difficult matter to 
recruit tlie black catalogue of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold 
to Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in de¬ 
fence of a man whom you have taken the most 
dishonourable means to injure*. I do not refer 
to the sham prosecution which you affected to 
carry on against him. On that ground, I doubt 
not he is prepared to meet you with tenfold re¬ 
crimination, and set you at defiance. Tlie in¬ 
jury you have done him affects his moral charac- 

* See Private Letters. Nos. 15 and 17, and note to p. 53. of 

this VOI. EDIT. 
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ter. You knpv that the offer to purchase the 
reversion of a place, whicli lias heretofore been 
sold under a decree of the court of Chancery, 
however imprudent in his situation, would no 
way tend to cover him with that sort of guilt 
which you wished to fix u])on him in the eyes of 
the world. You laboured then, by every species 
of false suggestion, and even by publishing 
counterfeit letters, to Iiave it understood, that 
he had proposed terms of accommodation to you, 
and had offered to abandon his principles, his 
party, and his friends. You consulted your own 
breast for a cliaracter of consummate treachery, 
and gave it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. 
I think myself obliged to do this justice to an 
injured man, because I was dcceii-ed by the ap¬ 
pearances thrown out by your Grace, and liave 
frequently spoken of his conduct with indigna¬ 
tion. If he really be, what I think him, honest, 
though mistaken, he will be happy in recovering 
his reputation, though at the expense of his un¬ 
derstanding. Here, I see, the matter is likely 
to rest. Your Grace is afraid to carry on the 
prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet possession 
of his purchase ; and Governor Burgoyne, re¬ 
lieved from the apprehension of refunding the 
money, sits down, for the remainder of his life, 
INFAMOUS AND CONTENTED. 

I believe, my I^rd, I may now take my 
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leave of you for ever. You are no longer that 
resolute minister, who had spirit to support the 
most violent measures j who compensated for 
the want of great and good qualities, by a brave 
determination, (which some people admired and 
relied on) to maintain himself without them. 
The reputation of obstinacy and perseverance 
might have supplied the place of all the absent 
virtues. You have now added the last negative 
to your character, and meanly confessed that 
you are destitute of the common spirit of a man. 
Retire then, my Lord, and hide your blushes 
from the world ; for, with such a load of shame, 
even black may change its colour. A mind such 
as yours, in the solitary hours of domestic en¬ 
joyment, may still find topics of consolation. 
You may find it in the memory of violated friend¬ 
ship; in the afflictions of an accomplished prince, 
whom you have disgraced and deserted, and in 
the agitations of a great country, driven, by 
your councils, to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now 
transferred to Lord North. He tells us so him¬ 
self, with the plenitude of the ore rotundo*; and 
I am ready enough to believe, that, while he 
can keep his place, he will not easily be per- 

* This eloquent person has ^ot as far as the discipline of 
Demosthenes. He constantly speaks with pebbles in his mouth, 
to improve his articulation. 
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suaded to resign it. Your Grace was tlic firm 
minister of yesterday: Lord North is the firm 
minister of to-day. * To-morrow, perhaps, his 
Majesty, in his wisdom, may give ns a rival for 
you both. You are too well acquainted with the 
temper of your late allies, to think it possible 
that Lord North should be permitted to govern 
this country. If we may believe common fame, 
they liave shewn him their superiority already. 
His Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult his 
subjects, by chusinghis first minister from among 
the domestics of the Duke of Bedford. That 
w^ould have been too gross an outrage to the 
three kingdoms. Their purpose, however, is 
equally answered by pushing forward this un- 
. happy figure*, and forcing it to hear the odium 
of measures, which they in reality direct. With¬ 
out immediately appearing to govern, they pos¬ 
sess the power, and distribute the cjnoluments 
of government as they think proper. They still 
adhere to the spirit of tliat calculation, which 
made Mr. Luttrell representative of Middlesex. 
Far from regretting your retreat, they assure us 
very gravely, that it increases the real strength 
of the ministry. According to this way of rea- 

■'< Tliose who had the })lea>«.ur<j of acquainted witii the 
amiable Earl of Guildford, here spoken of, or have in any other 
way duly estimated his virtues, will ftel the bitterness of this 
sarcasii), though they must acknowledge itt, truth, edit. 

6 
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soiling, they will probably grow stronger, and 
more flourishing, every hour they exist; for I 
think there is hardly a day* passes in which some 
one or other of his Majesty’s servants does not 
leave them to improve by the loss of his assist¬ 
ance. But, alas! their countenances speak a 
different language. When the Members drop 
off, the main body cannot be insensible of its ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. Even the violence of 
their proceedings is a signal of despair. Like 
broken tenants, who have had w'arning to quit 
the premises, they curse their landlord, destroy 

the fixtures, throw every thing into confusion, 

♦ 

and care not what mischief they do to the estate. 
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LETTER XXXVn. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, \d March, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there is no man, however 
indifferent about the interests of this country, 
who will not readily confess that the situation, to 
which we are now reduced, whether it has arisen 
fromlifhe violence of faction, or from an arbi¬ 
trary system of government, justifies the most 
melancholy apprehensions, and calls for the exer¬ 
tion of whatever wisdom or vigour is left among 
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ns. The King’s answer to the remonstrance of 
the city of London*, and the measures since 

* The city of London, the city and liberty of Westminster, 
the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, &c. had presented petitions 
to his Majesty to dLssolve the parliament, in consequence of the 
illegal rejection of Wilkes by the lower House, after liaving been 
returned for the fourth time as a knight of the shire for the 
county of Middlesex. These petitions had not been graciously 
received; and the petitioners next assumed a bolder tone, and 
approached the throne with remonstrances u[u>n tlie answers 
that had been returned to them. Tlie rcinon.'.trancc presented 
by the city of Westminster is contained in note to Private Let¬ 
ter, No. 22. The remonstrance of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery, here referred to, was, after some difficulty, ])r«- 
sented to his Majesty, Mar. 14, 17T0. For the particulars of 
this dispute, see Editor^s note to Miseellaneoiis lo iters. No. exx. 
The following is a copy of the remonstrance, &e. 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJFSTY. 

The humble Address, ftemon‘'tranec, and Petition, of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery nf the city of Lontlon, in 
Common Hall assembled. 

" May it please your IMujesty, 

We have already m our petition dutifully represented to 
your Majesty, the chief injuries we have sustained. We arc 
unwilling to believe that your Majesty can nlight tlie desires of 
your people, or be regardless of their afleclion, and deaf to 
their complaints. Yet their complaints remain unanswered ; 
their injuries are confirmed; and the only judge rcmoveablc at 
the pleasure of the crown, has been dismissed from his high 
office, for defending in parliament, the law and the constitu¬ 
tion. 

We, therefore, venture once more to address ourselves to 
your Majesty, as to the father of your people j as to him who 

7 must 
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adopted by the ministry, amount to a plain de¬ 
claration that the principle, on which Mr. Liit- 

must be both able and willing^ to redress our grievances ; and 
we repeat our application uitli the greater propriety, becau'^c 
wc see the instruments of our wrongs, who have earned into 
execution the measuilis of which ue complain, more particu¬ 
larly distinguished by your Majesty’s royal bounty and favour. 

“ Under the same secret and malign influence, which through 
each succe.ssivc administration has defeated ewery good, and 
suggested every bad intention, the majority of the House ol 
Commons have deju’ived your fieople of their dearest rights. 

They have done a deed more ruinous in its eonsec|ueiices 
than the levying of ship money by Charles the first; or the dis- 
pennng power assumed by James the second. A deed, wliieh 
must vitiate all the future proceedings of thisparhainent, for the 
acts of the legislature itsi lf can no more be \alid without a legal 
House of Commons, than without a legjil Prince upon the throne, 

“ lleprescntativcs of the people are essential to the making * 
of laws, and there is a time when it is morally demonstrable, 
that men cease to be representatives; tliat tune is now arrived: 
The present House of Commons do not represent the people. 

“ We owe to your Majesty, an obedience under the restric¬ 
tions of the laws for the calling and duration of parliaments; 
and your Majesty owes to us, that our representation, free from 
the force of arms or corruption, should be preserved to us m 
parliament. It was for this we successfully struggled under 
James the second; for this we seated, and have faithfully sup¬ 
ported your Majesty’s family on the throne : The people have 
been invariably uniform in their object, though the difierent 
mode of attack has called for a difierent defence. 

Under James the second, they complained that the silting 
of parliament M'^as internipted, because it was not corruptly 
subservient to his designs: We complain now, that the sitting 
ef this parliament is not interrupted, because it is corrupt- 

cdly 
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trell was seated in the House of Commons, is to 
be supported in all its consequences, and carried 

felly subservient to the designs of your Majesty’s ministers. 
Had the parliament, under James the second, been as siibmis- 
^ive to his commands, as the parliament is at this day to the 
dictates of a minister; instead of clamoufs for its meeting', the 
nation would have rung, as now, with outcries for its dissolu¬ 
tion. 

“ The forms of the constitution, like those of religion, were 
not established for the form’s sake, but for the substance; and 
wc call GOD and men to witness, that as we do not owe our 
liberty to those nice and subtle distinctions, which places and 
pensions, and lucrative employments have invented; so neither 
will we be deprived of it by them ; but as it was gained by 
the stern virtue of our ancestors, by the virtue of their descend¬ 
ants it shall be preserved. 

“ Since, therefore, the misdeeds of your Majesty’s niinis- 
“ters. 111 violating the freedom of election, and depraving the 
noble constitution of parliaments, are notorious, as well as sub¬ 
versive of the fundamental laws and liberties of tliis realm; 
and since your Majesty, both ni honour aiul justice, is obliged 
inviolably to preserve them, according to the o-ath made to 
GOD and your sulijects at your coronation : We your Majes¬ 
ty’s remonstrants assure ovu'sclvcs, that your Majesty will re¬ 
store the constitutional government and cjuiet of your people, 
by dissolving this parliament, and removing tlioscevil ministers 
for ever from your councils.” 

To which His jVIajesty returned the following answer: 

I shall always be ready to receive the requests, and to 
listen to the complaints of my subjects; but it gives me great 
concern, to find that any ol‘ them should have been so far 
misled, as to offer me an address and remonstrance, the con¬ 
tents of which I cannot but consider as disrespectful to me, 

injurious 
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to its Utmost extent. The same spirit, which 
violated the freedom of election, now invades 

injurious to my parliament, and irreconcileable to the princi¬ 
ples of the constitution. 

" I have ever made the law of the land the rule of my con¬ 
duct, esteeming' it iny chief glory to reign over a free people ; 
with this view, I have always been careful, as well to execute 
faithfully the trust reposed in me, as to avoid even the appear¬ 
ance of invading any of those powers, which the constitution 
has placed in other hands. It is only by persevering in such a 
conduct, that 1 can either discharge my own duty, or secure 
to my subjects the free enjoyment of those rights which my 
family were called to dehaid, and, while I act upon these prin¬ 
ciples, I shall have a right to expect, and I am confident I shall 
continue to receive, the steady and aliectionate support of my 
people.’^ 

There was at the same tunc a declaration against the remon¬ 
strance, drawn up and .subscribed by the aldermen on the nii-‘ 
nisterial side, ami the following address to His Majesty was 
jointly presented by both Houses of Parliament. 

The humble j.\ddress of the Right Honourable the Lords Spi¬ 
ritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assem¬ 
bled, presented to His Majesty on Friday the 23d day of 
March, 1770. 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

« We your Majesty’s most dutiful and faithful subjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of Great Britain, 
ill parliament assembled, having taken into consideration the ad¬ 
dress lately presented to your Majesty under the title of " The 
humble Address, Remonstrance, and Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of the City of London, in Com¬ 
mon Hall assembled,’ together with the answer which your 
Majesty was pleased to make to the same; think ourselves 

indisjicnsably 
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the declaration and bill of rights, and threatens 
to punish the subject for exercising a privilege, 

indispensably obliged, upon this occasion, to express to your 
Majesty the extreme concern and indignation which we feel at 
finding that an application has been made to your Majesty, in 
terms so little corresponding with that grateful and afiectionate 
respect which your Majesty is so justly intitlcd to from all your 
subjects, at the same time aspersing and calumniating one of 
the branches of the legislature, and expressly denying the le¬ 
gality of the present parliament, and the validity of its pro¬ 
ceedings. 

" To present petitions to the throne has at all times been 
the undoubted right of the sulijects of this realm. Tlie free 
enjoyment of that right was one of the many blessings restored 
by the revolution, and continued to us, in its fullest extent, 
under the princes of your Majesty’s illustrious house : And as 
we are duly sensible of its value and importance, it is with the 
deepest concern that we now see the exercise of it so grossly 
perverted, by being applied to the purpose, not of preserving, 
but of overturning the constitution, and of propagating doc¬ 
trines, which, if generally adopted, must be fatal to the peace 
of the kingdom, and which tend to the subversion of all lawful 
authority. 

“ Your Majesty, we acknowledge with gratitude, has ever 
shewn the most tender regard to the rights of your people, 
not only in the exercise of your own power, but in your care 
to preserve from every degree of infringement or violation the 
powers intrusted to others. And we beg leave to return your 
Majesty our unfeigned thanks for the fresh proof you have now 
given us, of your determination to persevere in your adherence 
to the principles of the constitution. 

'' Permit us also to assure your Majesty, that it is with the 
highest satisfaction we see your Majesty expressing so just a 
confidence in your people. In whatever unjustifiable excesses 

<om 
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hitherto undisputed, of petitioning the crown. 
The grievances of the people are aggravated by 

some few misguidijd ]>er'iOiis may in this instance have been se¬ 
duced to join, your Majesty’s subjects in general areU)o sensible 
of what they owe both to your Majesty and to your illustrious 
family, ever to be capable of approaching your Majesty with 
any other sentiments than those of the most entire respect and 
ailection; and they understand too well their own true interests 
to wish to loosen the bands of obedience to the laws, and of due 
subordination to lawful authority. We are therefore fully per¬ 
suaded that your Majesty’s pcojile, as well as your parliament, 
will reject with disdain every insidious suggestion of those ill- 
designing men, who are in reality undermining the ])ublic li¬ 
berty, under the specious ])retencc of zed for its preservation; 
and that your Majesty's attention to maintain the liberties of 
your subjects iiiviolated, which you esteem your chief glory, 
will, upon every occasion, prove the sure means of strength to 
your Majesty, and secure to you that zealous and eftectual sup¬ 
port, which none but a free pco[>le can bestow.'* 

1 

Ilis Majesty’s Answer. 

My lords and gentlemen, I return you many thanks for 
this very loyal and dutiful address. It is with great satisfaction 
that I receive from my paiiiament so grateful an acknowledg¬ 
ment of my tender regard for the rights of my subjects. Be 
fissured that 1 shall continue to adhere to the true principles of 
our excellent constitution; from which I cannot deviate with¬ 
out justly forfeiting the affections of a free people." 

The city in its corporate capacity, however, dissatisfied with 
His Majesty’s reply, and still more so v\ith the notice which 
had been taken of its remonstrance in parliament, ventured to 
draw up and present another address and remonstrance, which 
was done on the ensuing May ‘id, and ran as follow s: 
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insults; their complaints not merely disregarded, 
but checked by authority; and every one of 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

The humble Atldress^ Remonstrance, and Petition, of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London, 
in Common Conned assembled. 

“ May it please your Majestyt 
" When your Majesty’s* most faithful subjects, the citizens 
of London, whose loyalty and allecUon lids Ix'en so often and 
so eflectually proved and experienced by the illustrious house 
of Brunswick, are labouring under the weight of that displea¬ 
sure, which your Majesty has been advised to lay upon them, 
ju the answer given from the throne to their late humble appli¬ 
cation, we feel ourselves constrained with all liumility to ap¬ 
proach the royal father of his people. 

“ Conscious, Sire, of the purest sentiments of veneralioit 
which they entertain for your Majesty’s person, we are deeply 
concerned that what the law allows, and the constitution teaches, 
hath been misconstrued into disrespect to your Majesty, by the 
instruments of that influence which shakes the realm. 

“ Perplexed and astonished as we are, by the awful sentence 
of censure, lately passed upon the citizens of London, in your 
Majesty’s answer from the throne, we cannot, without surren- 
tiering all that is dear to Englishmen, forbear most humbly to 
supplicate, that your Majesty will deign to grant a more fa¬ 
vourable interpretation to this dutiful, though persevering claim 
to our invaded birth-rights; nothing doubling, tiiat the benig¬ 
nity of your Majesty’s nature, will to our unspeakable comfort, 
at length break through all tlie secret and visible machinations, 
to which the city of London owes its late severe repulse, and 
that your kingly justice, and fatherly tenderness, will disclaim 
the malignant and pernicious advice which suggested the an¬ 
swer we deplore; an advice of most dangerous tendency, in as 

much, 
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those acts, against which they remonstrated, 
confirmed by the King's decisive approbation. 

much, as thereby the exercise of the clearest rights of the sub¬ 
ject, namely to petition the King for redress of grievances, to 
complain of the violation of the freedom of election, and to 
pray dissolution of parliament, to point out mal-practices in 
administration, and to urge the removal of evil ministers, hath, 
by the generality of one compendious word, l)cen indiscrimi¬ 
nately ohet^ked with reprimand; and your Majesty’s afflicted 
citizens of London,' have heard from the throne itself, that the 
contents of their humble address, remonstr^ince, and petition, 
laying their complaints and injuries at the feet of thejr Sove¬ 
reign, cannot but be considered by your Majesty, as disre¬ 
spectful to yourself, injurious to your parliament, and irrcoon- 
cileablc to tlie principles of the constitution. 

“ Your Majesty cannot disapprove that we here assert the 
clearest principles of the constitution, against the insidious at¬ 
tempt of evil counsellors, to perplex, confound, and shake* 
them. We are determined to abide by those rights and liber- 
tiCwS, which our forefathers bravely vindicated at the ever me¬ 
morable revolution, and which their sons will always resolutely 
defend: We therefore now renew, at the foot of the throne, 
our claim to the indispensible right of the subject, a full, free, 
and unmutilated parliament, legally chosen in all its members ; 
A right, which this House of Commons have manifestly vio¬ 
lated, depriving, at their will and pleasure, the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex of one of its legal representatives, and arbitrarily nomi¬ 
nating, as a knight of the shire, a person not elected by a 
'"majority of the Ireeholders. As the only constitutional means 
of reparation now left for the injured electors of Great Britain, 
we implore, with most urgent supplication, the dissolution of 
this present parliament, the removal of evil ministers, *and the 
total extinction of that fatal influence which has caused such a 
national discontent. In the mean time. Sire, we offer our coii- 

'■ ' stanr 
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At such a moment,, no honest man will remain 
silent or inactive. However distinguishedvjby 
rank or property, in the rights of freedom we 
are all equal. As we are Englishmen, the least 
considerable man aihong us has an interest equal 
to the proudest nobleman, in tlie laws and con¬ 
stitution of his country, and is equally called 
upon to make a generous ciSnfribution in support 

of them;—whether it be the heart to conceive, 

■ > 

6tant prayers to heaven, that your Majesty may reign, as kings 
can only reign, in and by the liearts of a loyal, dutiful, and 
free people."'' 

His Majesty's Answer, delivered the 23d May, 1770. 

" I should have been .wanting to the public, as well as to 
myself, if I had not expressed my dissatisfaction at Uie late 
address. 

“ My sentiments on that subject continue the same, and I 
should ill deserve to^ be considered as the Father of my peo¬ 
ple, if I should suffer myself to be prevailed upon to mak<* 
such an use • of my prei^ahve, as I cannot but think incon¬ 
sistent with the interest, and dangerous to the constitution of 
the kingdom." 

The Lord Mayor thch addressed Ilis Majesty in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

" Most gracious Sovereign, 

Will your Majesty be pleased so far to condescend as to 

* 

permit the Mayor of your loyal city of London, to declare in 
your rbyal presence, on behalf of his fellow citizens, how mu^h 
the'bare apprehehsion of your Majesty's displeasure would^At 
all times ail^t their aniiids. The declaration of that/dimlea- 

^ S' . • ** 

sure, has already filled them with inexpressible anxiety^and 

VOL. ir. . ‘ I with 
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the understanding to direct, or the hand to exe¬ 
cute. It is a,common cause, in which we are 
all interested, ih which we should all be engaged. 
The man who deserts it at this alarming crisis, 
is an-'enemy to his country, and, what I think 
of infinitely less importance, a traitor to his So¬ 
vereign. The subject, who is truly loyal to the 
chief magistrate, will neither advise nor submit 
to arbitrary measures. The city of London 

with the deepest affliction. Permit me. Sire, to assure your 
jMajesty, that your Majesty has not in all your dominions any 
subjects more faithful, more dutiful, or more afiectionate to 
your Majesty’s person and family, or more ready to sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour 
and dignity of your crown. 

We do, therefore, with the greatest humility and submis¬ 
sion, most earnestly supplicate your Maje&ty, that you will not 
dismiss us from your presence, without expressing a more fa¬ 
vourable opinion of your faithful citizens, and without some 
comfort, without some prospect at least of redress. 

Permit me. Sire, farther to observe, that whoever has 
already dared, or shall hereafter endeavour by false insinuations 
and suggestions, to alienate your Majesty’s affections from your 
loyal subjects in general, and from the city of London in par¬ 
ticular, and to withdraw your confidence in and regard for your 
people, is an enemy to your Majesty’s person and family, a 
violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy con- 

stitutiQn, as it was established at the glorious revolution." 

'' ‘ f- 

Mr. Beckford wa$ at this time Lord Mayor, and it is this 
reply tvbich the corporation has had engraven beneath the 
statue erected to his memory at the West end of tSuildhalf. 

, * ■ SDIT. 
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have*given an example, which, I doubt not, will 
be followed by the whole kingdom. The noble 
spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the 
state, collected at the heart; from that point it 
circulates, with health and vigour, through every 
artery of the constitution. The time is come, 
when the body of the English people must assert 
their own cause: conscious of their, strength, 
and animated by a sense of their duty, they will 
not surrender their birthright to ministers, par¬ 
liaments, or kings. 

The city of London have expressed their sen¬ 
timents with freedom and firmness; they have 
spoken truth 'boldly; and, in whatever light 
their remonstrance may be represented by cour¬ 
tiers, I defy the most subtle lawyer in this coun* 
try to point out a single instance, in which they 
have exceeded the truth. Even that assertion, 
which we f^e told is most offensive to parlia¬ 
ment, in the theory of the English constitution, 
is strictly true. If any part of the representa¬ 
tive body be not chosen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there 
be a defect in the representation of the people, 
that power, which alone is equal to the mak¬ 
ing of laws in tliis country, is not complete, 
and the acts of parliament under that circum¬ 
stance, are not the acts of a pure and entire 
legislature. I speak of the theory of our con- 
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stitution; and whatever difficulties or inconve¬ 
niences may attend the practice, I am' ready 
to maintain, that, as far as the fact deviates 
from the principle, so far the practice is vicious 
and corrupt. .1 have not heard a question raised 
upon any other part of the remonstrance. That 
the principle, on which the Middlesex election 
was determined, is more pernicious in its ef¬ 
fects, than either the levying of ship-money, by 
Charles the first, or the suspending power as¬ 
sumed by his son, will hardly be disputed by 
any man who understands or wishes well to the 
English constitution. It is not an act of open 
violence done by the King, or any direct and 
palpable breach of the laws attempted by his mi- 
hister, tliat can ever endanger the liberties of 
this country. Against such a King or minister 
the people would immediately take the alarm, 
and all parties unite to oppose hin# The laws 
may be grossly ^violated in particular instances, 
without any direct attack upon the whole sys¬ 
tem. Facts of that kind stand alone ; they are 
‘attributed to necessity, not defended upon prin¬ 
ciple. We can never be really in danger, until 
the forms of parliament are made use of to de¬ 
stroy the substance of our ci\dl and political 
liberties ;-^until parliament itself betrays its 
tmtt, by contributing to establish new princi- 
jftes of goveimment, and employing the very 
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weapons committed to it by the collective body, 
to stab the constitution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I pre¬ 
sume it will not be affirmed, by any person less 
polished than a gentleman usher, that this is a 
season for compliments. Our gracious King in¬ 
deed is abundantly civil to himself; Instead df 
an answer to a petition, his majesty, very grace¬ 
fully pronounces his own panegyric; and I con¬ 
fess, that, as far (js his personal behaviour, or 
the royal purity of his intentions is concerned, 
the truth of those declarations, which the mi¬ 
nister has drawn up for his master, cannot de¬ 
cently be disputed. In every other respect, I 
affirm, that they are absolutely unsupported, ei¬ 
ther in argument or fact. I must add too, diat 
supposing the speech were otherwise uneKcep- 
tionable, it is not a direct answer to the petition 
of the city. His Majesty is pleased to say, that 
he is always ready to receive the requests of his 
subjects; yet the «h6rifrs were twice sent back 
with an excuse, and it was certainly debated jn 
council whether or no the magistrates of the 
city of London should be admitted to an au¬ 
dience. Whether the remonstrance be or be not 
injurious to parliament, is the very question be¬ 
tween the parliament and the people, and 
a question as cannot be decided by the assertion 
of a third party, however respectable. Tlilt the 
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petitioning for a dissolution of parliament is ir- 
reconcileable with the principles of the consti¬ 
tution is a new doctrine. His Majesty perhaps 
has not been informed, that the House of Com¬ 
mons themselves have, by a formal resolution, 
admitted it to be the right of the subject. His 
Majesty proceeds to assure us that he has made 
the laws the rule of his conduct.—Was it in or¬ 
dering or permitting his ministers to apprehend 
Mr. Wilkes by a general wyrant?—Was it in 
suffering his ministers to revive the obsolete 
maxim of nullum tempus to rob the Duke of 
Portland of his property, and thereby give a 
decisive turn to a county election * ? Was it in 
erecting a chamber consultation of surgeons, 
with authority to examine into and supersede 
the legal verdict of a jury t ? Or did his Ma¬ 
jesty consult the laws of this country, when he 
permitted his secretary of state to declare, j^at 
whenever the civil magistrate is trifled with, a 
military force must be sent for, mthout the delap 
of a moment^ and effectually employed!? Or 

* See Junius, Letters lvii. and lxvii. andpotes. edit. 

f See note in Vol. 1. p. 111. edit. 

t Pjrevious to the riot which took place May 10, 1768, as 
noticed in Miscellaneous Letters, No. xxiv. the following 
letter was issued by Lord Barrington, to which Mr. Wilkes 
wrote an intiWuction, as noticed in Letter xi. Vol. I. p. 13^, 
an act which formed a part of the ofience for which that gen- 
tlem^ was expelled the House of Commons. Curious as this 

letter 
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was it in the barbarous exactness with which 
this illegal, inhuman doctrine was carried anto 
execution ?—If his M^esty had recollected these 
facts, I think he would never have said, least 
with any reference to the measures of his go¬ 
vernment, that he had made the laws the rule 
of his conduct. To talk of preserving the af¬ 
fections, or relying on the support of his sub¬ 
letter is, it has not been preserved even in the Annual Regi-ter. 

Copy. 

SIR, St. Jameses; April 17, 1768. 

Having already signified the King^s pleasure to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County in whicli you reside, with re¬ 
gard to the measures to be taken in general for ‘preserving the 
peace, at a time that so very riotous a disposition lias discovered 
itself among the common people, I make no doubt but that 
either some steps have, or will immediately be taken by him 
on that head; and, I take it for granted, that as chairman of 
the Sessions, you will meet the gentlemen, who act in the 
commission of the peace for the Borough of Southwaik and 
East^lundred of Brixton, to consult together, and fix upon 
some plan for securing the public tranquillity against any mis¬ 
chiefs which may happen, should the same indecent spirit of 
tumult and disorder which has appeared in the city and liber¬ 
ties of Westminster, spread itself to tliose parts which are 
within the line of your duly, and though 1 am persuaded it is 
unnecessary to suggest to you, or the gentlemen who will meet 
you, any part of your duty on such an occasion, yet, after 
the recent alarming instances of riot and confusion, I can’t 
help apprizing you, that much will depend upon the jireventive 
measures which you shall, in coi\junction with the other gen¬ 
tlemen in the commission of tlie peace, take, upon your nieet- 
ing^ and much is expected from the vigilance and activity with 

which 
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jects, while he ’ eotittniies to act upon these 
pnnci|de8* is^ indeed paying a compliment to 
their loyalty^ which I hope they hare too much 
sjrirtt'mnd understanding to deserve. 

His Majesty, we are told, is not only punc¬ 
tual in the performance of his own duty, but 
careful not to assume any of those powers which 
the constitution has placed in oth^ hands. Ad- 


which such measures ivSIl be carried into execution. When I 
inform you, tiiat every possible precaution is taken to support 
the dignity of your office; that upon aj^lication from the civil 
magistrate at the Tower, the Savoy, or the War Office, he will 
find a military foV<* ready to niai'ch to his assistance, and to 
act according as he shall find it expedient and necessary; I 
need not add, that if the public peace is not preserved, and if 


any riotous proceedings, which may happen, are not sup- 
press.ed, the blame will, most probably, be imputed to a want 
of prudent and spirited conduct in the civil magistrate. As I 
have no reason to doubt your caution and discretion in not 
calling for troops till they are wanted; so, on the otherJpnd, 
I hope you will not delay a moment calling for their ai^ and 
making use of them effectually where there is occasion; that 
occasion always presents itself, when the civil power is trifled 
with and insulted, nor can a military force ever be employed 
to a more constitutional purpose, than in support of the autho- 
riW and dignity of magistracy. Barrington. 

S. I have, for the greater caution, sent copies of this Id¬ 
ler ip ^e members for the Borough, and Mr. Pownall. If 
you ^uld have received no directions from Lord OnslOw for 
a meetm£^ will consider this as sufficient authority for that 

Da^^^nton, Esq. Chairman of the 

<luarter Sessions, Lambeth. edit. 
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mitting this last assertion to be strictly true, it 
is no way t6 the purpose. The city of London 
have not desired the King to assume a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I should 
hope to see the pei*son who dared to present 
such a petition immediately impeached*. They 
solicit their Sovereign to exert that constitu¬ 
tional authority, which the laws have vested in 

* When hid Majesty had done reading; his speech, the Lord 
Mayor, &c. had the honour of kissing his Majesty’s hand; 
after which, as they wcdfl withdrawing, his Majesty instantly 
turned round to his courtiers, and burst out a laughing. 

“ JSero fiddled, whilst Rome was burning.** John Hobne. 

AUTHOR. 

Mr. Home having furnished the printer of the Public Ad¬ 
vertiser with a detail of the proceedings on presenting the re¬ 
monstrance on the Hth of March, concluded it with the whole 
of the words quoted by Junius as the foregoing note, for 
which a prosecution was commenced against the Printer, but 
which %a8 not persevered in. 

Mr. Home also sent to the Printer the particulars which oc- 
o^ared’on presenting the Remonstrance of the 14th of May 
at St. James’s, to which he added as follows:— 

N.B. The writer of the above account having given great 
oflence to some persons by inserting in a former paper, that — 
Nero fiddled whilst Rome was burning —and an Information 
having been filed by the Attorney General against the Printer 
in consequence, takes this opportunity to declare, that it was 
not his intention to falsify an historical fact, or to give offence 
to better memories; he hopes therefore it will be admitted as a 
recompence, if he now declares that Nero did not fiddle whilst 
burning, edit. 
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him, for the. benefit of his subjects. They call 
upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative 
in a case, which our laws evidently supposed 
might happen, since they have provided for it 
by trusting the Sovereign 'with a discretionary 
power to dissolve the parliament. Tliis request 
will, I am confident, be supported by remon¬ 
strances from all parts of the kingdom. His 
Majesty will find at last, that this is the sense of 
his people, and that it is not his interest to sup¬ 
port either ministry or parliament, at the hazard 
of a breach with the collective body of his 
subjects.—That he is the King of a free peo¬ 
ple, is indeed his greatest glory. That he may 
long continue the King of a free people, is 
the second wish that animates my heart. 
The first is, that the people may be free *. 

JUNIUS. 

^ As the Letters of Junius have been by some attributed, 
to Mr. Dunning, and as the beginning of the third paragraph 
of that gentleman's answer to the Chamberlain of Lon4p, 
on being presented with the freedom of the city, has a striking 
resemblance to the structure and sentiments with which this 
letter concludes, the reader will excuse its insertion in this 
place, though it has no reference to the subject of the letter 
itself. 

" Mr. Chamberlain, 

" I am to request the favour of you to represent me to the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of London, as duly 
sensible of the great, but, I must add, unmerited honour they 
have done me; for surely. Sir, there is little merit in a<^ng 

on 
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letter xxxvni. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, S^pril, mo. 

In my last letter I offered you my 
opinion of the, truth and propriety of his Ma- 

on one’s own opinions, and I cannot, with a safe conscience, 
pretend to any otlier. 

" Convinced as I am, that our happy constitution has given 
!is the most jierfect system of government the world has 
ever seen, and that it is therefore our common interest and 
duty to oppo.se every practice, and combat every principle 
that tends to impair it. Any other conduct than that which 
the City of London has been pleased to distinguish by its ap¬ 
probation, must in my own judgment have rendered me 
equally unworthy of the office I had then the honour to hold 
through his Majesty’s favour, and of the trust reposed in me 
as one of the representatives of the pcojile. 

To discharge faithfully the duties of xohatever situation ive 
are placed in is among the fist objects of honest ambition. To 
he thought to have done so, I consider as a second. Conse¬ 
quently I cannot but feel a high degree of satisfaction in this 
testimony of the good opinion of so respectable a body as the 
citizens of London; and it is no inconsiderable addition to that 
satisfaction, that it gives me a nearer relation to men who 
have been usually among the foremost to assert and main¬ 
tain those legal and constitutional rights which are essential to 
the general interests of the community. 

I have nothing to add, Sir, but my. acknowledgements to 
you for the obliging expressions you have used in executing 
your commission. 

MuTch%7, 1771. J. DUNNING.*’ edit. 
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jesty’s answer to the city of London, consider¬ 
ing it merely as the speech of a minister, drawn 
up in his own defence, and delivered, as usual, 
by the chief magistrate. I would separate as 
much as possible, the King’s personal character 
and behaviour from the acts of the present go¬ 
vernment. I wish it to be understood that his 

Majesty had in effect no more concern in the 

• 

substance of what he said, than Sir James 
Hodges * had in the remonstrance, and that as 
Sir James, in virtue of his office, was obliged 
to speak the sentiments of the people, his Ma¬ 
jesty might think himself bound, by the same 
official obligation, to give a graceful utterance 
to the sentiments of his minister. The cold 
formality of a well repeated lesson is widely 
distant from the animated expression of die 
heart. 

This distinction, however, is only true with 
respect to the measure itself. The consequences 
of it reach beyond the minister, and mateiially 
affect his Majesty’s honour. In their own na¬ 
ture they are formidable enough to alarm-a man 
of prudence, and disgraceful enough to afflict 
^ man of spirit. A subject, whose sincere at¬ 
tachment to his Majesty’s person and family is 

/ Town Clerk to the city of London, who signed for tiie 
corporation tli^ city petition and remonstrance, edit. 

6 
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founded upon rational principles, will not, in 
the present conjuncture, be scrupulous of alarm¬ 
ing, or even of afflicting liis Sovereign. 1 know 
there is another sort of loyalty, of which hi^ 
Majesty has had plentiful expenenoe. When 
the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen^ 
has once taken possession of an unhappy Prince, 
it seldom leaves him without accomplishing his 
destruction. When the poison of their doctrines 
has tainted the natural benevolence of his dis¬ 
position, when their insidious counsels have cor¬ 
rupted -the stamina of his government, wliat an¬ 
tidote can restore him to his political health and 
honour, but the firm sincerity of his Englislt 
subjects ? 

It has not been usual in this country, at 
least since the days of Charles the first, to see 
the Sovereign personally at variance, or engaged 
in a direct altercation wth his subjects* Acts 
of grace and indulgence are wisely appropriated 
to him, and should constantly be performed by 
himself. He never should appear but in an 
amiable li^t to his subjects. Even in France, 
as long as atiy ideas of a limited monarchy were 
thought 'worth preserving, it was a maxim, that 
no man should leave the royal presence discon¬ 
tented. They have lost or I’enounced the mo¬ 
derate principles pf their government, and bow, 
when their parliaments venture to remonstote, 
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the tyrant comes forward, and answers abso¬ 
lutely for himself. The spirit of their present 
constitution requires that the King should be 
feared, and the principle, I believe, is tolerably 
supported by the fact. But, in our political 
system, the tlieory is at variance with the prac¬ 
tice, for the King should be beloved. Measures 
of greater severity may, indeed, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, be necessary ; but the minister who 
advises, should take the execution and odium of 
them entirely upon himself. He not only be¬ 
trays his master, but violates the spirit of the 
English constitution, when he exposes the chief 
magistrate to the personal hatred or contempt 
of his subjects. When we speak of the firm¬ 
ness of government, we mean an uniform -sys¬ 
tem of measures, deliberately adopted, and re¬ 
solutely maintained by the servants of the crown, 
not a peevish asperity in the language or beha¬ 
viour of the Sovereign. The government of a 
weak, irresolute monarch may be wise, mode¬ 
rate, and firm 5—that of an obstinate, capri- 
cious prince, on the contrary, may be feeble, 
undetermined and relaxed. The reputation of 
public measures depends upon the minister, 
who is responsible, not upon the King, whose 
private opinions are not supposed to have any 
Weight agamst the advice of his counsel, whose 
personal authority should therefore never be in- 
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terposed in public affairs.—This, I believe, is 
true, constitutional doctrine. But, for a mo¬ 
ment, let US-suppose it false* Let it be taken 
for granted, that an occasion may arise, in which 
a King of England shall be compelled to take 
upon himself the ungrateful office pf rejecting 
the petitions, and censuring the conduct of his 
subjects; and let the City remonstrance be sup¬ 
posed to have created so extraordinary an oc¬ 
casion. On this principle, which I presume no 
friend of administration will dispute, let the 
wisdom and spirit of the ministry be examined. 
They advise the King to hazard his dignity, by 
a positive declaration of his own sentiments 
they suggest to him a language full of severity 
and reproach. Wliat follows ? When his Ma¬ 
jesty had taken so decisive a part in support of 
Jiis ministry and parliament, he had a right to 
expect from th^rn a reciprocal demonstration 
of firmness in their own cause, and of zeal 
for honour. He had reason to expect (and 
such, I doubt not, were the blustering promises 
of Lord North) that the persons, whom he had 
been advised to charge with haying failed in 
their respect to him. with having injured parlia¬ 
ment, and violated the principles of the consti¬ 
tution, should not have been permitted to es¬ 
cape without some severe marks of the displea¬ 
sure and vengeance of parliament. As the mat- 
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ter stands, the minister, after placing his Sove¬ 
reign in the most unfavourable light to his sub¬ 
jects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule 
and odium of his own precipitate measures upon 
the royal character, leaves him a solitary figure 
upon the scene, to recall, if he can, or to com¬ 
pensate, by future compliances, for one unhappy 
demonstration of ill-supported firmness, and in¬ 
effectual resentment* As a man of spirit, his 
Majesty cannot but be sensible, that the lofty 
terms in which he was persuaded to reprimand 
the city, when, united with the silly conclusion 
of the business, resemble the pomp of a mock- 
tragedy, where the most pathetic sentiments, 
and even the sufferings of the hero are calcu¬ 
lated for derision. 

Such has been the boasted firmness and con¬ 
sistency of a minister*, whose appearance in the 
House of Commons was thought essential to the 
King’s service;—^whosepresence was to influence 
every division:—who had a voice to persuade, 
an eye to penetrate, a gesture to command. The 
reputation of these great qualities has been fatal 
to his friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis 

* Lwd North. Tliis graceful minister is oddly constructed. 
His ift a little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great 

deal'loo, big for their sockets. Every part of his person sets 
natural prop<Mtion at deflande. At this present; writing, his 
head i? supposed to be much too heavy for his shoulders. 
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has been committed. The mine was sunk 
combustibles provided, and Welbore Ellis, the 
Guy Faux of the fable, waited only for the sig¬ 
nal of command. All of a sudden the country 
gentlemen discover how grossly they have been 

deceived;—the minister’s heart fails him, the 

% 

grand plot is defeated in a moment, and poor 
Mr. Ellis and his motion taken into custody. 
From the event of Friday last^, one would ima¬ 
gine, that some fatality hung over this gentle¬ 
man. Whether he makes or suppresses a mo¬ 
tion, he is equally sure of his disgrace. But the 
complexion of the times will suffer no man to 
be vice-treasurer of Ireland with impunity t. 


* It was at first intcivlecl by tlie cabinet that the house 
should be requested to unite with his Majesty in punishing the 
lord mayor and sheriffs for the insult ottered to the Sovereign 
by their petition and remonstrance j and a vote to this eftect 
was to have been moved by Mr. Ellis, afterwards Lord-Men- 
clip, and in the author’s own note called Mannikin, on ac¬ 
count of his diminutive stature; subsequently determined to 
have recourse to less violent measures; and the conduct of the 
metropolitan corporation was in con.scquence, merely cen¬ 
sured by a vote of the house, and the preceding address to his 
Majesty from both houses, apprizing him of such censure : a 
measure which was followed by another adciress from the city, 
as noticed in note to p. 110. of this volume, edit. 

t About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a hill 
of pains and penalties against the Ixtrd Mayor and Sherifls, or 
impeachment at the least. Little Mannikin Ellis told the King . 
that, if the business were left to his' management, he would 
VOL. II. K engage 
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I do not mean to express the smallest anxiety 
for the minister’s reputation. He acts separately 
for himself, and the most shameful inconsistency 
may perhaps be no disgrace to liiin. But when 
the Sovereign, who represents tlie majesty of the 
state, appears in person, his dignity should be 
vSupported. The occasion should be important; 
—the plan well considered;—tK executive a 

steady and consistent. My zeal for his Ma 
jesty’s real honour compels me to assert, thatiJ 
has been too much the system of the presenf 
reign, to introduce him personal’/, either to 
act for, to defend his servants. They }>er 
siuide him to do what is properly f/wir busines-., 
and desert him in the midst of it Yet this is 

engage to tlo wonder's iL was lliongliL very odd that a niotsa 
of so much importance should he entrusted to the most con 
temptible little piece of machinery in the whole kirigdo..i. 
His honest zeal however was disappointed. The minister t 
fright, and at the very instant that little Ellis was going 
open, sent him an order to sit down. All their mugnaiunious 
threats ended in a ridiculous vote of censure, and a still nio!< 
ridiculous address to the King. This shameful desertion so 
afflicted the generous mind of George the third, that he was 
obliged to live u^on potatoes for three wrecks, to keep otV a 
malignant fever.-—Poor man !—guts talia faudo temperct a 
lacrjfmi s! a uth o r. 

See Private Letter, Mo. 33. edit. 

* After a certain person had succeeded in cajoling Mr 
Yorke, he told the Duke of Grafton, with a witty smile, My 

Lord, 
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an incom cnience, to which he must for ever be 
exposed, while lie adheres to a ministry divided 
among themselves, or unequal in credit and 
ability to the great task they have undertaken. 
Instead of reserving tlie interposition of the 
royal personage, as the last resource of govern¬ 
ment, their weakness obliges them to apply it 
to every ordinary occasion, and to render it 
leap and common in the opinion ol’the people, 
instead of supporting their master, they look 
10 hi))} t()r support ; and for the emolument of 
/cmainiiig one day more in olhce, care not how 
nuuh his sacred character is prosti^ided and 
‘edionoured. 

If I thought it possible toi Uds [ er tu 
.M'ach the doset, I would v'‘iiture to apjieal at 
uoce to his Majesty’s judgment. 1 would ask 
o! n, but in the most respectful terms, “ As 
\ou are a young man. Sir, who ought to have 
i) life of happiness in prospect,—as you are 
a husband,—as you are a father, [your filial 
duties I own liave been religiously performed] 
is it hona Jide for your interest or your ho¬ 
nour to sacrifice your domestic tranquillity, and 
to live in a perpetual disagreement with your 

Lord, you may till the next Percy yourself.’^—N. B. He had 
hut that instant wiped the tears away, which overcame Mr. 
Yorkc. 


K 2 
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j)C()|)lc, merely to preserve such a chain of beings 
as North, Barrington, Weymouth, Cower, Ellis, 
Onslow, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich ? 
^11011* vejy names are a satire upon all govern¬ 
ment, and I defy the gravest of your chaplains 
to read the catalogue without laughing.” 

For my own part. Sir, 1 have always con¬ 
sidered addresses from ])arliament as a fashion¬ 
able, unmeaning Ibrmality. Usiir])ers, ideots, 
and tyrants have been successively cojnpli- 
mented with almost the same ])rofessions ol' 
duty and affection. But let us sup])ose them 
to mean exactly wJiat they profess. The con¬ 
sequences deserve to be considered. Fitherthe 
►Sovereign is a man of high spirit and dangerous 
ambition, ready to lake advantage of the ti’ea- 
chcry of liis parliament, ready to accept of 
the surrender they make liim of the public 
liberty;—or he is a mild, undesigning prince, 
who, provided they indulge him wdth a little 
state and pageantry, w^ould of liimself intend no 
mischief On the first supposition, it must soon 
be decided by the swx^rd, whether the constitu¬ 
tion should be lost or preserved. On the se¬ 
cond, a prince no way qualified for the execution 
of a great and hazardous enterprize, and without 
any determined object in view, may nevertheless 
be driven into such desperate measures, sa may 



load directly to liis ruin, or disgrace hiinselt by 
a shanielid fluctuation between the exlrenics 
of violence at one moment, and timidity at 
another. The minister perhaps may have reason 
to be satisfied with the success of tlie ])resent 
liour, and witli the ])rofits of Iiis employ¬ 
ment He is the tenant of the day, and has no 
interest in the inheritance, d’he Sovereign him¬ 
self is bound by other obligations, and ought to 
look forward to a su])erior, a j)ermanent interest. 
His paternal temderness should remind him, liow 
manv liostmTs he has given to society. 'The 
ties of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths 
and })rotestations. 'The father, who co)isiders 
his own ])recarious state of health, and the pos¬ 
sible hazard of a long minority, will wish to see 
llie family estate free and unincumbered 
What is the dignity of the crown, tliough it were 
really^ maintained;—what is tlie honour of par¬ 
liament, supposing it could exist without any 
Ibundation of integrity and justice ;—or what is 
tile vain reputation of firmness, even if the 
scheme of government were uniform and con¬ 
sistent, compared with the heart-felt aflcctions 
of the peo])le, with the hapjnncss and security 
oi' the royal family, or even with the giate- 

* K\'cry true friciul of the houhC of Brunswick sees with 
.ifllietion, how rapidly soioe of the principal branches of the 
faiiiily have dropped ofT! 
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fill acclamations of the populace! Whatever 
style of contempt may be adopted by minis¬ 
ters or parliaments, no man sincerely despises 
the voice of the English nation. The House of 
Commons are only interpreters, whose duty it is 
to convey the sense of tlie j)Cople faithfully to 
the crown. If the interpretation be false or 
imperfect, the constituent powers are called 
upon to dcli\er their own sentiments. Their 
speech is rude, but intelligible ;—their gestures 
fierce, but fidl of exjdanation. Perplexed by 
sophistries, their lumest clocpiencc rises into 
action. Idic first appeal was to the integrity 
of their rcj)rcsentatives;—the second to the 
King’s justice ;—the last argument of the people, 
whenever they have recourse to it, will carry 
more perhaps tlian })ersuasion to parliament, or 
supplication to the throne. 

JUMPS. 


LETTEll XXXIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 28 Muy, 1770 - 

WniLE parliament was sitting, it would 
neither have been safe, nor perhaps quite re¬ 
gular, to offer any opinion to the jiublic, upon 
the justice or wisdom of their proceedings. To 
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pronounce fairly upon tlicir conduct, it was ne¬ 
cessary to wait until wc could consider, in one 
^ * 

view, tlie beginning, progress, and conclusion 
of their deliberations. The cause of the public 
was undertaken and supported by men, wdiose 
abilities and united authority, to say nothing of 
the adv^antageons ground they stood on, might 
well be thought sufficient to determine a po})ular 
(juestion in favour of the })eople. Neither was 
the House of Commons so absolutely engaged in 
defence of the ministry, or even of tliciv own 
resolutions, but that might have paid some 
decent regard to the known disposition of their 
constituents, and, without any dishonour to 
their firmness, might have retracted an opinion 
too hastily adopted, when they saw the alarm it 
had created, and how strongly it was opposed 
by the general sense of tlie nation. The miiii- 
sliy too would have consulted their own imme¬ 
diate interest, in making some concession satis¬ 
factory to the moderate part of the people. 
Without touching the fact, they might have 
consented to guard against, or give up the 
dangerous principle, on which it was established. 
In this state of things, I think it was highly im¬ 
probable at the beginning of the session, that 
the complaints of the people upon a mafter, 
which, in t//eir apprehension at least, imme¬ 
diately affected the life of the constitution, 
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would be treated with as much contempt by 
their own representatives, aiidhv the House of 
Lords, as they had been l)y the other branch of 
the legislature. Desj)airing of their integrity, 
we had a right to expect something troin their 
prudence, and something liom tlieir fears. Tlie 
Duke of Grafton certainly ditl not foresee to 
what an extent the eorru])tion of a parliament 
might be canied. lie thought, perhajjs, that 
there still was some portion of shame or virtue 
(eft in the majority of the House of Commons, 
or that there was a line in public prostitution, 
beyond which they would si'nijde to j)roceed. 
Had the young man been a little more prac¬ 
tised in the world, or had he ventured to 
measure the characters of other men by his 
own, he would not have been so easily tlis- 
cou raged. 

The prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to 
consider the condition in which they have left 
the kingdom. I do not question but they 
have done what is usually called the Kiiig’s 
business, much to his Majesty’s satisfaction 
We have only to lament, that, in consequence 
of a system introduced or revived in the present 

* “The temper with which you have conducted all \our 
})roceedings, has given me great satisfaction.” King’s speech 
on closing the session of Parliament, May 19, 1770. edit. 
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rein’ll, this kind of mcM’it should be very con¬ 
sistent with tlie neglect of every duty they owe to 
the nation. The interval between the opening 
of the last and the close of the former session was 
longer than usual *. WJiatevcr were the views of 
the minister, in deferring tlie meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, sufficient lime was certainly given to every 
member of the floiisc of C'ommons, to look back 
u])on the steps he had taken, and the conse¬ 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, 
the violence of personal animosities, and the heat 
of contention had leisure to subsiih'. From that 
jicriod, whatever resolution they took was delibe¬ 
rate and prc])onse. lr» the ])receding session, the 
dependents of the ministry had adected to be¬ 
lieve, that the final determination of the (piestion 
would have satislied the nation, or at least put a 
stoj) to their complaints ; as if tlie certainty of 
an evil could diminish tlie sense of it, or the 
nature of injustice could be altered by decision. 
But they found the people of England were in 
a temper very distant from submission; and, 
altiiough it was contended that the House of 
Commons coidd not themselves reverse a resolu¬ 
tion, whicli had tlie force and effect of a judi cial 
sentence, there were other constitutional ex¬ 
pedients, v.'hich would have given a security 

* There was no autumnal !!>es^ion tins year. Parliament 
/ltd not meet till January 9, 1769—70. edit. 
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against any similar attempts for the future. The 
general proposition, in which the whole country 
had an interest, might have been reduced to a 
particular fact, in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Luttrell would alone have been concerned. 
TJie House of Lords might interpose j—the King 
might dissolve the parliament-,—or, if every 
other resource failed, there still lay a grand con¬ 
stitutional writ of error in behalf of the people, 
from the decision of one court to the wisdom of 
the whole legislature. Every one of these reme¬ 
dies has been successively attempted. The 
people performed their part with dignity, spirit, 
and perseverance. For man}/ months his Majesty 
heard nothing from his subjects but the language 
of complaint and resentment;—unhappily ibr 
this country, it was the daily triumph of his 
courtiers that he heard it with an indifference 
approaching to contempt. 

The House of Commons having assumed a 
power unknown to the constitution, were deter¬ 
mined not merely to su})port it in the single 
instance in question, but to maintain the d( e- 
trine in its utmost extent, and to establish the 
fact as a precedent in law, to be applied in 
whatever manner his Majesty’s servants should 
hereafter think fit. Their proceedings upon this 
occasion are a strong proof that a decision, in 
the first instance illegal and unjust, can only be 



supported by a continuation of falsehood and in¬ 
justice. To support their former resolutions, 
they were obliged to violate some of the best 
known and established rules of the House. In one 
instance they went so far as to declare, in open 
defiance of truth and common sense, that it was 
not the rule of the House to divide a complicated 
question, at the request of a member *. But 
after trampling upon the laws of the land, it 

* Tiii> evtrav a|;ant iTsoliitioji apj^ ars in tlic votes of the 
hou'?e; hot, in the miruites of llu;’eoiiuniltees, tlie instances of 
ri solutions contrary to law and truth, or of refusals toacknow- 
ledj^c law and truth when proposed to them, are innumerable. 

MITHOK. 

The following’ is a more particular explanation of the fact 
alluded to : 

The house having on the 30th of January, 1770, resolved 
itself into a committee on the state of the nation, the ensuing 
ilcclaration was {imposed, '' Tliat in the exercise of its juris¬ 
diction, the house ought to judge of elections by the law of the 
land, and liy the custom of parliament, which is [lart of that 
law.” This being the first of a string of resolutions that were 
to lead to a condemnation of the pnnci{)leson which the eleter- 
mination of the Middlesex ehiction had taken place, it was 
contended on the part of the ministry that according to the 
usage of the house, the entire senes could not be divided; to 
which the speaker having assented, the ministry next moved 
that the whole of the intended resolutions, excejit the first# 
should be omitted, and that the following amendment should 
be added to it:—And that the judgment of this house in the 
r:ase of John Wilkes was agreeable to the law of the land, and 
fully authorized by the practice of parliament.” This was 
carried by 224 to 180. edit. 
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was not wonderful that they should treat the 
private regulations of their own assembly with 
equal disregard. The speaker, being young in 
office, began with pretending ignorance, and 
ended with deciding for the ministry. Wc were 
not surprized at the decision ; hut he hesitated 
and blushed at his own baseness *, and every 
man was astonished t. 

The interest of the public was vigorously 
suj)ported in the House of Lords. Their right 
to defend the constitution against any incroaeh- 
mentofthe other estates, and the necessity of 

* Sir Flctflier Norton was nou speaker of’ the flouhC oi“ 
Commons. lie had commenced hi.s jjoliticai career as a 
\ioleiit Whi<^: hut for some time past h.ul exhibited the most 
complete tergncrsatioiij and had been as warm m the cause of 
Toryism, as tlie w<irnicst of its oldest csjiouser.s. lie ^vas clee,lc<l 
to tlic chair Jamiarj 22, 1770, on tlic resignation of Sir Jolm 
Cust, tliroiiyli ill liealth, and wlio died on the same day that 
Sir Fletcher succeeded him. i.nir. 

-|- WVun the King first inad<- it a measure of his go\ernment 
to elestroy IMr. Wilkes,and when for this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary' to rundown ])rivdege. Sir Fletcher Ntirton,witli liis u.sual 
prostituted elfi'oiitery, a-sured the House of (Joumions, tlia' lie 
should regard one of their votes, no more than a resolution of 
so many drurik<’n porters, 'fins is the very lawyer, whom 
lien Jonson descnlies m the following lines : 

Gives forked counsel; takes provoking gold. 

On either hand, ami puts it up. 

So wise, so grave, of .so perplex’d a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still without ufee.’* 
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exerting it at this period, was urged to tlicni witli 
every argument, that could be supposed to in¬ 
fluence the heart or the understanding. But it 
soon appeared, that they had already taken 
their part, and were determined to support the 
House of Commons, not only at the expence of 
truth and decency, but even by a surrender of 
their own most important rights. Instead of 
performing that duty which the constitution 
expects from them, in return for the dignity 
and independence of tlieir station, in return 
for the hereditary share it has given them in 
the legislature, the majority of them made com¬ 
mon cause witli the other house in oppressing 
the people, and establislied another doctrine as 
false in itself, and if possible more pernicious 
to the constitution, than that on wliich the 
Middlesex election was determined. By re¬ 
solving “ that they had no right to impeach 
a judgment of the House of Commons in any 
case whatsoever, where that house has a compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction,” * they in effect gave up that 

* A motion similar to that rcciUd in the note to p. 139, 
made by the Marquis of Rocliinghain, in the House of Lorch, 
declaring “ That the law cf the land and the e>tal>h<hed cus- 
foins of paritameiit were the sole rule of determuiatum in 
all cases of election/' which having been lost, was met by one 
to the purport of that before quoted, which vvua earned by a 
large majority ; in consequence of wlu< li two most strong ami 

able 
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constitutional check and reciprocal controul ol“ 
one branch of tlie legislature over the other, 
which is perhaps the greatest and most impor¬ 
tant object provided for by the division of the 
whole legislative power into three estates 5 and 
now, let the judicial decisions of the House of 
Commons be ever so extravagant, let their de¬ 
clarations of the law be ever so flagrantly lalse, 
arbitrary, and oppressive to the subject, the 
House of Lords have imposed a slavish silence 
upon themselves ;—they cannot interpose,— 
they cannot protect the subject,—they cannot 
defend the laws of their countrv. A concession 
so extraordinary in itself, so contradictory to 
the principles of their own institution, cannot 
but alarm the most unsuspecting mind. We 
may well conclude, that the Lords would hardly 
have yielded so much to the other house, with¬ 
out the certainty of a compensation, which can 
only be made to them at the expense of the 
people. The arbitrary power they have as¬ 
sumed of imposing flues and committing, during 
pleasure, will now be exercised in its lull 

able protests were entered upon the journals of the hou.-«e, 
which were signed by no less than forty-two peers. In the 
last of these, the protesting Lords pledged themselves to the 
public, that they would avail themselves, as far as in them lay, 
of every right and every })owcr with winch the constitution had 
armed them for the good of the whole, in order to obtain full 
relief in behalf of the injured electors of Croat Britain, eojt. 
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extent *. The House of Commons are too much 
in their debt to question or interrupt their pro¬ 
ceedings. The crown too, we may be well as¬ 
sured, will lose nothing in this new distribution 
of power. After declaring, that to petition for a 
dissolution of parliament is irreconcileable with 
the principles of the constitution t, his Majesty 
has reason to expect that some extraordinary 
compliment will be returned to the royal pre¬ 
rogative. The three branches of the legislature 
seem to treat their separate rights and interests 
as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. They 
reciprocally sacrifice them to the animosities of 
each other, and establish a detestable union 
among themselves, upon the ruin of the laws 
and liberty of the commonwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the House 
of Commons in this session, there is an apparent, 
a palpable consciousness of guilt, which has 
prevented their daring to assert their own dig¬ 
nity, where it has been immediately and grossly 
attacked. In the course of doctor Musgrave’s 
examination, he said every thing that can be 

* The man who resists and overcomes this iniquitous power. 
;;tsuincdby the Lords, must be supported by the whole jjcople. 
W'^e have the laws of our side, and want nothing- but an intre¬ 
pid leader. When such a man stands forth, let the nation look 
to it. It is not his cause, but our own. 

'( See editor^s note to Letter XXXVII. p. 108. edit. 

6 
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conceived mortifying to individuals, or oftensi\ e 
to the house. They voted his information fri¬ 
volous, but they were awed by his firmness and 
integrity, and sunk under it The terms, in 
which the sale of a patent to Mr. liine were 
communicated to the public t, naturally called 
for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity of 
the House of Commons was directly impeached; 
but they had not courage to move in their own 
vindication, because the enquiry would have 
been fatal to colonel Burgoync, and the Duke of 
Grafton. When Sir George Saville branded 
them with the name of traitors to their consti¬ 
tuents, when the lord mayor, the sherifl’s, and 
Mr. Trecothick, expressly avo’^ed and main¬ 
tained every part of the city remonstrance, why 
did they tamely submit to be insulted ? Why 
did they not immediately expel those reli’actory 
members ? , Conscious of the motives, on which 
they had acted, they prudently preferred infamy 
to danger, and were better prepared to meet the 
contempt, than to rouse the indignation of the 

, * Tile examination of tiiis firm, honest man, is prinUtl for 
Almon. The reader will find it a most curious, and a most in¬ 
teresting tract. Doctor Mu'^grave, with no other support but 
truth, and his own firmness, resisted, and overcame the whole 
House of Commons, acthoh. 

For a further account of the transaction referred to, sec 
editor^s note to Junius, A'o. xxiii. Vol I. p. 231. edit. 

t See Junius, Letter xxx nr. edit. 
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whole people. Had tliey expelled those five 
members the consequences of the new doc¬ 
trine of incapacitation would have come imme¬ 
diately home to every man. The truth of it 
woidd then have been fairly tried, without any 
reference to Mr. Wilkes’s private character, or 
the dignity of the house;,; or the obstinacy of 
one particular county- These topics, I know, 
have had their weight with men, who affecting 
a character of moderation, in reality consult 
nothing but their own immediate ease;—who 
are weak enough to acquiesce under a flagrant 
vioL.lion of the laws, when it does not directly 
touch themselves, and care not what injustice 
is practised upon a man, whose moral character 
tliey piously think themselves obliged to con¬ 
demn. In any other circumstances, the House 
of Commons must have forfeited all credit and 
dignity, if, after such gross provocation, they 
had permitted those five gentlemen to sit any 
longer among them. We should then have seen 
and felt the operation of a precedent, which is 
represented to be perfectly barren and harmless. 
But there is a set of men in this country, whose 
understandings measure the violation of law, by 
ti)e magnitude of the instance, not by the im- 

The five members alluded to are Sir George SaMlle, Mr. 
TJetkford, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Sawbndge, and Mr. Trcoo- 
thick. EDIT. 

I. 
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porta lit. consequences, which flow directly Ironi 
tlic principle, and the minister, I presume, did 
not think it safe to quicken their apprehension 
too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned and 
acted like the moderate men of these days, in¬ 
stead of iiazarding* Ins whole fortune in a law¬ 
suit with the crown, he would have quietly paid 
the twenty shillings demanded of him,—the 
►Stuart family would probably liave continued 
upon the throne, and, at this moment, the im¬ 
position of' ship-money would have been an ac¬ 
knowledged j)rerogati\ e oi the crown. 

\V1 lat then has been the Inisiness of the ses¬ 
sion, after \oting the supplies, and confirming 
the determination of the Middlesex election ? 
J'he extraordinary prorogation of the Irisli jiarlia- 
ment*, and the just discontents of that king- 

* A law luullakly j)a.sv('(l iii llie fri")! le^’islalurcj rt-ndenn^ 
du’ Irihh ]iarlianu nt> octcnmalprior to this prriod, they had 
hem ot loom*!' dural ion, anti it was a^aiii'^t tlio will of tlie court 
that the law \vat> enacted. 'I'he parliament that passed it ^^a' 
prorojji^uetl iinniediately ai'terwards, and then dissolved, under 
the hope of a more traetahle jiarhaincnt in future. Th'- mi- 
ni.xter, however, ivas deceived : for the new parliament oh- 
ji'cled, shortly aft* !* its ineetmt;’, to passing the proposed mo¬ 
ney-bill, in consefjiiciiee of its having originated in the Privy- 
eouncil, instead of m the House of Commons. Lord Tovviishend, 
the lord-lieutenant, on Di cemher i?, entered a protest on the 
journals of the Fiiper House against the rejection of this hill j 
and intended to have done the same on the journals of the 
House of Coniinuns ; hut the latter would not aufler him. 


EDIT. 
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doin, liave been passed by without notice. Nei¬ 
ther the general situation of* our colonies, nor 
that particular distress which forced the inhabi¬ 
tants of Boston to take up arms in their defence, 
have been thoiifrht \vorthv of a moment’s con- 
sidcratioii In the repeal of those acts, which 
were most otfensive to America, the parliament 
have done every thing, but remove the offence. 
7 *liev have relinquished the revenue, hut judf- 
einiisiy taken care to preserve the contention. 


’ Till' ililKrcnt '•rhfnie? tlrvisrfl tor tlio colonies 

iiiit’ijtiblc to the liyKslafur<' of tJri'at Jlntaiii, arc ulanccd at in 
:ii( note to Ji Ml s, I.cllcr xii \’o|. 1. 1 > I 17. Alter the repeal 
.>r the ,-Uiuj> uetj it w.is tiled w hi ihei the Aii'.erieaii^ would 
'ulmiit lo ri'i'taiii euslioin-lioii'«e diitirs, ii[i.»ri ;;lass, red-lead, 
lea.ive. Hut it ttas 1\h' princrplc it-ilfllial tv.is ohiioMOiN lothe 
Aiueneaii'. : and hence this atteui{tt was as strenuously resisted 
j' till' 1‘oriner. The'.e latter duties wtiv iii eonsc<juenee all 
u liii'jLii.shed, exeeptiiu; th.il ou tea. 'I'lie .Vimnean.s, howevt'r, 
would not submit to this uioilifieatiou, wliielias mueh infiintred 
upon iheir prinei])le, as il' no ]»art whatever had 1)( eii reliii- 
ijuished : ijovernment nevertheh'ss insisted upon retaiiuuf^ this 
nn^st, and the result is well known. Yi t ho>tihti» s may he 
said lo have commenced m the hrst in'-laiiee at Boston, from a 
private di.spiite between two or iliree soldiers cpiarlered there, 
and a party of ro})e-makers. The soldiers m this ijuarrel were 
jollied hy their comrades and even by their officers, and the 
iop<-makers by the mhabilants of the town: in the 
tint i iiMied, the officers were struck, tlie soldiers fired, and 
1 rai per.soiJS in the mob were killed or woundeiL Captain 
ricslou, the commanding officer, was afterwards tried but 


ac'pntted. 


EDIT. 
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It iff not pretended that the continuance of the 
tea duty is to produce any direct benefit whatso¬ 
ever to the mother country. What is it then 
but an odious, un|)rofilal)le exertion of a specu¬ 
lative right, and fixing a badge of slavery upon 
tlio Americans, without service to their masters ? 
But it lias pleased (iod to give us a ministry and 
a parliament, who are neither to be persuaded 
by argument, nor instructed by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will not claim any 
extraordinary merit from any thing he has done 
this year in the ini])rovement or application of 
the revenue. A great operation, directed to an 
important object, tlioiigh it should fail of suc¬ 
cess, marks the genius and elevates the character 
of a minister. A poor contracted understanding 
deals in little schemes, which dishonour him if 
they fail, and do him no credit when they suc¬ 
ceed. Lord North had fortunately the means in 
his possession of reducing all the four per cents 
at once *. The failure of his first enterprize in 

# 

* The stock denominated ihree per cents, had arisen from 
a loan of two uutlions riUsed by government in the 29th of 
Cco. II. for which a lottery and redeemable annuities at three 
pouiulsten shillings per ci iit. had been granted and secured. 
Of tlvE annuities one quarter had been paid off) and the sink¬ 
ing fund, which was charged with the remainder, was at this 
time so fully capable of liquidating it, that a notice to this 
effect had been guen by an order of the House of Commons, 
dated April 26, 1770. 


In 
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finance is not half so disgraceful to his reputa¬ 
tion as a minister, as the enterprizc itselt' is in¬ 
jurious to the public. Instead of striking one 
decisive blow, which would have cleared the 
market at once, upon terms projioj tioned to the 
price of the four per cents six weeks ago, he has 
tampered with a pitil'ul portion of a coinuioclity, 
which ought never to have been touclied but in 
gross ;—he has given notice to the hohlors ol‘ 
that stock, of a design formed by gox ernment 
to prevail upon them to surrender it h) degrees, 
consequently has warned them to hold iq) aiul 


In consequence of llus lloun.shmf* statu tJ' the tim e j)ui 
cents, into whicli almost tvury our uus buying, the four per 
cunts had been much forsaken, and had "Uiik In low tlu'ir h-vel. 
Lord North, I>y a small bonu-, niii>hl have indnerd all Ihu 
holders of this stock to have transferred it into thn-e pt r cents 
mstead of receivin'^ four, whieli would have bteu a i^rc.n jehef 
to tlie public debt; but, liinugh the minisler uas oja-ii to (his 
conviction, he went to work with a timui hand, and took'-o 
much time to complete what he did mteud, as to forfeit <‘very 
advantaj^e he might at first have derived. In.-tead of making a 
proposal of this kind to embrace tlie xcfiole of the four per 
cents, he proposed to convert only two milhoiis and a quarter 
of them into three per cents, and iluit the bonus should be a 
lottery for five hundred thousand pounds, divided into fifty 
thousand tickets, of which every holder of a hundred pounds 
capital should be mtitled, for this supposed diflerence I'f four¬ 
teen pounds sterling, to tw'o of such lottery ticke ts. Ju the 
prospect of this scheme the four per cents began to i isc at the 
cxpence of the three per cents, and the object, so far as 
regarded pecuniary advantage, was completely frustrated. 


i.mT. 
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inhance the price;—so that the plan of reducing 
the four per cents must either be dropped* en¬ 
tirely, or continued with an increasing disad¬ 
vantage to the public. The minister’s sagacity 
has served to raise the value of the thing he 
mcaiis to purchase, and to sink that of the three 
per cents, which it is his purpose to sell. In 
efiect, he has contrived to make it the interest 
of the ])ro]>rictor of four jjer cents to sell out 
and buy three per cents in the market, rather 
tiian -ubscribe his stock upon any terms, that 
can possibly be offered by government. 

The state of the nation leatls us naturally 
to consider the situation of the King. The pro¬ 
rogation of parliament has the effect of a tem¬ 
porary dissolution. The odium of measures 
adopted by the collective body sits lightly upon 
the separate members, who conumsed it. They 
retire into summer cpiarters, and rest from the 
disgraceful labours ot’the campaign. But as for 
the Sovereign, it is not so xvith him. He has a 
permanent existence in this country; He can¬ 
not withdraw himself from the complaints, tiie 
discontents, the reproaches of his subjects. They 
pursue liim to his retirement, and invade his 
domestic happiness, when no address can be ob¬ 
tained from an obsequious parliament to en¬ 
courage or console him. In other times, the 
interest of the King and people of England w^as, 
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as it ought to be, entirely the same. A new 
systefn has not only been adopted in tiict, but 
professed upon princij)le. Ministers are no 
longer the public servants of the state, but the 
private domestics of the Sovereign. One parti¬ 
cular class of men are ])cniiitted to call them¬ 
selves the King’s friends as if the body of 
the people were the King’s enemies ; or as if his 
Majesty looked lor a resource or consolation, 
in the attacliment of a lew favourites, against 
the general contempt and detestation of bis sub¬ 
jects. Edward, and llieliard the second, made 
the same distinction between the collective body 
of the people, and a contemptible party, who 
surrounded the throne. The event of their mis¬ 


taken conduct might have been a warning to 
their successors. Yet the errors of those princes 
were not without excuse. They had as many 
false friends, as our present gracious Sovereign, 
and infinitely greater tern])lations to seduce 
them. They were neither sober, religious, nor 
demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted 
their inheritance in pursuit of it. Their lives 
were like a rapid torrent, brilliant in j)rospect. 


^ “ An ijjnorant, mercc'tiary, and sf'rvile crevv ; nnaoinioU'* 
in evil, diligent in mi>cliRf, vaiiabit in jiruu n'lt", (■on'«laiit to 
fl-iltery, talker? fui liberty, l»ut '>la\cs to jiuwer ;—htilmij lliein- 
?p1vc« the court party, and the Prince’s only frieiifl .” 

Vavenant. 
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though useless or dangerous in its course. In 
the dull, unanimated existence of other princes, 
we see nothing but a sickly^ stagnant water, 
which taints the atmosphere without fertilizing 
the soil.—The morality of a King is not to be 
measured by vulgar rules. Plis situation is sin¬ 
gular. There are faults which do him honour, 
and virtues that disgrace him. A faultless, in¬ 
sipid equality in his character, is neither capable 
of vice nor vi^^ue in the extreme; but it se¬ 
cures his submission to those persons, whom he 
has been accustomed to respect, and makes him 
a dangerous instrument of ///eir ambition. Se¬ 
cluded from the world, attached from his infancy 
to one set of persons, and one set of ideas, he 
can neither open his heart to new connexions, 
nor his mind to better information. A character 
of this sort is the soil fittest to produce that ob¬ 
stinate bigotry in politics and religion, which 
begins with a meritorious sacrifice of the under¬ 
standing, and finally conducts the monarch and 
the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scan^ 
dalous disorders, which have been introduced 
into the government of all the dependencies of 
the Einpii'e, would have roused the attention of 
the public. The odious abuse and prostitution 
of tlie prerogative at home,—the unconstitu¬ 
tional employment of the military—the arbitrary 
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fines and commitments by the House of Lords, 
and fcourt of King’s Bench ;—^tlxc mercy of a 
chaste and pious Prince extended cheerl'uliy to 
a wilful murderer, because tliat, murderer is the 
brother of a common prostitute*, would, I think, 
at any other time, have excited universal indig- 
nationf. But the daring attack upon the con¬ 
stitution, in the Middlesex election, makes us 
callous and indiderent to inferior grievances. No 
man regards an eruption upon ^e surface, when 
the noble parts are invaded, and he feels a mor¬ 
tification approaching to his heart. Tlie free 
election of our representatives in parliament 
comprehends, because it is, the source and secu¬ 
rity of every right and privilege of the English 
nation. The ministry have realised the compen¬ 
dious ideas of Caligula. They know tliat the 
liberty, the laws, and property of an English¬ 
man have in truth but one neck, and that tovio- 

* Miss Kennedy. 

f Matthew and Patrick Kennedy hatl hern condemnetl to 
sufler death for the murder of John a watchman. '1 heir 

sister, Miss Kennedy, was a ))rostitute well known to many of 
the courtiers of the day, and her nilercession availed to olitain 
for them, first a respite, and aftervvaids a parrlon ITie widow 
of Bij^by, nevertheless, laid an ap[ieul ac^aniNl the miirdenTs; 
and a new trial was a|)pomted. The friends of Miss Kennedy, 
however, bought them of}’ by a prescni to the widow of three 
hundred and fifty pounds; and, m consequence, sb<’ dewsted 
from aftpearing against the prisoners when they were arraign¬ 
ed. EDIT. 
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Jate the freedom of election strikes deeply at 
them all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XL. 

TO LORD NORTH. 

MY r.OUD, 22 Jug. 1770. 

Mu. LiiftrcITs services were the chief 
support and orn^nent (»f the Duke ol‘Grafton’s 
administration. The honour of rewardini? them 
was reserved for your Lonlship. The Duke, it 
seems, had contracted an oblijration he was 
ashamed to acknowledge, and unable to acquit. 
You, my lortl, had no scruples. You accepted 
the succession with all its incumbrances, and 
have })aid Mj-. Liittrell his legacy, at the hazard 
of ruining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared him¬ 
self the cham])ion of government, the world was 
busy in enquiring what honours or emoluments 
could be a sulhcient recompence, to a young 
man of his rank and fortune, Ibi' submitting to 
mark his entrance into life with the universal 
contempt and detestation of his country.—His 
noble father had not been so precipitate.—To 
vacate his seat in parliament;—to intrude upon 
a esaunty in which he had no interest or con¬ 
nexion;—to possess himself of another man's 
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figlit, and to maintain it in defiance of public 
shame as well as justice, bespoke a degree of 
zeal or of depravity, which all the favour of a 
pious Prince could hardly requite. I protest, 
iny Lord, there is in this young man’s conduct, 


a strain of prostitution, which, for its singularity, 
I cannot but admire. He has discovered a new 


line in the human character j—he has degraded 
even the name of Luttrcll, and gratified his fii- 
ther’s most sanguine expectation|b 

The Duke of Grafton, with c'very ])ossil)lc 
disposition to patronise this kind of merit, was 
contented with pronouncing colonel LnttrelPs 
panegyric *. The gallant s[)irit, the disinterested 
zeal of the young adventurer, were echoed 
through the House o(‘Lords. His (jlrace repeat¬ 
edly pledged himself to the house, as an evidence 
of the purity of* his friend Mr. Liittrell’s in¬ 
tentions ;—that he had engaged without any 
prospect of personal benefit, and that the idea 
of compensation would mortally offend him t. 
The noble Duke could hardly be in earnest; but 
he had lately quitted his employment, and began 
to think it necessary to take some care of his re¬ 
putation. At that very moment the Irish nogo- 
ciation was probably begun.—Come forward. 


■* Ar this time he was only liciiU nant-colonel. 
t He now says th il his great object is the rank of colonel, 
and that he will have it. 
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thou worthy representative of Lord Bute, and 
tell this insulted country, who advised the King 
to appoint Mr. Lutt?ell adjutant-general to 
the army in Ireland. By what management was 
colone) Cuniiighanic prevailed on to resign his 
eni])loyment, and the obsequious Gisborne to 
accept oi* a pension for the government of Kin- 
sale*? Was it an original stipulation with the 
Princess of Wales, or does he owe his prefer¬ 
ment to your Lorship’s partiality, or to the Duke 
of Bedford’s tricndsliip ? My Lord, thougji it 
may not be possible to trace this measure to its 
source, we can follow the sti eam, and warn the 
country of its ap])roaching destruction. The 
English nation must be roused, and put upon 
its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already shewn us 
how far he may be trusted, whenever an open 
attack is to be made upon the liberties of this 

^ 'rhis infamous transaction ouoht to be explained to the 
public. Colonel Gisborne was quartcr-master-general in Ire¬ 
land. Lord To\\n.'liend persuades him to resign to a Scotch 
officer, one Fraser, and gives him the government of Kinsale. 
—Colonel Cunmghamc was adjutant-general in Ireland. Lord 
Tovvnshend oilers him a pension, to induce him to resign to 
Luttrell. Cuningharae treats the oiler with contempt. What’s 
to be done } poor Gisborne must move once more.—He ac¬ 
cepts of a pension of ^500 a year, until a government of 
greater value diall become vacantColonel Cuninghame is 
made governor of Kinsale; and Luttrell, at last, for whom the 
whole machinery is put in motion, becomes adjutant-general, 
and in eflect takes the command of the army in Ireland. 

7 
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country. I do not doubt that there is a deliberate 
plan formed.—Your Lordship best knows by 
whom j—the corruption of the legislative body 
on this side—a military force on the other—and 
then. Farewell to England! It is impossible 
that any minister shall dare to advise the King 
to place such a man as Luttrcll in the confiden¬ 
tial post of adjutant-general, if there w^ere not 
some secret purpose in view, which only sucli a 
man as Luttrell is fit to promote. The insult 
offered to the army in general is as gross as the 
outrage intended to the people ot‘ England. 
What 1 Lieutenant-colonel Luttrell, adjutant- 
general of an army of sixteen thousand men! 
one would think his Majesty’s campaigns at 
Blackheath and Wimbledon might have tauglit 
him better.—I cannot help wishing general Har¬ 
vey joy of a colleague, who does so inucli ho¬ 
nour to the employment.—But, my Lord, this 
measure is too daring to pass unnoticed, too 
dangerous to be received with indifference or 
submission. You shall not have time to new- 
model the Irish army. They will not submit to 
be garbled by colonel Luttrcll. As a mischief 
to the English constitution, (for he is not worth 
the name of enemy) they already detest I)im. 
As a boy, impud<&ntly thrust over their heads, 
they will receive- him with indignation and con¬ 
tempt.—As for you, my Lord, who perhaps are 
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no more than the blind, unhappy instrument of 
Lord Bute and her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, be assured that you shall be called 
upon to answer for the advice, which has been 
given, and either discover your accomplices, or 
fall a sacrifice to tlieir security*. 

JUNIUS. 

* A ft'vv (lays aftiT h'ttcr iiiadc its appearance, the writer 
sent the followini;’ artielt to tlic Printer of the Public Adver¬ 
tiser, whicli was inserted according- to its date. 

INTELLIG ENC E EXTR AORDI NARY. 

Sept. 7, 1770. 

Colon r.L I.uttrell has resigned the post of adjutant-general 
in Ireland. Tlie necessity of the tiihes hud left the minister no 
alternative, except the; sacnfwe of this unworthy tool of jiow'er, 
or of himself. The dismission is too ridiculous either to de¬ 
ceive the public, or scrc(‘n the guilty. Does colonel Luttrell 
expect to find a shelter from contempt by shunning the* re¬ 
wards of inlSiiny ? a character .so well established as his own, 
will render such resoiures needless. Does the minister console 
himself with any hopes of crushing the most seicre inquiries, 
because he has meanly rescinded this detestable y^romotion ? 
The vanity of such dependences may he confirmed before the 
period of another session. As very few forms concurred to 
this appointnieiit, except private comiiiissions to a lord heu- 
tenant, we shall not he surprized at that effrontery which may 
hereafter deny the whole transaction: It is not, however, lost 
in ignorance, because the royal fiat had, purjiosely, delayed its 
progress through the offices of the secretaries of state. It 
never, perhaps, was intended that this circumstance should 
have been made public till the destruction of our rights had 
been at least more easily to be accomplished than it is at pre¬ 
sent. Let not this insulted country be for a moment off its 

guard. 
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LETTER XLL 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD*. 

MY LORD, 14 November, 1770. 

The appearance of this letter will at¬ 
tract the curiosity of the public, and command 
even your Lordsliip’s attention. I am consider¬ 
ably in your debt, and shall endeavour, once for 
all, to balance the account. Accept of this ad¬ 
dress, my Lord, as a prologue to more important 
scenes, in which you will probably be called 
upon to act or suffer. 

You will not question my veracity, wlien I 
assure you that it has not been owing to any par¬ 
ticular respect for your person that I have ab¬ 
stained from you so long. Besides the distress 
and clanger with which the press is threatened, 
when your lordship is party, and the party is to 
be judge, I confess I have been deterred by the 


guard. To make the blow secure, the dagger that is to wound 
the constitution will be as much as possible concealed until the 
instant that it strikes. PVoin the intentions of administration 
every thing is to be dreaded; their timidity, indeed, as in the 
present case, may draw a line, which, were they only to con¬ 
sult the violenci; of inclination, they might resolve to pass, al¬ 
though the track were ms^ked with horror, blood, and desola- 
tion. EDIT. 

* See the Private Letter, No. 24. which accompanied this 
address, edit. 
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difficulty of the task. Our language has no term 
of reproach, the mind has no idea of detesta¬ 
tion, which has not already been happily applied 
to you, and exhausted.—Ample justice has been 
done by abler pens than mine to the separate me¬ 
rits of your life and character. Let it be my 
humble office to collect the scattered sweets, till 
their united virtue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a just tribute 
to Scotch sincerity, wherever I find it. I own 
I am not apt to confide in the professions of 
gentlemen of that country, and when they smile, 
1 feel an involuntary emotion to guard myself 
against mischiefl With this general opinion of 
an ancient nation, I always thought it much to 
your lordship’s honour, that, in your earlier 
days, you were but little infected with the pru¬ 
dence of your country. You had some original 
attachments, which you took every proper op¬ 
portunity to acknowledge. The liberal spirit of 
youth prevailed over your native discretion. 
Your zeal in the cause of an unhappy prince 
was expressed with the sincerity of wine, and 
some of the solemnities of religion*. This, I 

* This man was always a rank jacobitc. Lord Ravensworth 
produced the most saH:>factory evidence of his having frequently 
drank the Pretcnder^s health upon his knees, authou. 

Lord Man.'field was descended from the Stormont family, 
who as they owed their fortune and dignity to James 1. evinced 

a steady 
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conceive, is tlie most amiable point of ^iew, in 
which your character has appeared. Like an 
honest man, you took tliat part in politics, which 
might have been expected from your birth, edu- 
. cation, country and connections. There was 
something generous in your attachment to the 
banished house of Stiiart.' We lament the mis¬ 
takes of a good man, and do not begin to de- 
• test him until he affects to renounce his princi¬ 
ples. Why did you not adhere to that loyalty 
you once professed ? Why did you not follow tlie 

a steady attachment to liis hereditary successors. Lord Mans¬ 
field and his brother, in their outset in life, ^^ere patronised by 
Jacobites;—and hence the one became the Pretender^ confi¬ 
dential secretary, and the other was chiefly supported, when 
a student in the Temple, by a iNIr. Vernon, a rich Jacobite ci¬ 
tizen. It was in the Jiovise of this gentleinan that the toast liere 
referred to was frequently drunk. 

The young lawyer, however, soon found that hi> principks 
would not comport with his interest; and on this account, de¬ 
serted the House of Stuart, and became professedly a staunch 
adherent to that of Hanover; under which character he was 
soon fortunate enough to be employed m the very imjxirtaiit 
office of solicityr, and subsequently attorney general, and was 
on the death of Sir Dudley Ryder in 1750, jii'omoted to be 
chief justice of the court of King’s Buich. His personal and 
family attachment to the Stuarts was forgotten, and would per¬ 
haps have never been revived, had not Liddd, Lord Raveiis- 
worth, envious of the confidence reposed m him, sought iiidus- 
triously for some seriiHis accusation against him, and hereby 
ohtoined a knowledge of the fact. Ravenswortli, howevey, did 
not succeed in .obtaining Murray’s dismission. Euir. , 

VOL. II. 
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example of your worthy brother*? With him, 
you might have shared in the honour of the Pre¬ 
tender’s confidence—with him, you might have 
preserved the integrity of your character, and 
England, I think, might have spared you with¬ 
out regret.—Your friends will say, perhaps, that 
although you deserted the fortune of your liege 
Lord, you have adhered firmly to the principles 
wliich drove his father from the throne;—that 
witliout openly supporting tlie person, you have 
done essential service to the cause, and consoled 
yourself for the loss of a favourite family, by re¬ 
viving and establishing the maxims of their go¬ 
vernment. This is the way, in which a Scotch¬ 
man’s understanding corrects the error of his 
heart.—My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the 
defence, and can trace it through all your con¬ 
duct. I sec tlirough your whole life, one uniform 
plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at the 
expense of the liberty of the subject.'. To this 
object, your thoughts, words and actions have 
been constantly directed. In contempt or ig¬ 
norance of the common law of England, you 
have made it your study to introduce into the 
court, where you preside, maxims of jurispru¬ 
dence unknown to Englishmen. The Roman 

* Confidential secretary to the late Pretender. This cir¬ 
cumstance confirmed the friendship between the brothers. 
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code, the law of nations, and the opiriion of 
foreign civilians, are your perpetual theme;— 
but whoever heard you mention Magna Charta 
or the Bill of Rights witli approbation or respect? 
By such treacherous arts, the noble simplicity 
and free spirit of our Saxon laws were first cor¬ 
rupted. The Norman conquest was not com¬ 
plete, until Norman lawyers had introduced their 
laws, and reduced slavery to a system.—This 
one leading principle directs your interpretation 
of the laws, and accounts for your treatment of 
juries. It is not in political questions only (for 
there the courtier might be forgiven) but let the 
cause be w^hat it may, your understanding is 
equally on the rack, either to contract the power 
of the jury, or to mislead their judgment. For 
the truth of this assertion, I appeal to the doc¬ 
trine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor’s cause. 
An action for criminal conversation being 
brought by a peer against a prince of the blood*, 
you were daring enough to tell the jury that, in 

* The action was brought l)y Lord Grosvenor against the 
Duke of Cumberland, for criminal conversation with Lady 
Grosvenor; and the cau^e in which Lord Mansfield delivered 
the opinion here charged lo him, was tried before his Lord-hip 
in the Court of King’s Bench, July 5, 1770. Tlie damages 
were laid at one hundred thousand pounds: the verdict was for 
ten thousand pounds. The doclrinc here justly objected against 
by Junius, has since been relinquished incur courts of jus¬ 
tice, and his own substituled m its stead, edit. 

M 2 
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fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard 
to the quality or fortune of the parties;—that it 
was a trial between A. and B.—that they were 
to consider the offence in a moral light only, and 
give no greater damages to a peer of the realm, 
than to the meanest mechanic. I shall not at¬ 
tempt to refute a doctrine, which, if it was 
meant for law, carries fidsehood and absurdity 
iq)on tlie face of it; but, if it was meant for a 
declaration of your political creed, is clear and 
consistent. Under an arbitrary government, all 
ranks and distinctions are confounded. The ho¬ 
nour of a nobleman is no more considered than 
the reputation of a peasant, for with different 
liveries, they are equally slaves. 

Even in matters of private property, we see 
the same bias and inclination to depart from the 
decisions of your predecessors*, which you cer¬ 
tainly ought to receive as evidence of the com¬ 
mon law. Instead of those certain, positive 
rules, by which the judgment of a court of law 
should invariably be determined, you have fondly 
introduced your own unsettled notions of equity 
and substantial justice. Decisions given upon 
such principles do not alarm the public so much 
as they ought, because the consequence and 


* See an instance of the kind alluded to in Private Letter, 
No. 46. note f. edit. 
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tendency of each particular instance, is not ob¬ 
served or regarded. In the mean time the prac¬ 
tice gains ground; tlic court of King’s Bench 
becomes a court of equity, and the judge, in¬ 
stead of consulting strictly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wisdom of the court, and to 
the purity of his own conscience. The name of* 
Mr. Justice Yates, will naturally revive in your 
mind'some of those emotions of fear and de¬ 
testation, with which you always beheld Jiim*. 


* Judge Yates was now dead. Ills juridical ojjinions 
being often at variance with those of the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, he cho&c, though senior puisne judge of that 
court, to take the junior judgeship of the Common Pleas, then 
vacant, on the promotion of the other judges, in consequence 
of. the resienation of Sir lidward Clive. Tins rinnoval look 
place May 4, 1770, and Sir Joseph Yates died on the suc¬ 
ceeding 7th of June. 

The following anecdote, of the truth of wliu'li tliere is little 
doubt, is worthy of record and does liini immortal honour. In 
a debate which took place in the House of Commons, Dec. G, 
1770, on Mr. Serjeant Clynn’s motion, as noticed in Vol. I. 
p. 19, Mr. Alderman Townsend, after other arguments urged 
in support of it, said, I am afraid then tliat there is too great 
a vicinity between We;.tmnistcr-hall and St. James’s. 1 sus¬ 
pect, and the people suspect, that their correspondence is too 
close and intimate. But why do I say it is suspected ? it is a 
known, avoived fact. A late judge, equally remarkalilc for 
his knowledge and integrity, was tampered with by administra¬ 
tion. He was solicited to favour the crown in certain trials, 
which were then depending between it and the subject. I hear 
some desiring me to name the judge, but there is no necessity 

for 
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That great lawyer, that honest man, saw your 
whole conduct in the light that I do. After years 
of ineffectual resistance to the pernicious princi¬ 
ples introduced by your Lordship, and uniformly 
supported hy yoxxv humble friends upon the bench, 
he determined to quit a court, whose proceed- 


for it. The fad is known to several members of this house, 
and if I do not speak truth, let those who can, contradict me, 
I, call upon them to rise, that the public may not be abused— 
but all are silent, and can as little invalidate what I have said as 
what I am going to say. This great, this honest judge, being 
thus solicited in vain, what was now to l)e done ? what was the 
last resource of baffled injustice ? That was learned from a 
short conversation which passed between him and some friends 
a little before his death. The last and most powerful engine was 
applied. A letter was sent him directly from a Great Person- 
age; but as he su.spected it to contain something dishonourable, 
he sent it back unopened. Is not this a subject that deserves 
. enquiry ? Ought we not to trace out the adviser of such a 
daring step, and upon proper conviction bring him to the 
block ? The excellent person who was thus tempted to disgrace 
and perjure himself, and to betray and nun his country, could 
not die in peace, till he had disclosed this scene of iniquity, 
and warned his fellow citizens of their danger.” The above 
extract from Mr. Alderman Townsend’s speech is taken from 
a report of the debate published in the year 1771, by the late 
celebrated and much respected Mr. W. Woodfall, who added 
to the sjieech itself the following N.B. " Sir Joseph Yates, as 
will appear in a succeeding speech, was the judge meant by the 
Alderman. When the letter from a Great Personage was men¬ 
tioned, Lord North, and the rest of the Treasury-bench stared 
at one another, but did not utter a single sentence hy way of 
comradictitfn.” edit. 
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ings and decisions he could neitlier assent to with 
honour, nor oppose with success. 

The injustice done to an Individual is some¬ 
times of service to. the public *. Facts are apt 
to alarm us more than the most dangerous prin¬ 
ciples. The sufferings and firmness of a Printer 
have, roused the public attention. You knew 
and felt that your conduct would not bear 
a parliamentary inquiry, and you hoped to es¬ 
cape it by the meanest, the basest sacrifice of 
dignity and consistency, that ever was made by 
a great magistrate. Where was your firmness, 
where was that vindictive spirit, of which we 
have seen so many examples, when a man, so 
inconsiderable as Bingley, could force you to 
confess, in the face of this country, that, for 
two years together, you had iJlegaJly deprived 
an English subject of his liberty, ami that he 
had triumphed over you at Jast.^ Yet 1 own, 
my Lord, that yours is not an uncommon cha¬ 
racter. Women, and men like women, arc. 
timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Their passions i 
counteract each other, and make the same crea¬ 
ture, at one moment hateful, at another con-, 
temptible. I fancy, my Lord, some time will 

* The dj^ression of an obscure individual gave birth to the 
^famou^ Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Car. II. which is frequently 
‘considered as another Magna Charta of the kingdom. 

Black^ncy 3.135. 
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elapse before you venture to Qommit another 
Englishman for refusing to answer interroga¬ 
tories*. 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered, 
in cases of libel, is another powerful evidence 
of a settled plan to contract the legal power of 
juries, and to draw questions, inseparable from 

* Bingley was committed for contempt in not submitting 
to be examined. He lay in prison two year", until the Crown 
thought the matter might occasion some serious complaint, 
and therefore he was let out, m the same contumelious state he 
had been put in, with all his sins about him, unanointed and 
unanncaled.—There was much cciquetry between the Court 
and the Attorney General, about whf» should undergo the ridi¬ 
cule of letting him escape ."’—Vide another Letter to Almon, 
p. 189. AUTHOR. 

To give the reader a better idea of the fact alluded to, we 
shall continue the quotation a few hues farther than the author, 
at the period in which he wrote, thought necessary. 

“ Mr. Attorney, tried to put it off upon the court, by tell¬ 
ing them, upon his being brought up, he had nothing to pray 
against him. The sagacious and noble Lord who presided, 
smelling a rat, or knowing there was one, was not to be so 
taken in, and therefore asked, what it was Mr- Attorney had 
to ask of the courtto which Mr. Attorney said again, he had 
merely informed them, that the defendant Bmgley was there, 
and that he should move nothing farther about him. After a 
litile [>ause and a recovery from the inertness of this answer, 
the chief at last let him know, that if he moved nothing, no¬ 
thing could be done, and every thing would remain as it was, 
the consequence of which w’as, that the defendant would still 
be in custody; the court never acted from itself, but upon mo¬ 
tion from without. Mr. Attorney, finding it was in vain to be 

wasting 
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fact, within thie' arhitrium of the court. Here, 
my Lord, you have fortune of your side. When 
you invade the province of the jury in matter of 
libel, you, in effect, attack the liberty of the 
press, and with a single stroke, wound two of 
your greatest enemies.—In some instances you 
have succeeded, because jurymen are too often 
ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be 
awed by the authority of a chief justice. In 
other criminal prosecutions, the malice of the 
design is confessedly as much the subject of 
consideration to a jury, as the certainty of the 
fact. If a different doctrine prevails in the case 


Avasting more time about who should do wliat was agreed to he 
done, in a very manly mauntr, took the thing upon hun'«clf, 
and said, then 1 move that he may he clischarged. ^\n(l thus 
ended, in this pitiful manner, thiM paltry bu-Jiness; and yet 
perhaps it was, all thing> considered, the liest way in which it 
could be put an end to, disgraceful as the mode must be, to 
the real as well as the apparent prosecutor of it, arul let down 
as govemment could not but Ik- by such a desertion of its ob¬ 
ject. The only gainer, was a sbabliy pqpiplilet-seller or sta¬ 
tioner, who fattened anii throve upon the reputation of patriot¬ 
ism, by being in prison under the pretence t>f it, and who 
wished for little more than to be translated from the King's 
bench prison to Newgate, that is, from the borough to the 
city, or from the rear of the army, to the head quarters, and 
was pretty indifterent about his personal liberty, provided his 
press moved freely, and found a large vent for his productions." 
For a farther account of this transaction sec note, Vol. I. p. 100. 


EDIT. 
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of libels, why should it not extend to all crimi- 
nal cases ?—Why not to capital offences ? I 
see no reason (and I dare say you will agree 
with me that there is no good one) why the life 
of the subject should be better protected against 
yon, than liis liberty or property. Why should 
you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and 
imprisonment, and not be indulged with hang¬ 
ing or transportation ? With your Lordship's 
fertile genius and merciful disposition, I can 
conceive such an exercise of the power you 
have, as could hardly be aggravated by that 
which you have not 

* The declaratory act upon ttijs subject brought forwards 
and carried through the legislature by the indefatigable exer¬ 
tions of the late Mr. Fox, and which, were there no other 
monument to immortcdize liis meinory, would alone be siilfi- 
cient to traiisiiiit it to the latest posterity, has at length eorn- 
pletely settled this point, and given to the jury beyond all 
controvcrtiy on the part of the court, the full power of judg¬ 
ing of the law as well as of the fact; of the intention as well 
as of the exterior act. 

The full value of this interference of Mr. Fox’s can only be 
known by comparing it with the result of a similar attempt 
made by Mr. Dowdeswell in 1771, the following account of 
which i» extracted from the Public Advertiser for March 13. 

“ The following is the motion made by Mr. Dowdeswell in a 
great assembly and rejected; ' Whereas doubts and contro¬ 
versies have arisen at various times concerning the right of 
jurors to try the whole matter laid in indictments and informa¬ 
tions for seditious and other libels i and whereas trials by juries 
would be of none or imperfect efiect if the jurors were not 

held 
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Blit, my L6rd, since you have laboured, 
*(and not unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance 


held to be competent to try the whole matter aforesaid, for stt- 
ding and clearing such doubts and coiitroversio::, and for se¬ 
curing to the subject the cfE etual and comfilete benefit of trial 
by juries in such indictments and informations : Be it enacted, 
&c. That jurors duly impaunelled and sworn to try the issue 
between the king and the defendant upon any nidietnicnt or 
information for a seditious hbel, or a libel under any other de¬ 
nomination or description, shall lie held and reputed compe¬ 
tent to all intents and purposes, in law and in to try 

every part of the matter laid or charged in said iiulietinent or 
information, comprehending the criminal intention of the de¬ 
fendant and the civil tendency of the libel charged, as well as 
the mere fact of the publication thereof, and the application 
by inuendo of blanks, initial letters, pictures and otlier de¬ 
vices; any opinion, question, ambiguity, or doubt, to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding/ 

“ Mr Dovvdeswell observed that as doubts had arose in the 
people's minds respecting the power of juries in the eases of 
libels; to remove those doubts, lie slioiiid jnopose an Euaciinq 
JS?7/, togivc to juries a power to try the whole matter in issue; 
that IS, to determine whether the jjaper or hook charged with 
bcino a libel be so or not : but that if geritletuen liked a De~ 
claratory Bill better, he had left the matter open. lie paid 
some compliments to Lord Mansfield, and read his Etuictinq 
Bill. Mr. Burke spoke in Mipport of the Enacting Bill, and 
in praise of Lord Mansfield, lie said, if the noble judge had 
erred, he had eried with great law authorities—m great and 
resjiectable company. 

Mr. James (irenville, jun. spoke for a declaratory bill; as 
did Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Aubrey, and Colonel Bairc, Nir (^eorge 
Savile, Mr. T. lownshend, Mr. R. U. Coxe, and Mr. Dun¬ 
ning spoke in favour of the motion. 


These 
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of the trialy why should you suffer the form of 
the verdict to remain ? Why force twelve ho- 

“ Thc'^e last nendcnun severally urf;cd the necessity of set¬ 
tling; tins matter beyond doubt or controvei*sy ; because it did 
ii|)(Har, from a l.itc paper <(iveri by Lord Mansfield to the 
House of L(»r<ls, that it was the <»pinion of all the judges of 
the King’s Ijcncb, that llicjury sh< uld determine only the 
FAIT, and the law sbould be left to tiic judges; but this was 
not only the ojnmon of the judges, but tliat, in a former de¬ 
bate, all the ministerial lawyers anil leaders had supported the 
same; tliat the doetnne was dangerous in the highest degree, 
as encroaching on the palladium of Irnglisli liberty, the trial 
by jury, as leaving tbe cssiuce of tlie cause to the determina¬ 
tion of hitcrrsifd men, fhc jud^n , that this doctrine, now 
adopti d by the judges, was not of older date than the reign 
of Qui en Anne. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was a 
remarkable ease, which shewed the contrary to be the opi¬ 
nion then (an indictmeut of a grand jury at Lincoln, which 
found a trvr Bill as to the./hr^, but no true Bill as to the 
Ucc, &c. 'J'his the judges, at that time, determined to be no 
true Bill ;by which they determined, that the jury were judges 
ol’ the law, as well as tlie fact) that m the famous case of the 
bishops, m the reign of James the second, the judges, though 
made for the purpose, uiumiinously concurred in directing the 
jury to judge of the tvhole of the information, as well the law 
as the fact; that whenever the jury had thought proper to 
dispute the aflair with the judges, the jury had always got the 
better; and tliat a law establishing tins doctrine would put an 
end to this dispute. 

“ The ministry did not say one single word in the dispute, 
but the debate was taken up by the gentlemen of the minority. 
Cajit. Pliipjis spoke very well, and with great spirit. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Meredith spoke extremely well; Mr. James Grenville, 
jun. spoke inimitably well for his first essay; Mr. Popham and 

others. 
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nest men, in palpable violation of their oaths, 
to pronounce their fellow-subject a guilty man, 
when, almost at the same moment, you forbid 
their enquiring into the only circumstance, which 
in the eye of law and reason, constitutes guilt 
— the malignity or innocence of Ins intentions? 

t- 

others. There was not one of them who diJ not estahhsh 
the doctrine that juries are judges of taiv as well as fact, but 
disapproved of the present motion for various reasons. 

" 'fhat the doctrine, being established on the fouiulalion of 
the common law, did not require the assistance of the statute 
law to defend it. That if a hill of tins nature was brought into 
the house, and afterwards rtjeeled, it might lia\c very bad ef¬ 
fects on the minds of the ])eople, as it imglit be supposed tbat 
the doctrine was doubtful. That an enWtin^ law wonhl make 
it appear, that this was a novel doctrine, which few in the house 
could concur in ; and that if declumtory only, the judges 
who had acted on principles contrary to such declaration, w ould 
be liable to condign punishment, which tlie friends of the mo¬ 
tion did not seem to wish. 

for these reasons the numbers were, ‘218 tor adiourning, 
72 against it.’^ 

Mr. Fox himself was not fortunate m his first attempt: but 
he determined to persevere till he had succeeded. lie lost Ins 
bill in the upper House m 1791, but accomplished Ins purpose 
in the spring of the ensuing year, notwithstanding the joint 
opposition of the law lords, Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurst. 
The venerable Camden supported the bill with an animation 
and energy well worthy of ms own honest heart, and of the 
importance of the principle it endeavoured to establish, and 
may be said to have finished the glorious career of his political 
life, with the vote he gave on this illustrious occasion; seldom 
possessing sufficient health to attend parliament afterwards, and 
expiring on Apfil 18, 1794. rmr. 
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—But I understand your Lordship.—If you 
could succeed in making the trial by jur}^ use¬ 
less and ridiculous, you might tlien with greater 
safety introduce a bill into parliament for en¬ 
larging the jurisdiction of the court, and ex¬ 
tending yoiir favourite trial by interrogatories to 
every question, in which the life or liberty of 
an Englishman is concerned*. 

Your charge to the jury, in the prosecution 
against Almon and Woodfall, contradicts the 
highest legal authorities, as well as the plainest 
dictates of reasont. In Miller^s cause, and still 
more expressly ^ that of* Baldwin you have 
proceeded a step farther, and grossly contra¬ 
dicted yourself.—You may know perhaps, though 
I do not mean to insult you by an appeal to 
your experience, that the language of truth is 

* The philo opbical poel doth notably describe the dam¬ 
nable and damned proceedings of the Judi^e of Hell 
” Gnossius hu'c Rhadamanthus habet dunssima regna, 
Castigatqiie, auditque dolo'', suhofitqucfatcri'* 

Fir&t he punishcth, and then he hearelli; and lastly compclleth 
to confess, and makes and mar? laws at liis pleasure; like as 
the Centurion, in the holy history did to Hi. Paul, for the text 
saith, Centurio apprehend! Pauhim jussit, & se catenis ligari, 
et tunc interrogabat, quis fui'^sct, & (juid fecisSet f* but good 
Judges and Justices abhor these cour=ts. Coke 3. Inst. 55. 

t See this subject farther enlarged upon in the preface, 
p. 14. EDIT. 

X All the persons here named were prosecuted for publish¬ 
ing the Letter to the King, No. xxxv. edit, • 
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uniform and consistent. To depart from it safely^ 
requires memory and discretion. In the two 
last trials, your charge to the jury began, as 
usual, with assuring tliem that they had nothing 
to do with the law,—that they were to find the 
bare fact, and not concern themselves about the 
legal inferences drawn from it, or the degree of‘ 
the defendant’s guilt. —Thus far you were con¬ 
sistent with your former practice.—But how will 
you account for the conclusion ? You told the 
jury that, “ if, after all, they would take upon 
themselves to determine the law, they might do 
it^ but they must be very sure that they deter¬ 
mined according to law, for it touched their 
consciences, and they acted at their peril.”—If 
I understand your first proposition, you meant 
to affirm, that the jury were not competent 
judges of the law in the criminal case of a libel 
—that it did not fall within their jurisdiction \ 
and that, with respect to ihem^ the malice or inno¬ 
cence of the defendant’s intentions would be a 
question coram nonjudice .—But the second pro¬ 
position clears away your own difficulties, and 
restores the jury to all their judicial capacities. 
You make, the competence of the court to de¬ 
pend upon the legality of the decision*. In 

* Directly the reverse of the docti ine he constantly main¬ 
tained in the House of Lords and elsewhere, upon the decision 
of the Middlesex election. He invariably asserted that the de- 
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the first instance you deny the power absolutely. 
In the second, you admit the power, provided 
it be legally exercised. Now, my Lord, with¬ 
out pretending to reconcile the distinctions of 
Westminster-hall with the simple information of 
common-sense, or the integrity of fair ^rgunrteht, 
I shall be understood by your Lordship, when I 
assert that, if a jury or any other court of ju¬ 
dicature (for jurors are judges) have no right to 
entertain a cause,’or question of ^iw, it signifies 
nothino; whether their decision be or be not ac- 
cording to law. Their decision is in itself a mere 
nullity ; the parties arc not bound to submit to 
it; and, if’ the jury run any risque of punishment, 
it is not lor pronoiuicing a corrupt or illegal 
verdict, but for the illegality of middling wdth 
a point, on whicli tliey have no legal authority 
to decide*. 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding 
your Lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. 
Without offering any legal objection, you or- 

cision must be because the court was competent ; and 

never could be prevailed on to enter farther into the question. 

* These ini(juitous prosecutions cast the best ‘6f prinCfes six 
thousand pounds, and ended m the total defeat disgrace of 
the prosecutors. In the course of one of theip Judge Aston 
had the unparalleled impudence to tell Mr. Morris (a gentle¬ 
man of unquestiorlable honour and integrity, and who was then 
giving his evidence on oath,) that he should pay very little regard 
fb any affidavit he should make. 

7 ' 
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dered a special juryman to be set aside i?i a 
cause, where the King was prosecuten*. The 
novelty of the fact required explanation. Will 
you condescend to tell the world by what law or 
custom you were authorized tb make a peremp¬ 
tory challenge of a juryman ? Tiie parties in¬ 
deed have this power, and perhaps your Lord- 
ship, having accustomed yourself to unite the 
characters of judge and party, may claim it in 
virtue of tli§ new capacity j'ou have assumed, 
and profit by your own wrong. The time, with¬ 
in which you might have been punished for this 
daring attempt to pack a jury, is, [ fear, elapsed; 
but no length of time shall erase the record of 
it*. 

The mischiefs' you have done tliis country, 
are not confined to your interpretation of the 
laws. You are a minister, my Lord, and, as 
such, have long been consulted. Let us can¬ 
didly examine what use you have made of your 
ministerial influence. I will not descend to little 
matters, but come at once to those important 
points, on which your resolution was waited for, 
on which the expectation of your opinion kept 
a great pari of the nation in suspence.—A con¬ 
stitutional question arises upon a declaration of 

' ^ 

* See this circumstance further explained in Letters lxi. and 
lxiit. edit. 

VOL. II. 
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the law of parliament, by which the freedom of 
election, and the birthright of the subject we^e 
supposed to have been invaded.—The King's 
servants are accused of violating the constitu¬ 
tion.—'JTlie nation is in a ferment.—The ablest 
men of all parties engage in the question, and 
exert their utmost abilities in the discussion of 
it.—What part has the honest Lord Mansfield 
acted ? As an eminent judge of the law, his 
opinion would have been respected.—As a peer, 
he had a right to demand an audience of his 
Sovereign, and inform him that his ministers 
were pursuing unconstitutional measures.—Upon 
other occasions, my Lord, you have no difficulty 
in finding your way into the closet. The pre¬ 
tended neutrality of belonging to no party, will 
not save your reputation. In questions merely 
political, an honest man may stand neuter. 
But the laws and constitution are the general 
property of the subject;—^not to defend is to re¬ 
linquish ;—and wdio is there so senseless as to 
renounce his share in a common benefit, unless 
he hopes to profit by a new division of the spoil. 
As a lord of parliament, you were repeatedly 
called upon to condemn or defend the. new law 
declared by the House of Commons. You affected 
to have scruples, and every expedient was at¬ 
tempted to remove them.—The question .w^ 
proposed and urged to you in a thousand differ- 
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ent shapes.—Your prudence still supplied you 
with ei^asion ;—^your resolution was invincible. 
For my own part, I am not anxious to penetrate 
this solemn secret. I care not to whose wis¬ 
dom it is entrusted, nor how soon you carry it 
with you to your grave*. You have betrayed 
your opinion by the very care you have taken 
to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield 
that we expect any reserv^e in declaring his real 
sentiments in favour of government, or in op¬ 
position to the people ; nor is it difficult to ac¬ 
count for the motions of a timid, dishonest 
heart, which neither has virtue enough to ac¬ 
knowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it 
—Yet you continue to support an administra¬ 
tion which you know is universally odious, and 
which, on some occasions, you yourself speak 
of with contempt. You would fain be thought 
to take no share in government, while, in reality, 
you are the main spring of the machine.—Here 
too we trace the little, prudential policy of a 
Scotchman.—Instead of acting that open, gene¬ 
rous part, which becomes your rank and station, 
you meanly skulk into the closet, and give your 

Soverei^ such advice, as you have not spirit to 

.* ,• '< 

* He said in the House of Lords, that he believed he should 
carry his opinion with him to the grave. It was afterwards re¬ 
ported thiit he had intrusted it, in special confidence, to the in¬ 
genious Uhke of Cumberland. 

2 
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avow or defend. You secretly engross the poju^er* 
while you decline the title of minister ; 4 

though you dare not be Cliancelloiv you know 
how to secure the emoluments of the bffice.r-r 

. . . 9)1' ‘ i . *■ * 

Are the seals to be for ever in commission, that 

■ ih 

you may enjoy five thousand pounds a year?—I 
beg pardon, my Lord*;—your fearsiave inter¬ 
posed, at last, and forced you to resign.—The 
odium of continuing speaker of the House of 
Lords, upon such terms, was too formidable to 
be resisted. What a multitude of bad passions 
are forced to submit to a constitutional infirmity] 
But though you have relinquished the salaiy, 
you still assume the rights of a minister.—Your 
conduct, it seems, must be defended in parlia¬ 
ment.—For what other purpose is your wretched 
friend, that miserable serjeant, posted to the 
House of Commons ? Is it in the abilities of a 
Mr. Leigh to defend the great Lord Mansfield ? 
—Or is he only the punch of the puppet-shew. 


*■ Upon llie ilc-alh of Charles Yorke, who, as has been plr 
ready observed, s-hot himself almost immediately on bis 
pointnient to the Chancellorship, the great seal was held in 
commission by Sir Sydoey Stafford Smythe, the Hon. Henry 
Bathurst, and Sir Richard Aston; while Lord A^^sffeld was 
appointed speaker of the Upper House, with a salary as above. 
Lord Apsley succeeded to Mr. Yorke, and of course toOk the 
office of speaker at the same time from the bands of'Lord^^ 
Mansfield, edit. ^ 
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to i^eak as he is prompted, l>y the chief jec- 
(ilfea bduni the curtain* ? 

'^ift>Kc affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it 
be evSr^so'well wrought, will not conduct a man 
honourably through lifet. Like bad money, it 
nay be "current for a time, but it will soon be 
ci?§d doVk It cannot consist with a liberal 
?|}iHt, though it be sometimes united with ex- 
ti^abrdihWy qualifications. When I acknowledge 
your abilities, you may believe I am sincere. I 
feel for hUman nature, when I see a man, so gifted 
as yoii a^b, descend to such vile practice.—Yet do 
nbt suffer your vanity to console you too soon, 
Selieve me, my good Lord, you are not admired 
in the same degree, in which you are detested. It 
is only the partiality of your friends, that balances 
the defects of your heart with the superiority of 
your understanding. No learned man, even 
among ydur own tribe, thinks you qualified to 
preside in a court of common law. Yet it is 
confessed that, under Jmliniav, you might have 
made trx incomparable Prirlor, — It is remark¬ 
able enough, but I hope not ominous, that the 
laiyS yoti understand best, and the judges you 
t^Jidmire most, flouiislicd in the decline 

V 

c 

i> ^ Tim paragraph gagged poor Lciqk. I really am con- 
man, and wi>h it ueic po^sili.c to open hk| 
mouth.—Hfc, is a very pretty orator. 

I Sue Private Letter, No. 44. edh- 
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of a great empire, and arc supposed to have 
contributed to its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
pause together.—It is not for my own sat^e that 
I wish you to consider the delicacy of your si¬ 
tuation. Beware how you indulge the first 
emotions of your resentment. This paper is 
delivered to the world, and cannot be recalled ! 
The persecution of an innocent printer cannot 
alter facts, nor refute arguments.—Do not fur¬ 
nish me with farther materials against yourself. 
—An honest man, like the true religion, ap¬ 
peals to the understanding, or modestly con¬ 
fides in the internal evidence of his conscience. 
Tlie impostor employs force instead of argu¬ 
ment, imposes silence where he cannot con¬ 
vince, and propagates his character by the sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER.* 

SIR, January mi. 

If we recollect in what manner the 
Kmg*s friejids have been constantly employed, 
we shall have no reason to be surprised at any 
condition of disgrace, to which the once re¬ 
spected name of Englishmen may be degraded. 
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His Majesty has no cares, but such as concern 
the laws and constitution of this country. In 
his Royal breast there is no room left for resent¬ 
ment, no place for hostile sentiments against 
the natural enemies of liis crown. Tlie system 
of government is uniform.—Violence and op^ 
pression at home can only be supported by 
treachery and submission abroad. When the 
civil rights of the people are daringly in\’aded 
on one side, what have we to expect, but that 
their political rights sliould be deserted and be¬ 
trayed, in the same proportion, on the other ? 
The plan of domestic policy, which lias been 
invariably pursued, from the moment of his pre¬ 
sent Majesty’s accession, engrosses all the at¬ 
tention of his servants. They know that the 
security of their places depends upon their 
maintaining, at any hazard, the secret system 
of the closet. A foreign war might embarrass, 
an unfavourable event might ruin the minister, 
and defeat the deep-laid scheme of policy, to 
which he and liis associates owe their employ¬ 
ments. Rather than suffer the execution of that 
scheme to be delayed or interrupted, the King 
has been advised to make a public surrender, a 
solemn sacrifice, in the face of all Euroiic, not 
only of the interests of* liis subjects, but of bis 
own personal reputation, and of the dignity of 
that crown, which his predecessors have worn 
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with honour. These arc strong terms, Sir, but 
they are supported by fact and argument.. 

The King of Great-Britain had been for 
some years in possession of an island *, to which, 
as the ministry themselves have repeatedly as¬ 
serted, the Spaniards had no claim pf ,rjght. 
The importance of the place is not in question.. 
If it were, a better judgment might be formed 
of it from the opinions of Lord Anson and Lord 
Egmont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, 
than from any fallacious insinuations thrown out 
by men, whose interest it is to undervalue that 
property, which they are determined to relin^- 
quish. The pretensions of Spain were a subject 
of negotiation between the two courts. They 
had been discussed, but not admitted. The 
King of Spain, in these circumstances, bids adieu 
to amicable negotiation, and appeals directly to 
the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
docs not appear to have been a sudden ill-con¬ 
certed enterprise. It seems to have been con¬ 
ducted not only with the usual military precau¬ 
tions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of 
war. A frigate was first employed to examine the 
strength of the place. A message was then sent, 
demanding immediate possession, in the Ca- 

* Falkland or the Great IMalouino Eland. See a briefjstatfer , 
mentof the whole dispute in a note to the Mibcellaneous Eet- 
ter8,*4fo. Lxxxviii. edit. ^ 
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thdic King’s namej and ordering our people to 
depart. At last a military force appears, and 
compels the garrison to suiTender. A 4brnial 
capitulation ensues, and his Majesty’s ship, 
which ihight at least have been permitted to 
bring home his troops immediately, is detained 
in port twenty days, and her riu'der forcibly 
taken away. This train of facts carries no ap¬ 
pearance 6f the rashness or violence of a .Spa¬ 
nish governor. On tlie contrary, the whole j)lan 
seems to have been formed and executed, in 
consequence of deliberate oi tlers, and a regular 
instruction from the Spanish court, INIr. Buca- 
rclli is not a pirate, nor has he been treated r.s 
such by those wlio employed him. I feel for llie 
honour of a gentleman, when I affirm that our 
King owes him a signal reparation.—Where will 
the humiliation of this country end I A King 
of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himvself upon a level with a Spanisli governor, 
descends so low as to do a notorious injustice to 
that governor. As a salvo for his own rcj)iitation, 
he has been advised to traduce the character of 
a brave officer, and to treat him as a common 
robber, when he knew vritli certainty tliat Mr. 
Eiicarelli had acted in obedience to bis orders, 
and had done no more than his duty. Thus it 
liappens in private life, with a man who has no 
spirit nor sense of honour.—(3no of his eqnal!| 
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orders a servant to strike him.—Instead of re¬ 
turning the blow to the master, his courage is 
contehted with throwing an aspersion, equally 
false and public, upon the character of the 
servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to 

f 

introduce the consideration of his Majesty’s 
speech, of 13ih November, 1770, and the sub¬ 
sequent measures of government. The exces¬ 
sive can tioii, with wliich tlie speech was dfawn 
up, had impressed upon me an early conviction, 
that no serious resentment was thought ofj and 
that the conclusion of the business, whenever it 
liappcncd, must, in some degree, be dishonour¬ 
able to England. There appears through the 
whole speech, a guard and reserve in the choice 
of expression, which shews how careful the mi¬ 
nistry were not to embarrass their future pro¬ 
jects by any firm or spirited declaration from 
the throne. When all hopes of peace are lost, 
his Majesty tells his parliament, that he is pre¬ 
paring,—not for barbarous war, but (with all 
liis mother’s sofiness,*)Jdr a dilferent Situation ,— 
An open act of hostility, authorized by the Ca- 
tliolic King, is called an act of a governor* This 
act, to avoid the mention of a regular siege and 

* Alluding to the vulgar report of the day, that the Princess 
Dowager of Wales had interfered in the Spanish negotiation. 

E0IT, 
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surrender, passes under the piratical description 
of seising Jbrce; and the thing taken is de¬ 
scribed, not as a part of the King’s territory or 
proper dominion, but merely as a possession, a 
word expressly chosen in contradistinction to, 
and exclusion of the idea of iigbt, and to pre¬ 
pare us for a future surrender both of the riglit 
and of the possession. Yet this speech. Sir, 
cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any 
sophistry, be accommodated to the measures, 
which have since been adopted. It seemed to 
promise, that whatever might be given up by 
secret stipulation, some care would be taken to 
save appearances to the public. The event 
shews us, that to depart, in the minutest article, 
frorh the nicety and strictness of punctilio, is as 
dangerous to national honour, as to female vir¬ 
tue. The woman, who admits of one famili¬ 
arity, seldom knows where to stop, or what to 
refuse j and when the counsels of a great coun¬ 
try give way in a single instance,—when once 
they are inclined to submission, every step ac¬ 
celerates the rapidity of the descent. The mi¬ 
nistry themselves, w^hen they framed the speech, 
did not foresee, that they should ever accede 
to such an accommodation, as they have since 
adyii^ed their master to accept of. 

The King says, The honour of my cro'wn and 
the rights of my people are deeply affected n The 
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Spaniard, in his reply, says, 1 give you hack 
possessmi^ hut I adhere to my claim of prior 
right, reserving the assertion of it Jot d more fa- 
Vourahle opportunity. 

The speech says, / rnade an immediate de¬ 
mand of satifaction, and, if that fails, I am 
prepared to do myself justice, Tliis immedi¬ 
ate demand must have been sent to Madrid 

. i , 

on the 12th of September, or in a few days 
after. It was certainly refused, or evaded, and 
the King has not done himself justice.—When 
the first magistrate speaks to the nation, some 
care should be taken of his apparent ve¬ 
racity. 


The speech proceeds to say, I shall not dis- 
contimie my i^repai'alions until I have received 
proper reparation for the injury. If this as¬ 


surance may be relied on, what an enormous 
expense is entailed, sine die, upon this un- 


happy country! llestitution of a possession. 


and reparation of an injury are as different 
in substance as they are in language. The 
very act of restitution may contain, p in. 
this instance it palpably does, a shameful ag¬ 
gravation of the injury. A* man of spirit does 
not measure the degree of an injury by the mere, 
positive damage he has sustained. He considers 
the principle on which it is founded ; he resents ‘ 
the superiority asserted over him j and rejects 
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with indignation the claim of right, which his 
adversary endeavours to establish, and would 
force him to acknowledge. 

Tlie motives, on which the Catholic King 
makes restitution, are, if possible, more inso¬ 
lent and disgraceful to our Sovereign, than even 

the declaratorv condition annexed to it. Afte’r 

% - 

taking four months to consider, wliether tlie ex¬ 
pedition was undertaken by his own orders or 
not, he condescends to disavow the enterprize, 
and to restore the island,—not from any regard 
to justice;—not from any regard he bears to 
his Britannic Majesty, but merely from tiie 'per- 
maston^ in isohich he is, of the pacific sentiments of 
the King of Great Britain, —At this rate, if our 
King had discovered the spirit of a man,—if he 
had made a peremptory demaiid of satisfaction,^ 


the King of Spain would ha\^e given him a pe¬ 
remptory refusal. But why this unseasonable, 
this ridiculous mention of the King of Great 
Britain’s pacific intentions? Have they ever 
been in question ? Was he the aggressor ? Does 
he attack foreign powers without provocation ? 
Does he even resist, wlien lie is insulted ? No, 
Sir, if any ideas of, strife or liostility have en¬ 
tered his royal mind, they have a very diderent 
direction, llie enemies of England have nothing 

• ij • ‘ ^ ” ' 

to fear from them. 
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the King of Spain at last consented ? Supposing 
it made in proper time, it should have been ac¬ 
companied with instant restitution j arid if Mr. 
Bucarelli * acted without orders, he deserved 
death. Now, Sir, instead of immediate restitu¬ 
tion, we have a four months negotiation, and 
the officer, whose act is disavowed, returns to 
court, and is loaded with honours. 

If the actual situation * of Europe be consi¬ 
dered, the treaclieiy of the King’s servants, 
particularly of Lord North, who takes the whole 
u{)on himself, will appear in the strongest co¬ 
lours of aggravation. Our allies were masters 
of the Mediterranean. The King of France’s 
present aversion from war, and the distraction 
of his affairs are notorious. He is now in a state 
of war with his people. In vain did the Catholic 
King solicit Jiim to take part in the quarrel 
against us. His finances were in the last disor¬ 
der, and it was probable that his troops might 
find sufficient employment at home. In these 
circumstances, we might have dictated the law 
to Spain. There are no terms, to which she 
might not have been compelled to submit. At 
the worst, a war with Spain alone, carries the 
fairest promise of advantage. One good effect 
at least would have been immediately produced 

* The Spanish commander of the expedition, edit. 
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by it. Tlie desertion of France would have ir¬ 
ritated her ally, and in all probability have di^ 
solved tlie family compact. The scene is now 
fatally changed. The advantage is thrown away. 
The most ^vourable opportunity is lost.—Here¬ 
after we shall know the value of it. Wlien the 
French King is reconciled to his subjects; —when 
Spain has completed her preparations j—when 
the collected strength of the house of Bourbon 
attacks us at once, the King himself will be able 
to determine upon the wisdom or imprudence 
of his present conduct. As far as the probabi¬ 
lity of argument extends, we may safely pro¬ 
nounce, that a conjuncture, which threatens the 
very being of this country, has been wilfully 
prepared and forwarded by our own ministry. 
How far the people may be animated to resist¬ 
ance under the present administration, I know 
not; but this I know with certainty, that, un¬ 
der the present administration, or if any thing 
like it should continue, it is of very little mo¬ 
ment whethier we are a conquered nation or 
not *, 

* The King’s acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador’s de¬ 
claration is drawn up in barbarous French, and signed by 
the earl of Rochford. This diplomatic lord has spent his life 
in the study and practice of Etitpieties, and is suppdsed to be 
a profound master of the ceremonies. I will not insult him by 
any reference to grammar or common sense. If he were even 

2 
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Having travelled thus far in tl^e liigh road 
of matter of factJ*'I may now be permitted to 
wander a little into the field of imagination, 
X.et us banish from our minds the persuasion 
that these.events have really l^pened in the 
reign of the best of princes. Let us consider 
them as nothing more than the materials of a 
fable, in which we may conceive the Sovereign 
of some other country to be concerned. I mean 
«to vioIq,te all the laws or probability, when I 
suppose that this imaginary King, after having 
voluntarily disgraced himself in the eyes of his 
subjects, might return to a sense of his dis¬ 
honour 1—that he might perceive the snare laid 
for him by his ministers, and feel a spark of 
shame kindling in his breast.—The part he must 
then be obliged to act, would overwhelm him 
with confusion. To his parliament he must say, 
/ called you together to receive your advice^ and 

Acquainted with the common forms of his office, I should think 
him as well qualified for it as any man in his Majesty's ser¬ 
vice.—The reader is requested to observe Ic^ Rochford's me¬ 
thod of authenticating a public instrument. " En foi de quoi, 
soussign&, un des principaux secretaires d'etat deS.M. B. 
of signe la presente dc ma signature ordinaire, et icelle fait 
apposer le.. cachet de nos armes.” In three lines there are no 
ksa than seven^^jHise concords. But the man does not even 
tli#stile of his office;—if he had known 4f, be w'ould 
have said, nous^ soussigne secretaire d'etat dc S.M.B. a-cons 
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have never asked your oyinion.^To the merchant, 
—I have distressed your commerce; I have drag¬ 
ged your seamen out oj^our shiys, 1 have loaded 
you with a grievous weight of insurances ,—To 
the landholdi^i —I told you war was too proba¬ 
ble, when I was determined to submit to any terms 
of accommodation ; I extorted new taxes from you 
before it was possible they could he wanted, and am 
now unable to account Jor the application ofthem^^' 
—To the public creditor,—! have delivered up‘ - 
your fortunes a prey to foreigners and to the 
vilest of your fellow sulyects. Perhaps this re¬ 
penting Prince miglit conclude with one ge¬ 
neral acknowlcdgnu nt to tlieni all ,—I have in¬ 
volved every rank of my sulyects in anxiety and 
distress, and have 7iothing to q(fer you in return, 
but the certainty of national dishonour, an armed 
truce, and pSce xdthout security. 

If these accounts were settled, tlicrc would 
still remain an apology to be made to his navy 
and to his army. To the first lie woultl say, you 
were once th^^terror of the world. But go back to 
your harbours, A man dishonoured, as I am, 
has no me for your service. It is not probable 
that he would appear again before his soldiers, 
even in the pacific ceremony of a^ view *. But 
wherever he appeared, the humiliating confes- 


* A mistake. lie appears before Ibem every tiay, witli the 
mark of a blow upon his face.— pro/i jmUor! 

VOL, II, O ^ 
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sion would be extorted from him. I have re^ 
peived a hlovo^-^^-and had jiot spirit to resent iU 
I demanded satisfaction^ and have accepted a de¬ 
claration^ in which the right to strike me again 
is asserted and coiifimied. Pfis countenance at 
least would speak this language, and even his 
guards would blush for him. 

But to return to our argument.—The mi¬ 
nistry, it seems, arc labouring to draw a line of 
distinction between the honour of the crown and 
the rights of the people. This new idea has yet 
been only started in discourse, for in effect both 
’’objects have been equally sacrificed. I neither 
understand the distinction, nor what use the mi¬ 
nistry propose to make of it. The King’s honour 
is that of his people. Their real honour and 
real interest are the same.—I not Contend¬ 

ing for a vain punctilio. A 'clear, unblemished 

L 

character comprehends not only the integrity 
tliat will not offer, but the spirit that will not 
submit to an injury ; and whether it belongs to 
an individual or to a community, if is the foun¬ 
dation of peace, of independence, and of Safety, 
Private credit is wealth ;—^public honour is se¬ 
curity.—The feather that adorns the royal bird, 
supports its flight. Strip him of his plumage and 
you fix £im to the earth ♦. 

JUNIUS. 

* was against this letter that Dr. Johnson was engaged 
^ the imnistry to muster the whole of his political and argu- 

mentative 
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LETTl^R XLin. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

I 

SIR, 6/A Feb. nil' 

I HOPE your correspondent Junius is 
better employed than in answering or reading 

mentative powers. His auiswer, published in 1771, is entitle^, 
** Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting' Falkland’s 
Islands;*’ from which the following is worth transcribing: 

To considerations such as these, it is reasonable to impute 
that ajixiety of the Spaniards, from which the importance of 
tills island.is inferred by Junius, one of the few writers of h^ 
despicable faction whose name docs not disgrace the page df 
an opponent. The value of the thing disputed may lie very 
different to him that gains and him that loses it. The Spaniards, 
by yielding Falkland’s Island, have admitted a precedent of 
what they think encroachment, have suffered a breach to be 
made in the outworks of their empire, and, notwithstanding 
the reserve of prior right, have suffered a dangerous exception 
to the prescriptive tenure of tluir American territories.” 

** An unsuccessful war would undoubtedly have had the ef¬ 
fect which the, enemies of the ministry so earnestly desire; 
for who could lui-ye sustained the disgrace of folly ending in 
misfortune ? but had wanton invasion undeservedly pros¬ 
pered, had Falkland’s Island been yielded unconditionally 
with every right prior and posterior, though the rabble might 
have shoiitcd, and the windows have blazed, yet those who 
know the value of life, and the uncertainty"of public credit, 
would have murmured, perhaps unheard, at the increase of 
our debt, and the loss of our people. 

“ This thirst of blood, however the visible promoters of se¬ 
dition may think it convenient to shrink from the <n^uSation, 

O ^ is 
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the criticisms of a newspaper. This is a task, 
from which, if he were inclined to submit to it, 
his friends ought to relieve him. Upon this prin- 


is loudly avowed by Junius, the writer by whom his party 
owes much of Its ])ridc, and some of its {lopularity; Of Junius 
it cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that he scatters ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions among the vulgar ; for he cries huvock without re¬ 
serve, and endeavours to let slip the dogs of foreign and of 
civil war, ignorant whither they arc going, and careless what 
may be their prey. Junius has sometimes made his satire 
felt, but let not injudieious admiration mistake the venom of 
the shaft for the vigour of the bow. lie has sometimes sported 
with lucky malice j but to bun that know's his company, it is 
Ittt&l hard to be sarcastic m a mask. \\'hilc he walks like Jack 
the Ciant Killer in a coat of darkness, he may do much mis¬ 
chief with little strength. Novelty captivates the superficial 
and thoughtless; vehemence delights the discontented and 
turbulent. He that contradicts acknowit.dged truth will always 
have an audience; he that vilifies established authority will 
always find abettors. 

Junius burst into notice with a blaze of inipudence which 
has rarely glared upon the world before, and drew the rabble 
after him as a monster makes a show. When he had once 
provided for his safety by impenetrable secrecy, he had nothing 
to combat but truth and justice, enemies whom he knows to be 
feeble in the dark, lieing then at liberty to indulge himself in 
all the immunities of invisibility; out of the reach pf danger, 
he has been bold ; out of the reach of shame, he has been con- 
Ment. As a rhetorician, he has the art of persuading when 
he seconded desire; as a reasoner, he has convinced those 
who had no doubt before; as a moralist, he has taught that 
virtue may disgrace; and as a patriot, he has gTatified the 
mean by insults on the high. Finding sedition ascendant, 
he has been able to advance it; finding the nation combustible/ 

he 
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ciple, I shall undertake to answer Anti-Junius, 
more I believe, to his conviction than to his 
satisfaction. Not daring to attack the main 

he has V)een able to' uiflamr it. Let us abstract from his wit 
the vivacity of insolence, and withdraw from Ins eflicacy the 
sympathetic favour of plebeian malignity; Ido not say that 
we shall leave him nothing ; the cause that I delend scorns the 
help of falsehood; but if we leave him only Ins merit, what 
will be his praise ? 

** It is not by his liveliness of imagery, his pungency of 
periods, or his fertility of allusion, that he detains the cits of 
London and the boors of Middlesex'. Of stile and sentiment 
they take no cognizance. They admire him for virtues like 
their own, for contempt of oi’dcr, and violence of outrage, for 
rage of defamation and audacity of lalsehood. The supporters 
of the Bill of Rights foci no niceties of composition, nor dex¬ 
terities of sophistry; their faculties are better proportioned to 
the bawl of Bellas or barbarity of Beckford ; but they arc told 
that Junius is on their side, and they arc therefore sure that 
Junius is infallible. Those who know not whither he would 
lead them, resolve to follow him; and thu-e who cannot find 
his meaning, hope he riieau-i rebellion. 

" Junius is an unusual phiKuomenou on which some.have 
gazed with wonder, and some with terror, hut wonder and 
terror are transitory passions, lie will soon be more closely 
viewed, or more attentively examined,, and what folly has 
taken fora comet that, from its flaming hair, shook pestilence 
and war, enquiry will find to he only a meteor formed by the 
vapours of putrefying democracy, and kindled into flame by 
the effervescence of interest struggling with conviction, which, 

■ after having plunged its followers m a bog, will leave us en¬ 
quiring why we regarded it. 

** Yet tliough I cannot think the stile of Junius secure 
from criticism, though his expressions are often trite, and his 

periods* 
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body of JuNjus’s last letter, be triumphs in 
having, as he thinks, surprised an out-post, and 
cut off a detached argument, a mere straggling 

periods feeble, I should never have stationed hitn where he has 
placed himself, had I not rated him by his morals rather than 
his faculties. * What/ says Pope, ' ^must be the priest, where 
the monkey is a God What must be the drudge of a party- 
of which the heads are Wilkes and Crosby, Sawbridge and 
Townshend ? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can therefore tell it, 
He is an enemy to the ministry, he sees them hourly growing 
stronger. He know.-? that a war at once unjust and unsuccess-? 
ful would have certainly displaced them, and Is therefore, in 
his zeal for his country, angry that war was not unjustly 
made, and unsuccessfully conducted; but there are others 
whobC thoughts are less clearly expressed, and whose schemes 
perhaps are less consequentially digested, who declare that 
they do not wish for a rupture, yet condemn the ministry for 
not doing that from which a rupture would naturally have fol¬ 
lowed.” 

Of this pamphlet the ministry were not a little proud ; and 
especially as they made no doubt that Junius would hereby 
be drawn into a paper contest with Johnson, and that hence 
they would possess a greater facility of detecting him. Junius 
seems to have been aware of the trap laid for him, and made 
no direct reply wha^pver. How far the Doctor was correct in 
asking the question, what must be the drudge of a party 
of which the heads are Wilkes and Crosby, Sawbric^e and 
Townshend, may be seen by referring to die protest entered on 
the Lords* journals against the address voted in consequence of 
the communications made to both houses of parliament on the 
conclusion of the Spanish convention, which adopts most of 
ihe sentiments here so ably expressed, and which will be found 
in a note to Miscellaneous Letters, No. Lxxxvni. 


In 
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propositioii* But even in this petty wari&re, he 
shall find himself defeated. 

In effect the doctor did f!bt fairly meet his argument; and 
a reply was not altogether necessary. 

With one part of A'is celebrated pamphlet the minister 
himself was displeased^ and actually suppressed the sale till hia 
own correction was substituted for the obnoxious passage. Tlie 
reader shall receive the account from the following letter in¬ 
serted in the Public Advertiser, which is sufficiently explicit, 
and was incapable of contradiction. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIB, Aprii 2, 1771* 

Some little time ago there was published a pamphlet, 
intitled, ** Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falk¬ 
land’s Islands,'* said, upon good grounds, to have been written 
by the learned Dr. Johnson, under the special direction of 
the minister-apparent. Scarce were a few copies got abroad, 
before the sale' of the edition, which had been advertised, wai 
stopped, by order of the minister, for the sake of an altera¬ 
tion, which w{is made (as there is reason to believe) without 
the consent of the ’doctor iiaving been asked or bad; after 
which it was set agoing again, and the public is now happily 
once more in possession of it. But as some may be curious 
to know in what it was that the alteration particularly consisted, 
and may not have by them both the first published and the 
altered pamphlet to' compare, the following account will solve 
the question; 

In publication, pages 67 and 68, you have the fol¬ 

lowing paragraph ; 

** The Manilla ransom lias, I think, been most mentioned 
by the inferior bellowers of sedition. Tliose who lead tlie 
faction know that it cannot be remembered mucji to their 
advantage. The followers of lAird Kockingliarn remembtir 
that his ministry begun and ended >vithout obtaining it: the 

adherent# 
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Junius does not speak of the Spanish nation 
as the natural enemies of England. He applies 

adherents to Grenville would be told that he could never be 
brought to understand our claim. The. law of nations made 
little of bis knowledge. Let him not, however, be depreciated 
in his grax c; he had powers not universally possessed : if he 
could have got the money he could have counted ltd' 

Upon calling m the pamphlet, this sarcastic pretty epigram, 
at the clo>e of the paragraph, was> struck out, the two pages 
being cancelled, and a carton bub.-tituted, with the following 
alteration after the word “ pos&e?sed 

** And if he somctu/ies CRia-.D, he teas likewise sometimes right/' 
And thus it novj stands in the second publication. Arid here 
the exquisite stupidity of tbe words which were substituted, 
tp the words expunged, would not be worth remarking, as if 
it was very possible to name that personage in the world of 
whom it was not predicable, that “ if he sometimes erred, he 
was also sometimes fight but that therii occurs upon it a not 
uricurious question, to w'hich of the two motives of the minister 
this notable alteration was most probably owing; a question 
which It is left to the candor of the reader to decide with himself. 

Whether was it owing to tbe premier’s scrupulous delicacy 
^of not wounding the memory of the dead (a man who with a 
knowledge of the laws, and of the finances, infinitely superior to 
hi.*;, had however, if possible, as little of the genius lor managing 
-aifairs as himself), that he caused the close of the paragraph 
in the first publication to be cancelled, to make way for foisting 
into the second an alteration that mended nothing, being ma- 
nefestly an exijuisite chip of nonsense.^ 

Or, was It that those unlucky words in the first, relative to 
.the counting of money, struck tlic conscious premier, in the 
‘ light of the obvious danger of the public’s being reminded by 
them of that rich story of a high character’s having, upon a 
time, been observed busily employed in the noble act of count¬ 
ing money at church ? edit. 
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that description with the strictest truth and 
justice, to the Spanish Court, From the moment, 
when a Prince of t|pie House of Bourbon as¬ 
cended that throne, their whole system of go¬ 
vernment was inverted and became hostile to 
this country. Unity of possession introduced 
a unity of politics, and Lewis the fourteenth 
had reason when he said to his grandson, ‘‘ The 
Pyrenees are removed^ The History of the 
present century is one continued confirmation 
of the prophecy. 

The Assertion “ That xioknee and oppression 
at home can only he supported by treachery and sub¬ 
mission abroad,’^ is applied to a free people, 
whose rights are invaded, not to the government 
of a country, where despotic, or absolute power 
is confessedly vested in the prince ; and with this 
application, the assertion is true. An absolute 
monarch having no points to carry at home, will 
naturally maintain the honour of his crown in 
all his transactions with foreign powers. But if 
we could suppose the Sovereign of a free nation, 
possessed with a design to make himself absolute, 
he would be inconsistent with himself if he suf¬ 
fered his projects to be interrupted or embar¬ 
rassed by a foreign war; unless that war tended, 
as in some cases it might, to promote his prin¬ 
cipal design. Of the three cxccjitions to this 
general rule of^conduct, (quoted by Anti-Junius) 
that of Oliver Cromwell is the only one in point. 
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Harry the eighth, by the submission of his par¬ 
liament, was as absolute a prince as Lewis the 
fourteenth. Queen Elizal^etli’s government was 
not oppressive to the people; and as to her fo¬ 
reign wars, it ought to be considered that they 
were unavoidable. The national honour was not 
in question. She was compelled to fight in de¬ 
fence of her own person and of her title to the 
crown. In the cornmon QQurse.of selfish policy, 
Oliver Cromwell should have cultivated tlie 
friendship of foreign powers, or at least have avoidT 
ed disputes with them, the better to establish his 
tyranny at home. Had he been only a bad man, 
he would have sacrificed the honour of the na¬ 
tion to the success of his domestic policy. But, 
with all his crimes, he had the spirit of an En¬ 
glishman. The conduct of such a man must 
always be an exception to vulgar rules. He 
had abilities sufficient to reconcile contradicti¬ 
ons, and to make a great nation at the same mo¬ 
ment unhappy and formidable. If it were , not 
for the respect I bear the minister, I could name 
a man, who, witliout one grain of understanding, 
can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the 
closet, and what may be the object of it, are 
questions, which can only be dctermip.cd by ap¬ 
pearances, and on which every man must decide 
for himself. 

The whole plan of Junius’s letter proves that 
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he himself makes no distinction between thereat 
honour of the crown and die real interest of 
the people. In the climax, to which your cor* 
respondent olgects, Junius adopts the language 
of the Court, and by that conformity, gives 
strength to his argument. He says that, the 
King has not only sacrificed the interests of his 
peopley huty (what was likely to touch him more 
nearly,) Ms perso7ial reputation and the dignity 
of his cromiJ* 

The queries, put by Anfi-Junlus, can only 
be answered by the ministry *, Abandoned as 
they are, I ikncy they will not confess that they 
have, for so many years, maintained possession 
of another man*s property. After admitting the 
assertion of the ministry—viz, that the Spaniards 
had no rightful clainiy and allcr justifying them 
for saying so,—it is his business not mincy to give 
us some good reason for their sufiering the pre~ 
tensions of Spain to he a siilyeci of negotiatmu 
He admits the facts;—^let him reconcile them 
if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the ori¬ 
ginal question, whether the Spanish declaration 

* A writer, siibscribhig himself Anti-Jiuiius, attacked 
preceding letter of Junius in three successive numbers of the 
Public Advertiser, in February 1771; but, after the exiraels 
inserted from i)r. Johnson, his letters arc hardly intUkd Ift 
lurlbcr notice, edit. 
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contains such a satisfaction as the King of Great 
Britain ought to have accepted. This was the 
field, upon which he ought to have encountered 
Junius openly and fairly. But here he leaves 
the argument, as no longer defensible. I shall 
therefore conclude with one general admonition 
to my fellow subjects;—that, when they hear 
these matters debated, they should not suffer 
themselves to be misled by general declamations 
upon the conveniences of peace, or the miseries 
of war. Between peace and war, abstractedly, 
there is not, tliere cannot be a question in the 
mind of a rational being. The real questions 
are, Have we amj security that the peace we have 
so dearly purchased xvill last a twelve month ? and 
if not,— have xve or have we not, sacrificed the 

fairest opporiimity of making rear with advantage? 

PHILO JUNIUS*. 

* On file seventh of February appeared the following letter : 

“'TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 

The first letter of Aiiti-junius did not promise a second, or 
at least it escaped me. I shall n'sene my observations on his 
second till T see the whole. 

In the third paragraph of my letter (line 29) it should have 
been printed common course, not common cause. 

PHILO JUNIUS.^" 

Tlic error is corrected in this edition, edit. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

Sill, ^22 April, 1771. 

To write for profit without taxing the 
press * j—to write for fame and to be unknown j 
—to support the intrigues of faction *and to be 
disowned, as a dangerous auxiliary, by every 
party in the kingdom, are contradictions, which 
the minister must reconcile, before I forfeit my 
credit with the public. I may quit the service, 
but it would be absurd to suspect me of deser¬ 
tion. The reputation of these papers is an ho¬ 
nourable pledge for my attachment to the peo¬ 
ple. To sacrifice a respected character, and to 
renounce the esteem of society, requires more 
than Mr. Wedderburne’s t resolution; and 
though, in him, it was rather a profession than 

* See Private Letter, No. 59. ldit. 

t Mr. Wedderburne, progressively baron Loughborougli 
and earl of Rosslyu, had, on the I2th of January preceding the 
date of this letter, been promoted to the offices of solicitor ge¬ 
neral, and coflerer to the Queen. His politics may, therefore, 
be ascertained without trouble ; yet he had been inducted into 
public life, under the auspices of Ceorge Grenville after the 
latter had prolessed the principles of VVhiggism, and while he 
was a partisan of Lord Rockingham: and it is to this defection 
from the tenets Mr. Wedderburne avowed till this period, that 
our author here allude.s. edit. 
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a desertion of his principles, [I speak tenderly 
of this gentleman, for when treachery is in ques¬ 
tion, I think we should make allowances for a 
Scotchman,] yet we have seen him in the House 
of Commons overwhelmed with confusion, and 
almost bereft of his faculties.—But in truth. Sir, 
I have left no room for an accommodation with 
the piety of St. James’s. My offences are not 
to be redeemed by recantation or repentance. 
On one side, our warmest patriots would disclaim 
me as a burthen to their honest ambition. On 
the other, tlie vilest prostitution, if Junius could 
descend to it, would lose its natural merit and 
influence in tlic cabinet, and treachery be no 
longer a recommendation to the royal favour. 

The persons, who, till within these few years, 
have been most distinguished by their zeal for 
high church and prerogative, are now, it seems, 
the great assertors of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. This sudden alteration of their 
sentiments or language carries with it a suspici¬ 
ous appearance. When 1 hear the undefined 
privileges of the popidar branch of tlie legisla¬ 
ture exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the ex¬ 
pense of those strict rights, which arc knowm 
to the subject and limited by the laws, 1 can¬ 
not but suspect, that some mischievous scheme 
in agitation, to destroy both law and privilege, 
by- opposing ftem to each other. They who 
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have uniformly denied the power of the whole 
legislature to alter the descent of the crown, and 
whose ancestors, in rebellion against his Ma¬ 
jesty’s family, have defended that doctrine at 
the hazard of their lives, now tell us that pri¬ 
vilege of parliament is the only rule of right, 
and the chief security of the public freedom.— 
I fear. Sir, thilt, while forms remain, there has 
been some material change in the substance of 
our constitution. The opinions of these men 
were too absurd to be so easily renounced. Li¬ 
beral minds are open to conviction.—Liberal 
doctrines are capable of improvement.—There 
are proselytes from atheism, but none from su¬ 
perstition.—If their present professions were sin¬ 
cere, I think they could not but be highly of¬ 
fended at seeing a question, concerning parlia¬ 
mentary privilege, unnecessarily started at a sea¬ 
son so unfavourable to the House of Commons, 
and by so very mean and insignificant a person 
as the minor Onslow They knew that the pre- 
.sent House of Commons, having commenced 
hostilities with the people, and degraded the au¬ 
thority of the laws by their own example, were 


* It was this gentleman who moved the resolution against 
the printers already noticed; and who commenced a protecu- 
tion for defamation against Horne, in which he w'as not suc¬ 
cessful; and of which the reader will find an^ccount in note to 
Private Letters, No. 
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likeJy enough to be resisted, per fas ^ nefas. If 
they were really friends to privilege, they would 
have thought the question of right too danger¬ 
ous to be hazarded at this season, and without 
the formality of a convention, would have left 
it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not fi’om 
that shameful indittercnce about the interests 
of society, which too many of ns profess, and 
call modeiation. I cori/ess. Sir, that I felt the 
prejudices of my education, In favour of a House 
of Commons, still hanging about me. I thought 
thataquestion,between law and privilege*, could 
never be brouglit to a formal decision, without 
inconvenience to the public service, ora mani¬ 
fest diminution of legal liberty j—that it ought 
therefore to be carefully avoided; and wlien 1 
Siiw that the violence of the House of Common:? 
had carried them too fiir to retreat, I determined 
not to deliver a hasty opinion upon a matter of 
so much delicacy and importance. 

* Tlje transaction referred to is tlic resistance of the autho¬ 
rity of a mere royal proclamation, and a mere order of the 
House of Commons by the mai>istjates of the city; and the 
arrests and counler-arrest> tbai tbllowed ; the commitment of 
the Lord Mayor and aldeniun to the Tower, and the petitions 
and remonstrances to his Majesty for tlu- dissolution of a par¬ 
liament that had acted so imronstiintioniilly. See note to Mis- 
^Uailtous Letters^ Wo. xcii. and p. JOo of this volume, edit. 
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Tlie state of things is much altered io this 
country^ since it was necessary to protect our 
representatives against the direct power of the 
crown. We have nothing to apprehend from 
prerogative, but every thing from undue in¬ 
fluence. Formerly it was the interest of the 
people, that the privileges of parliament should 
be left unlimited and undefltied. At present it 
is not only their interest, but I hold it to be es¬ 
sentially necessary^ to the preservation of the 
constitution, that^he privileges of parliament 
should be strictly ascertained, and confined 
within the narrowest’bounds the nature of tlieir 
institution will admit of. Upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, on which I would have resisted preroga¬ 
tive in the last century, 1 now resist privilege. 
It is indifferent to me, whetlier the crown, by 
its own immediate act, imposes new, and dis¬ 
penses with old laws, or whether the same 
arbitrary power produces the same effects 
through the medium of the House of Common^. 
We trusted our representatives wdth privileges 
for their own defence and ours. We cannot 
hinder their desertion, but we can prevent tlieir 
carrying over their arms to the service of the 
enemy.—It will be said, that begin with en- 
ileavouring to reduce the arguftient concerning 
privilege to a mere question of convenience r 
tliat I deny at one moment what I would 

VOL. ii. p 
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allow at another; and that to resist the pow^ 
of a prostituted House of Commops may establish 
a precedent injurious to all future parliaments.— 
To this I answer generally, that human affairs 
are in no instance governed by strict positive 
right. If change of circumstances were, to have 
no weight in directing our conduct and opinions, 
the mutual intercourse of mankind would be. 
nothing more than a contention between positive 
and equitable right. Society would be a state of 
war, and law itself would be injustice. On this 
general ground, it is highly reasonable, that the 
degree of our submission to privileges, which 
have never been defined by any positive law, 
should be considered as a question of conve¬ 
nience, and proportioned to the confidence we 
repose in the integrity of our representatives. 
As to the injury we may do to any future and 
more respectable House of Commons, I own I 
am not now sanguine enough to expect a more 
plentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue in one 
year tlian another. Our political climate is se¬ 
verely altered; and, without dwelling upon the 
depravity of modern times, I think no reasonable 
man will expect that, as human nature. is con¬ 
stituted, the enormous influence of the crown 
should cease to prevail over the virtue of indivi¬ 
duals. The mischief lies too deep to be cured 
by any remedy, less than some great convulsion. 
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which may either carry back the constitution to 
its original pnnciples, or utterly des^py it, 1 
do not doubt* that, in the first sessiSnafter the 
next election, some popular measures may be 
adopted. Tlie present House of Commons have 
injured themselves by a too early and public 


profession of their principles j and if a strain of 

I* ^ y ^ 

prostitution, which had no example, were withih 
the reach of emulation^ it might be imprudent 
to hazard the experiment too soon. But after 
all, Sir, it is very immaterial whether a Iloi^e of 
Commons shall preserve their virtue for a week, 
a month, or a year. The influence which makes 
a septennial parliament dependent upon the 
pleasure of the crown, has a permanent ope¬ 
ration, and cannot fail of success.—My premises, 
I know, will be denied in argument, but every 
man’s conscience tells him they are true. It 
remains then to be considered, whether it be for 
the interest of the people that privilege of par¬ 
liament (which *, in respect to the purposes, for 
which it has hitherto been acquiesced under, is 


* ** The necessity of securing tlie House of Commons 
against the King’s j)Ower, so that no interruption might be 
given either to the ^tendance of the members in parliament, 
or tathe'Drief^m of debate, was the foundation of parliaraent- 
aiy privilegip,^. and we may observe, in all the addresses of ne|r 
«ppoin^ speakers to the Sovereign, the utmost privilege they 
demand is liberty of speech and freedom from arrests. Tne 

p 2 vfry 
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merely nominal) should be contracted" withili 
some certain limits, or whether the sfubjecit shall 
be left a¥«Pe mercy of a power^ arbitrary upon 
the face of it, and notoriously under the direction 
of the crown. • ' 

I do not mean to decline the question of 
right. On the contrary, Sir, I join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm, that, “ except¬ 
ing the cases, wherein the HBuse of Commons 
are a court of judicature, po which", from the 
nature of their office, a coercive power must 
belong] and excepting such contempts as im¬ 
mediately interrupt their proceedings, they have 
no legal authority to imprison any man for any 
supposed violation of privilege whatsoever.”-— 
It is not pretended that privilege, as now 
claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by 
statute ; neither can it be said with any colour 
of truth, to be a part of the common law of 
England, which had grown into prescription, 
long before we knew any thing of the existence 
of a House of Commons. As for the law of par¬ 
liament it is only another name for the privilege 

veiy word privilege, means no more than immuriity, or a safe¬ 
guard to the party who possesses it, and ctiflti never be cofistrued 
into an active power of invading the rights of others.” author. 

. This and some of the following notes form part of a Letter 
Bigned a Whig, and will be found in the Mi&cellaneoitf Col¬ 
lection numbered xcv. edit. 
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in question?; and since the power of creating 
new,privilegcs;h.as been formally renour^ed by 
botli houses,-r-since there is no codel^ini which 
we can study the law of parliament, we have 
but one way left to make ourselves acquainted 
with itthat is, to compare the nature of the 
institution of a House of Commons, with the facts 
upon record. To establish a claim of privilege 
in either house, and to distinguish original riglit 
from usurp^ttion, it must appear that it is indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the performance of the 
duty they are employed in, and also that it has 
been uniformly allowed. From the first part of 
this description it follows clearly, that whatever 
privilege does of right belong to the present 
House of Commons, did equally belong to the 
first assembly of their predecessors, was as com¬ 
pletely vested in them, and might have been 
exercised in the same extent. From the second 
we must inf^r that privileges, which, for several 
centuries, were not only never allowed, but 
never even claimed by the House of Commons, 
must be founded upon usurpation. The con¬ 
stitutional duties of a House of Commons, arc 
nut very complicated nor mysterious. Tliey 
are to propose or assent to wholesome laws for 
the benefit of the nation. They are to grant 
tfc necessary aids to the Kingpetition for 
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. the redress of giievances, and proSjpcu,t$ treason 
or, high crimes against the state. If unlimited 
privilege necessary to tlie performance of 
these duties, we have reason to conclude that, 
for many centuries after the institution of the 
House of Commons, they were never perfornied, 
I am not bound to prove a negative, but I ap¬ 
peal to the English history when I affirm that, 
with the exceptions already stated, (which yet I 
might safely relinquish) there is po precedent, 
from the year 1265 to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, of the House of Commons having 
imprisoned any man (not a member of their 
house) for contempt or breach of privilege. In 
the most flagrant cases, and whep their acknow¬ 
ledged privileges were most grossly violated, the 
jpoor Commons, as they then styled themselves, 
never took the power of punishment into their 
pwn hands. They either sought redress by peti¬ 
tion to the King, or, what is more remarkable, 
-applied for justice to the House of Lords; and 
, when satisfaction was denied them or delayed, 
their only remedy was to refuse proceeding upon 
the King’s business. So little conception bad our 
^^ancestors of the monstrous doctrines, now 
maintained, concerning privilege, that in the 
reign of Elizabeth, even liberty of speech, 
the vital principle of a deliberative assembly 

3 
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was restrained,. by the Queen’s authority, to 
a simple aye or wo, and this restriction, though 
imposed upon, three successive parliaments*, 
was never once disputed by the House of 
Commons. ' 

I know there are many precedents of arbi* 
trary commitments for contempt. But, besides 
that they are of too modern a date to warrant a 
presumption .that such a power was originally 
vested in the House of Commonsj-^i^oc/ alone 
does not constitute Right, If it does, general 
warrants were lawful.—An ordinance of the two 
houses has a force equal to law; and the crimi* 
nal jurisdiction assumed by the Commons in 
1621, in the case of Edward Lloyd is a good 
precedent, to warrant the like proceedings 
against any man, who shall unadvisedly men* 
tion the folly of a King, or the ambition of a 
Princess.—The truth is. Sir, that the greatest 
and most exceptionable part of the privileges 
now contended for, were introduced and asserted 
J>y a House of Commons which abolished both 
monarchy and peerage, and whose proceedings, 
although they ended in one glorious act of sub¬ 
stantial justice, could no way be reconciled to 
the forms of tlie constitution. Their successors 
profited by the example, and confirmed their 


^ the yejirs 1593—1597—and lOOl. 
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power by a moderate ‘Or a popular use of it. 
Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorious inno¬ 
vation one period, to be tacitly admitted as 
the privilege of parliament at another. - 

If however it could be proved, from consi¬ 
derations of necessity or convenience, that an 
unlimited power of commitment ought to be 
intrusted to the House of Commons, and that 
in fact they have exercised it without opposi¬ 
tion, still, in contemplation of law, the pre¬ 
sumption is strongly against them. It is a lead¬ 
ing maxim of the laws of England (and without 
it, all laws arc nugatory) that there is no right 
without a remedy, nor any legal power without 
a legal course to carry it into effect. Let the 
power, now in question, be tried by this rule.—■ 
The speaker issues his warrant of attachment. 
The party attached either resists force witli 
force, or appeals to a magistrate, who declares 
the warrant illegal, and discharges the prisoner. 
Does the law provide no legal means for infbrc- 
ing a legal warrant ? Is there no regular pro¬ 
ceeding pointed out in our law books to assert 
and vindicate the authority of so high a coui't as 
the House of Commons ? The question is an¬ 
swered directly by the fact. Their unlawful 
commands are resisted, and they have no 
remedy. The imprisonment of their own 
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members " is revenge indeed, but it is no 
assertion-. of the privilege they contend 
Their whole proceeding stops, and there they 
stand, ashamed to retreat, and unable to ad¬ 
vance. Sir, these ignorant men should be in¬ 
formed that the execution of the laws of 
land is not-left in this uncertain, defenceless' 
condition. If the process of the courts of 
Westminster-hall be resisted, they have a direct 
course, sufficient to inforce submission. The 
court of King’s Bench commands the Sheriff to 
raise the posse comitatus. The courts of Chan¬ 
cery and Exchequer issue a 5x^7 of rebellion^ 
which must also be supported, if necessary, by 
tlie power of the county.—To whom will our 
honest representatives direct their writ of rebel¬ 
lion? Tlie guards, I doubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed, but they know 
nothing of the doctrine of writs, and may 
think it necessary to wait for a letter from 
Lord Barrington t. 

* upon their own principles, they shoukl have committed 
Mr. Wilkes, who had been guilty of a greater ollence than 
even die loi^ mayor or alderman Oliver. But after repeatedly 
ordering him to attend, they at last adjourned beyond the day 
ap{ioin|ed,for,his attendance, and by tins mean, pitiful evasion, 
gave Mp th£t.poii|t.—Such is the force of conscious guilt! auth. 

See Note to Miscellaneous Letters, No. xcii. edit. 

t In allusion to his Letter of thanks to the guards for their 
conduct in St, George's Fields. See the Letter, and the subject 

more 
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It may now be objected to me, that my ar¬ 
guments prove too much; for that certainly 
there may be instances of contempt and insult 
to the House of Commons, which do not fall 
within my own exceptions, yet, in regard to the 
dignity of the house, ought not to pass un¬ 
punished. Be it so.—The courts of criminal 
jurisdiction are open to prosecutions, which 
-the Attorney General may commence by in¬ 
formation or indictment. A libel, tending to 
asperse or vilify the House of Commons, or any 
of their members, may be as severely punished 
in the court of King’s-berich, as a libel upon the 
King. Mr. De Grey thought so, when he drew 
up the information upon my Letter to his Ma¬ 
jesty, or he had no meaning in charging it to be 
a scandalous libel upon the House of Commons. 
In my opinion, they would consult their real 
dignity much better, by appealing to the laws 
when they are offended, than by violating the 
, first principle of natural justice, which forbids 
us to be judges, when we are parties to the 
cause*. 

more particularly touched upon in the Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tion, No. XXIV. EDIT. 

* " If it be demanded, in case a subject should be commit^ 
led by either house, for a matter manifestly out of Uieir juris¬ 
diction, what remedy can he have ? 1 answer, that it .ctuuiot 
well be iihagined that the law, which favours notbiug more 
than the liberty of the subject, should give us a remedy against 

commitmenU 
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I do not mean to pursue them through the 
remainder of their proceedings. In their $r$t 
resolutions, it is possible they might have bec« 
deceived by ill-considered precedents. For the 
rest, there is no colour of palliation or excuse. 
They have advised the King to resume a power 
of dispensing with the laws by royal proclama¬ 
tion and kings we sec are ready enough to fdi- 
low such advice.—By mere violence, and with-» 
put the shadow of right, they have expunged 
the record t of a judicial proceeding t. Nothii](g 

commitments by the King himself, appearing to be illegal, 
and yet give ps no manner of redress against a commitment by 
pur fellow subjects, equally appearing to be unwarranted. But as 
this is a case, which I am persuaded will never happen, it seems 
needless over nicely to examine it.’^ Hawkins 2. 110.——— 
N. B. lie was a good lawyer, hut no prophet. 

* That their practice might be every way conformable to 
their principles, the House proceeded to advise the crown to 
publish a proclamation imivcTKilly acknowledged to be illegal. 
Mr. Moreton publicly protested against it before it was issued; 
and Lord Mansficldy though not scrupulous to an extreme, 
speaks of it with horror. It is remarkable enough, that tlic 
yery men, who advised the proclamation, and who hear it ar¬ 
raigned everyday both within doors and without, are not daring 
enough to utter one word in its defence, nor have they ven¬ 
tured to take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes for discharging the 
persons apprehended under it. 

f Our author refers to the erasure of the transactions of the 
sitting Aldermen from the book of recognizances, as stated in 
note to Miscellaneous Letters, No. xcji. edit. 

X Lord Chatham very properly called this the act of a mob, 
pot of a senate: author, 


In 
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remained, but to attribute to tlieir own vote a 
power of stopping the whole distribution of cri-. 
minal and civil justice. 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate 
have long since ceased to be in question. But 
it is said that he has private good qualities^ and 
I myself have been ready to acknowledge them. 
They are now brought to the test. If he loves 
his people, he will dissolve a parliament, which 
they can never confide in or respect.—If he has 
any regard for his own honour, he will disdain to 

In a speech made in support of the following motion submit* 
ted to the House of Lords, April 30,1771. 

The Duke of Richmond moved, ** That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, most dutifully and earnestly be¬ 
seeching his Majesty, that, under the late violations of the 
riglits of the electors of Great Britain, in the election for Mid¬ 
dlesex, still unredressed, and in the present conflict which has 
so unhappily arisen between the claims of privilege of the 
House of Commons on one side, and those of magistracy on tlie 
other, his Majesty will, in his paternal wisdom, deign to open 
the way to compose this alarming warfare; and that, in order 
to prevent the said house and the nation from being involved in 
intemperate discussions of undefined powers, which, in the 
extreme, may endanger the'constitution,and tend to shake the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, his Majesty will be gracioysly 
pleased to recur to the recent sense of his people, by dissolving, 
afler the end of this session, the present parliament, and call¬ 
ing, with convenient dispatch, a new parliament.” 

Lord Chatham, in supporting this motion, "enteredlargely, 
into the consideration of the melancholy state of the country; 
-^Ihe depraved system of gov’emment, which had, in a very few 
years, reduced us from a most flourishing to a most miserable 

condition. 
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be any longer connected with such abandoned 
prostitution. But if it were conceivable, that a 
king of this country had lost all sense of personal 
honour, and all concern for the welfare of his 

condition. He went through the whole proceedings of the 
House of Coipmons in the late business of the printers, and ar¬ 
raigned every part of it in the strongest terms. He warmly 
defended the magistrates in the conscientious discharge of j 
their duly;—that the House, in committing them to prison' 
without hearing their defence upon the point of privilege, had t 
Ijeen guilty of a gross and palpable act of tyranny;—that they - 
had heard the prostituted electors of Shoreham in defence of 
an agreement to sell a borough by auction, and had refused to 
hear the Lord Mayor of London, in defence of the laws of . 
Englandj—that their expunging, by mere force, the entry of, 
the recognizance, was the act of a mob, not of a parliament 
but that their daring to assume a power of stopping all prose¬ 
cutions by their vote, struck at once at the whole system of the 
laws;—that it was solely to the measures of government, 
equally violent and absurd, that Mr. Wilkes owed all his im¬ 
portance ;—tliat the King*s ministers, supported by the slavisu 
concurrence of the House of Commons, had once made him a 
person of the greatest consequence iu the kingdom;—that they 
in eflect had made him an alderman of London, and represen¬ 
tative of the County of Middlesex; and now, it seems, they 
intend to make him Sheriilti and, in due course. Lord Mayor of 
London;—that the proceedings of the House of Commons, in 
regard to this gentleman, made the very name of purliamenl 
ridiculous;—that after repeated resolutions, by which they had 
declared, liim amenable to their jurisdiction, they had shame- 
futty given up the point at last, and, in the face of the world, 
ackpowledgedi him to be their lord and master.—ITiat there 
remain^ but one possible remedy for the disorders, with 
which the government of this country was univcrsally'infccted; 

'' a-that 
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subjects, I confess. Sir, I should be contented to 
renounce the fbrms of the constitution once 
more, if there were no other way to obtain sub¬ 
stantial justice for the people *. 

JUNIUS. 

that to save the name and institution of pttliamenis from 
contempt^ this Mouse of Commons must be dissolved. This he 
hoped might restote good government on one sid«,—good hu¬ 
mour anti tranquillity on the other;—yet that this \vas rather 
a hope in him than any sanguine expectation. He feared that 
it might prove only a temporary and partial remedy;—that to 
resist the enormous influence of the crown> some stronger bar¬ 
riers must be erected in defence of the constitution. That for¬ 
merly the inconveniences of shortening the duration of par¬ 
liaments had had great weight ‘with him, but that now it wa* 
no longer a question of convenience, the sUm?na rerum is at 
stake,—your whole constitution is giving wayand therefore, 
with the most deliberate and solemn conviction to his under¬ 
standing, he now declared himself a convert to triennial 

PARLIAMENTS.” EDIT. 

* When Mr. Wilkes Was to be punished^ they made no 
licruple about the privileges of parliament; and althoiigh.it 
was as well known as any matter of public record and unin¬ 
terrupted custom could be, that the members qf either house are 
privileged except in case of treason, felony, or breach qf peace, 
they declared without hesitation that privilege qf parliament 
did not extend to the case of a seditious libel! and undoubtedly 
they would have done the same if Mr. Wilkes had been pro¬ 
secuted for any other misdemeanor whatsoever. The ministry 
* 

are of a sudden grown wonderfully careful of privileges, which 
their predecessors were as ready to invade; The known, laws 
land, the rights of the subject, the sanctity of charters, 
ahd.tbe reverence due to our magistrates, must ^ give way; 
Without question or resistance, to a privilege of which no man 
knows either tlie origin or the extent. The House of Commons 

judge 
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LETTER XLV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR^ 1 il%, 1771. 

T^ey, who object to detached parts of 
Junius’s last letter, either do not mean him fair» 
ly, or have not considered the general scope 
and course of his argument.—There are degrees 
in all the private vices.—Why not in public 
prostitution?—The inHuence of the crown na* 
turally makes a septennial parliament dependent. 
—Does it follow that every House of Commons 
will plunge at once into the lowest depths of pro¬ 
stitution ?— Junius supposes that the present 
House of Commons, in going such enormous 
lengths, have been imprudent to themselves, as 
well as wicked to the public;—that their ex¬ 
ample is not within the reach of emulation ;—^and 


judge of their own privileges without appeal:—they may take 
ofience at the most innocent action, and imprison the person 
who ofTends them, during their arbitrary will and pleasure. 
The party has no remedy ;—he cannot appeal from their ju¬ 
risdiction ; and if he questions the privilege, which he is suppos¬ 
ed to have violated, it becemes an aggravation of his offence. 
Surely this doctrine is not to be found in Magna Charta. If it 
be admitted without limitation, I affirm that there is neither 
law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the slaves of the 
House of Commons, and, through them, we arc the slaves of 
the King and his ministers, anonvmocs. 
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tliat, in the first session after die next election, 
some popular measures may probably be adopted. 
He does not expect that a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment will destroy corruption, but that at least it 
will be a check and terror to their successors, 
who will have seen that, in JlagranU cases, their 
constituents can and will interpose with eftcct.— 
After all. Sir, will you not endeavour to remove 
or alleviate the most dangerous symptoms, be¬ 
cause you cannot eradicate the disease? Will 
you not punish treason or parricide, because the 
sigl^t of a gibbet does not prevent highway rob¬ 
beries ? When the main argument of Junius is 
admitted to be unanswerable, I think it would 
become the minor critic, who hunts for ble¬ 
mishes, to be a little more distrustful of his own 
sagacity.—The other objection is hardly worth 
an answer. When Junius observes that kings 
are ready enough to follow such advice, he does 
not mean to insinuate that, if the advice of par¬ 
liament were good, the King would be so ready 
to follow it. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVl. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, -22 May, mi. 

Very early in the debate upon de¬ 
cision of the Middlesex election, it was well ob¬ 
served by Junius, that the House of Commons 
had not only exceeded their boasted precedent 
of the expulsion and subsequent incapacitation 
of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even ad¬ 
hered to it strictly as far as it went. After con¬ 
victing Mr. Dyson of giving a false quota^^on 
from the journals'*, and havii^g explained the 
purpose, which that contemptible fraud was in¬ 
tended to answer, he proceeds to state the vote 
itself, by which Mr, Walpole’s supposed inca|^- 

city was declared,—vik. “ Resolved, That 'Rd- 

1 

bert Walpole, Esq. having been thi§ session of 
parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
and expelled this house for a higb“ breach of 
trust in the execution of his office, and notorious 
corruption when secretary at war, was, and is 
incapable of being elected a member to serve in 
this present parliament:”—rand then observes 
that, from the terms of the vote, we hiiyc no right 
to annex the incapacitation, to the ejppuUion 
only, for that, as the proposition stapds, it mpst 

^ See Junius, Letter xx. vol. i. p. 216, note. edit. 

VOL. II. Q 
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arise equally from the expulsion and the com¬ 
mitment to the Tower. I believe. Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who un¬ 
derstands English, will dispute the truth and 
fairness of this construction. But Junius has a 
great authority to support him, which, to speak 
with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met 
with this morning in the course of my reading. 
It contains an admonition, which cannot be re¬ 
peated too often. Lord Somers, in his excel¬ 
lent tract upon the rights of the people, after re¬ 
citing the vote of the convention, of the 28th 
of January, 1689, viz.—“ That King James the 
second, Iiaving endeavoured to subvert the con¬ 
stitution of this kingdom by breaking the ori¬ 
ginal contract between King and people j and 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked per¬ 
sons having violated the fundamental laws, and 
having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, 

hath abdicated the government, &c.**-makes 

this observation upon it. “ The word abdicated 
relates to all the clauses aforegoing, as well as 
to his deserting the kingdom, or else they w^ould 
have been wholly in vain.’* And that there 
might be no pretence for confining the abdica^ 
tion merely to the mihdraiving'. Lord Somers 
farther observes, lliat King James^ btj refusing to 
govern us according to that la^ui\ hj tvhich he held 
the cr.oxvn, did mplicithj renounce his title to it. 
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If Junius’s construction of the vote against 
Mr. Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I 
cannot comprehend how it can.honestly be dis¬ 
puted) the advocates of the House of Commons 
must either give up their precedent entirely, or 
be reduced to the necessity of maintaining one 
of the grossest absurdities imaginable, viz. “ That 
a commitment to the Tower is a constituent 
part of, and contributes half at least to the inca¬ 
pacitation of the person who suffers it.” 

T need not make you any excuse for endea¬ 
vouring to keep alive the attention of‘ the public 
to the decision of the Middlesex election. The 
more 1 consider it, the more I am convinced 
that, asay«c7, it is indeed highly injurious to the 
rights of the people ; but that, as a precedent, it 
is one of the most dangerous that ever was esta¬ 
blished against those who are to come after us*. 

* Mr. Wjlkcs having been again relumed as one of the 
members for the county of MiddleseJc, in the parliaments of 
1774 and 1780, made various fruitless efforts to get the deci¬ 
sion of the House of Commons on this most interesting con¬ 
troversy, erased from their journals, ^vhich he at length effect¬ 
ed, on the dissolution of the administration of which Lord 
North had been at the heaiL from the time of the resignation of 
the Duke of Grafton, in the year 1770. This occurred May 
3, 1782. 

Mr. Wilkes prefaced his motion in the following address to 
the house. 

“ MR . speaker, 

'' I THINK myself peculiarly happy at the present mo- 
Q 2 merit, 
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Yet I am so far a moderate man, that I verily 
believe the majority of the House of Commons, 
when they passed this dangerous vote, neither 
understood the question, nor knew the conse¬ 
quence of what they were doing. Their mo¬ 
tives were rather despicable than criminal, in 


ment, that I have the honour of submittin^^ to the hou.se an 
important national t|uestion, respecting the rights of election, 
when the friends and favourites of the people enjoy, with the 
smiles of our Sovereign, the offices of trust and power in the 
state, accompanied with that fair influence, which is necessarily 
created by great ability, perfect integrity, the pure.st political 
virtue, and the remembrance of their former upright conduct 
in the cause of the people. If the people of England, Sir, 
have at any period explicitly and fully declared an ojiinion on 
a momentous constitutional question, it has been in regard to 
the Middlesex election in 1768, and the subsequent most pro¬ 
fligate proceedings of an administration, hostile, by system, to 
the rights of this country, and every part of the British empire. 
An instance cannot be found in our history of a more general 
concurrence of sentiment among tlie freeholdei’s of England, 
and they were joined by almost every Borough and Corpora¬ 
tion in the southern part of the island. I am satisfied there¬ 
fore that I now shall find the real friends of the people deter¬ 
mined and zealous in the support of their just claims and un¬ 
doubted privileges. 

Hitherto, Sir, every attempt for the recovery of this inva¬ 
luable franchise, has been rendered fruitless by the arts and 
machinations of power in the hands of wicked men: and I 
may with truth assert, that the body of the people long ad¬ 
dressed, petitioned, and remonstrated with manly firmness and 
perseverance, without the least effect, or even impression, llic 
ftdl redress demanded by this injured nation, seems reserved 

to 
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the extreme. One effect they certainly did not 
foresee. They are now reduced to such a situa¬ 
tion, that if a member of the present House of 
Commons were to conduct himself ever so im- 

to clistinguiish the prc^'Cnt propitious aera of public liberty 
among- the early aiul l)loomin^ honours of an administration, 
whii'.h posscsNCs the eoiifidcnce, and daily conciliates the aiVec- 
tions of a brave and sensible people. Their voice was never 
heard in a more clear and distinct manner, than on this point 
of the first magnitude, for all the electors oi'this kingdom; and 
I trust will now be iieard fcuourahly. The general re.sentmcnt 
and indignation ran so high against the House of Commons, 
which committed the outrage, that their immetliate dissolution 
became the [u ayer of numberless petitions to the throne. No 
man scrujiled to declare them unworthy to exist m their political 
capacity. The public pronounced them giiilty of sacrificing 
and betraying the rights which they were called upon by every 
tie of justice and duty to defend. The noble spirit of the free¬ 
holders of Middlesex, persevering in the best of causes, undaunted 
by all the menaces of power, was the sul>je<;t of the most general 
applause and admiration. The voice of the people was then 
in the hart«h and sharp tone of passion and anger again.st mi¬ 
nisters. It will, 1 am persuaded, soon be m the soft and pleas¬ 
ing accents of joy and thankfulness to our deliverers. 

It is scarcely possible. Sir, to state a cpiestion in which the 
people of this free country are more materially interested, than 
in the right of election; for it is the share which they have 
reserved to themselves in the legislature. When it was wrested 
i’rom them by violence, the constitution was torn up by the 
roots. 

* I have now the happiness of seeing the treasury bench filled 
with the friends of the constitution, the guardians and lovers 
of liberty, who have been unwearied and uniform in the de¬ 
fence of all our rights, and in particular of this invaluable fran¬ 
chise. 
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properly, and in reality deserve to be sent back 
to his constituents with a mark of disgrace, they 
would not dare to expel him; because they 
know that the people, in order to try again the 

cbi.««c. I hail the present auspicious moment, and with impa¬ 
tience expect the completion of what I have long- and fer¬ 
vently desired for my friends and country, for the present 
age, and a frtc posterity. 'Tlie former conduct of those now 
in power, affords me the most sanguine hopes of this day see¬ 
ing justice done to a people, to whom they have so frequently 
appealed, who now look up to them with ardent expectation, 
with pleasure and esteem. Consistency, Sir, has drawn the 
right line of their political conduct to this period. It will 
now point out the same path of public virtue and honour. 
May 1 be indulged in a hint, which I mean to extend much 
beyond the business of' Llie day, when 1 say that consistency 
will be attended with that stability and perfect security, which 
are the objects of every good man’s wishes for them ? They 
have given us a fair earnest of their reverence for the constitu¬ 
tion, by their support of two bills, essentially necessary to re¬ 
store the purity and independency of jiarl lament; I mean the 
hill for prcvcnliug contractors from sitting tn the House of Com¬ 
mons, and tin. hill for dhahlmg officers of the revenue from voting 

at elections^ -Mr. Wilkes was here interrupted with a 

message by Sir Francis i\Jolyneux, gentleman usher of the hlack 
rod, desiring the immediate attendance of the House of Com¬ 
mons in the House of Lords. The Speaker then wenl up to 
the House of Peers; and after his return and report of what 
had passed, 

Mr. Wilkes said; 

MR. SPEAK!'B, • 

I RETURN my thanks to the black rod for so luckily 
interposing in favour of this house, when I might possibly 
have again tired them with the important, however stale, case 

of 
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great question of right, or to thwart an odious 
House of Commons, would probably overlook 
his immediate unworthiness, and return tlie same 
person to parliament.—But, in time, the prece- 

of the Middlesex election, whicli their patient ear has for se¬ 
veral years, with much good Jiature, siifil-red. I t>ill now 
make some rctiim to their indulgence, in profiting by the cir¬ 
cumstance of this happy interruption, and not saying a single 
word about Walpole or Wollaston, Coke or Blacks/one. I will 
not detain the house longer, thaji by oliserving the parliamen¬ 
tary form of desiring the clerk to read the resolutioji of the 
I7th of February, 17G9.” Which having been complied with, he 
then moved, “ That the entry of the resolution of the 17th of 
Feb. 1769, ' That John Wilkes, Esq.having been in this session 
of parliament expelled this house, was, and is, incapable of 
being elected a member to serve in this present parliament,' 
might be expunged from their journals, it being subversi\e of 
the rights of the whole body of tlie electors of this kingdom." 
This motion was, after some op|X)sitioii from the late Mr. Fox, 
then Secretary of State, and from tlie late liord Meh ille, then 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, the former of whom had strenu¬ 
ously supported the whole of the resolutions parsed hy the 
House of Commons, in respect to the Middlesex election, car¬ 
ried on a division, 185 to 47. Mr. Wilkes, as soon as this ques¬ 
tion was disposed of, moved, “ That all the declarations, orders 
and resolutions of the house, respecting his election, for the 
county of Middlesex, as a void election, the due and legal elec¬ 
tion of Mr. Luttrell into parliament for the said county, and 
his own incapacity to be elected a member to serve in the said 
parliament, be expunged which motion was, for the reasons 
before given, carried without a division. 

Thus terminated one of the most severe, and on the part of 
the servants of the crow'n, most iincon.stitutional, political con¬ 
tests, that ever agitated the people of this country ; not leaving 

a rack 
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dent will gain strength. A future House of 
Commons will have no such apprehensions, con¬ 
sequently will not scruple to follow a precedent, 
which they did not establish. The miser him- 

a rack behind, to constitute, as our Author emphatically terms 
it, a precedent the most dan|^erous that ever was established 
against those who are to come after us/’ As the merit of the 
erasure of these obnoxious resolutions from the journals of the 
House of Commons, is solely due to the talents and persever¬ 
ance of Mr. Wilkes, it will not be unfair to defend his motives 
and pretensions as a patriot, from the detraction of contempo¬ 
rary adversaries, as well as from his more modern opponents. 
The first political offence of which he appears to have been 
guilty, was the severity with which he attacked the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Bute, and which was justly characterized for 
being as deficient in ability, as it was odiously unconstitutional. 
For this attack a general warrant was isoued, his papers were 
seized, and himself committed a close- prisoner to the Tower. 
Fie was afterwards prosecuted for the republication of the 
North Briton, No. 45, the vehicle of his jiolitical lucubrations, 
and for the Essay on Woman, which had been surreptitiously 
stolen from him by a man of the name of Curry, employed in 
printing it at his private press, at the instigation of, and under 
the promise of ample reward and protection from Philip Car¬ 
teret Webb, the Solicitor to the Treasury. Previous to the 
trial, Wilkes fled tb France, where he remained for some 
years; in the mean time he had been found guilty in the 
King’s Bench of printing and publishing both libels j and not 
appearing in due time to receive the judgment of tht court, he 
was outlawed. On the dissolution of parliament in the yeai* 
1768, he returned to this country, and was elected member 
for the county of Middlesex. In the meanwhile, he surren¬ 
dered himself to the King’s Bench, and having claimed the 
benefit of certain errors in the writ of outlawry, the same were, 

after 
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self seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extor¬ 
tion; but his heir succeeds to him of course, and 
takes possession without censure. No man ex- 

after solemn argument, admitted by the court, and the out¬ 
lawry was reversed. A few days sllb^equent to this determi¬ 
nation, Lord Mansfield pronounced the judgment of the court 
on him for publishing the libels; for the former he was sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of 500^. to the King, and to be imprisoned 
ten months; and for the latter, he was fined in the like sum, 
and sentenced to twelve months imprisonment; and was fur¬ 
ther ordered to find security for his good behaviour for seven 
years, himself in 1000/. and two sureties in 500/. each. His 
expulsion from the House of Commons, and the consequences 
of It, are the subject of several of the Letters of these Volumes, 
as well as of the notes which have been added to them. Not 
long previous to his release from prison, he was elected Alder¬ 
man of Farringdon Without; shortly afterwards one of the 
Sheriffs of London, and in due course Lord Mayor; and on 
the death of Mr. Hopkins, Chamberlain. At a subsequent 
period of Mr. Wilkes's life, when the violence of the politics 
which had raised him to tliese several rc.spectable situations 
had altogether subsided, he was attacked, more than once, on 
the annual election of Chamberlain, and other city officers, 
with a demand of the previous resignation of his gown as an 
alderman of London, which he always most resolutely' refused, 
declaring that no consideration on earth should induce him to 
forego the honour which he felt had been conferred upon him 
by his election to the magistracy of the City of London, and 
by which determination he ran considerable risk of losing his 
election to the former lucrative situation ; an instance of dis¬ 
interestedness not often to be met with in those who most con¬ 
fidently lay claim to patriotism, which certainly places his 
character in a higher point of view tliAn many have been wil¬ 
ling to allow to it; and, in so far as the motives which actu- 

7 ated 
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pects him to make restitution, and no matter for 

his title, he lives quietly upon the estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

ated his political conduct can be called in question, adds to the 
value of the obhf^ation.s conferred upon us, by his able and suc¬ 
cessful resistance of general warrants, by the aid and assistance 
a/Iorded the printers in resisting the violence of the House of 
(Commons, on the subject of reporting their debates, and by 
Ins perseverance in vindicating the rights of the electors of 
Great Britain, in procuring the erasure from the journals of 
their most unconstitutional determination, on the much agi¬ 
tated question of the Middlesex election. With res[)ect to the 

private character of Mr. Wilkes in early life, the writer of this 

* 

note will not venture to make any defencie, though he trusts to 
be excused if he quotes the apology wliicii was made for him 
by a friend, in the year 1769. “ As to his private foibles, I 

shall only add, that he may apply what a very eccentric genius 
of this age has said of himself: My own ])as^ions, and the pas¬ 
sions and interests of other people still more, have led me aside. 

I launched into the deep belbre I had loaded ballast enough. 
If the ship did not sink, the cargo was thrown overboard. The 
storm Itself threw me into port.’' Mr. Wilkes, after he lost 
his election for the County of Middlesex, in the year 1790 
lived in considerable retirement, and much respected. His 
literary attainments were of the higher order, and as a political 
controversialist, few men were equal to him. Not many years 
before his death, he was applied to by the late Mr. H. S. Wood- 
iall to write some explanatory notes for a new edition of these 
I.ettei’s, which by some have been erroneously attributed to his 
pen, but declined it, on the ground, as he stated, of not wish¬ 
ing to pay a second visit to the prison of the King’s Bench. 
Mr. Wilkes died Dec. 26, 1797, in the 71st year of his age. 
A fac simile of Ins hand writing will be found at the beginning 
of one of the volumes of this work. edit. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEU. 

SIK, 25 May, 1171. 

I CONFESS my partiality to Junius, and 
feel a considerable pleasure in being able to com¬ 
municate any thing to the public, in suj)port of 
his opinions. The doctrine laid down in his last 
letter, concerning the power of the House of 
Commons to commit for contempt, is not so 
new as it appeared to many people, who, dazzled 
with the name of privilege, had never suffered 
themselves to examine the question fairly. In 
the course oj'mi/ reading this morning, I met with 
tlie following passage in the journals of the 
House of Commons. (Vol. 1st. page 603.) Upon 
occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed by 
the house in the year 1621, Mr. Attorney Ge¬ 
neral Noyc gave his opinion as follows. “ No 
doubt but, in some cases, this house may give 
judgment;—in matters of returns, and concern¬ 
ing members of our house, or falling out in our 
view in parliament; but, for foreign matters, 
knoweth not how we can judge it.—Knoweth 
not that we have been used to give judgment in 
any case, but those beforementioned.*’ 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, 
says, (page 604.) “ No question but this is a 
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house of record, and that it hath power of judi¬ 
cature in some cases—have power to judge of 
returns and members of our house; one, no 
member, offending out of the parliament, Ac 
came hither and justified it, was censured for it/’ 
Now, 8ir, if you will compare the opinion of 
these great sages of the law with Junius’s doc¬ 
trine, you will find they tally exactly.—He al¬ 
lows the power of the house to commit their 
own jTiembers ; (which however they may grossly 
abuse.) He allows their power in cases where 
they arc acting as a court of judicature, viz, 
elections, returns, &c.—arid he allows it in such 
contempts as immediately interrupt their pro¬ 
ceedings, or, as Mr. Noye expresses it, Jailing 
out in their vic'to in parliament, 

'Diey, who would carry the privileges of par- 
liaineiit farther than Junius, either do not mean 
well to the public, or know not what they are 
doing. The government of England is a go¬ 
vernment of law. We betray ourselves, we 
contradict the spirit of our laws, and we shake 
the whole system of English jurisprudence, 
whenever we intrust a discretionary power over 
the life, liberty, or fortune of the subject, to any 
man, or set of men, whatsoever, upon a presump¬ 
tion that it will not be abused. 


PlllLO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVlll. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 28 mi. 

Any man, who takes the trouble of 
perusing the journals of the House of Commons, 
will soon be convinced, that very little, if any 
regard at all, ought to be paid to tlic resolutions 
of one branch of the legislature, declaratory ol’ 
the law of the land, or even of what they call 
the law of parliament. It will appear that these 
resolutions have no one of the properties, by 
which, in this country, particularly, law is dis¬ 
tinguished from mere will and pleasure; but that, 
on the contrary, they bear every mark of a power 
arbitrarily assumed and capriciously applied :— 
That they are usually made in times ol‘contest, 
and to serve some unworthy purpose of passion 
or jiarty;—that the law is seldom declared until 
after the fact, by which it is supposed to be vio¬ 
lated ;—^that legislation and jurisdiction are 
united in the same persons, and exercised at the 
same moment;—and that a court from which 
there is no appeal, assumes an original jurisdic¬ 
tion in a criminal case *,—in short. Sir, to col¬ 
lect a thousand absurdities into one mass, we 
have a law, which cannot be known because it 
^€3: post facto ^\hop 2 LTty is both legislator and 
judge, and the jurisdiction is without appeal.*' 
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Well might the judges say, The law of 'parliament 
is above us. 

You will not wonder. Sir, that, with these 
qualifications, the declaratory resolutions of the 
House of Commons should appear to be in per¬ 
petual contradiction, not only to common sense 
and to the laws we are acquainted with, (and 
which alone we can obey) but even to one an¬ 
other. I was led to trouble you with these ob¬ 
servations by a passage, which, to speak in lute¬ 
string, I met with this morning in the course of my 
readings and upon which I mean to put a ques¬ 
tion to the advocates for privilege.—On the 8tli 
of March, 1704, (vide Journals, Vol. 14. p. 565.) 
the House thought proper to come to the follow¬ 
ing resolutions. — 1. “ Tliat no commoner of 
England, committed by the House of Commons 
for breach of privilege or contempt of that 
house, ought to be, by any wTit of Habeas Cor^ 
pus^ made to appear in any other place, or before 
any other judicature, during that session of par¬ 
liament, wherein such person was so committed.” 

2. “ That the Seijeant at Arms, attending 
this house do make no return of or yield any 
obedience to the^ said writs of Habeas Corpus, 
and for such his refusal, that he have the pro- 
tectic^ of the House of Commons*.” 

* If there be in reality any such law in England, as the law 
(\f pQrUamentf which, {under Ihc exceptions siatwl in iny letter 
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Welbore Ellis, What say you? Is this the 
law of parliament or is it not? I am a plain 
man, Sir, and cannot follow you through the 
phlegmatic forms of an oration. Speak out, 
Grildrig*,—say yes, or no.—If you Say yes^ I 
sliall then inquire by what authority Mr. De 
Grey, tlie honest Lord Mansfield, and the 
Barons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a 
writ of Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies 
of the I^ord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them, 
and why the Lieutenant of the Tower made 
any return to a writ, which the House of Com^ 
mons had, iu a similar instance, declared to be 
unlawful.—If you say wo, take care you do not 
at once give up the cause, In support of whicli 

on privilege) I conlois, after long deliberation, I very much 
doubt, it certainly is not constituted by, nor can it be collected 
from the resolutions of cither house, whether enacting or 
declaratory. I desire the reader will compare the above 
resolution of the year 1704, with tlie following of the 3d of 
April, 1628.— Hesolved, That the writ of Habeas Corpus 
cannot be denied, but ought to l)e granted to every man, that is 
committed or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, by 
the command of the King, the Privy Council, or any other, 
he praying the same/* 

* The diminutive stature of Mr. Welbore Ellis, aOerwards 
Lord Mendip, hence in another place called, by oi^r author, 
little mannikin Ellis, has been already noticed in the note in 
p. 129 of the present volume. The term GrUdrig preserves 
the same idea, this being the name bestowed on Gulliver by 
the gigantic inhabitants of Brobdignag. edit. 

6 
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you have so long and so khoriously tortured 
yodr understaadhig. . Toko care you do not 
cOiiJfess that thOre is no^test by which we can 

evidence by which we can de- 
tertninejr^what is, and what is not the law of 
parliament^ The resolutions 1 have quoted stand 
upon your journals, uncontroverted and un¬ 
repeated;—they contain a declaration of the law 
of parliament by a court, competent to the 
question, and whose decision, as you and Lord 
Mansfield say, must be law, because there is 
no appeal from it, and they were made, not 
hastily, but after long deliberation upon a con¬ 
stitutional question.—What farther sanction or 


sol^nity will ""you annex to any resolution of 
the present House of Commons, beyond what 
appears upon the face of those two resolutions, 
the legality of which you now deny. If you 


AatTparhaments are not kifallible, and that 
Aittie, in consequence of the violent 
of that House of Commons, was 
tc^'prorogue and dissolve them, I sliall 
^th you very heartily^ and, think that 

S t OUglit to be Ibllowed immediately. 

ri Ellis, who hold this language, 
tit whh your own principles. You 
f U^titained that the House of 
[jikd sqte judges of their own privi- 
, dedaratiou does, ipso facto. 
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constitute the law of parliament; yet no$f yim 
confess that paitiaments are fallible^ and 
their resolutioni may be illegal, consequently 
that their resolutions 4o not constitute the law 
of parliament. When the King was urged to 
dissolve the present parliament, you advised 
him to tell his subjects, thal he ivas car^l not 
to assume any of those powrs^ *which the constitu* 
tion had placed in other handSy See. Yet Queen 
Anne, it seems. Was justified in exciting her 
prerogative to stop a House of Commons, Whose 
proceedings, compared with those of the aasemw 
bly, of which you are a most worthy member, 
were the perfection of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man 
involve himself who labours to maintain false* 
hood by argument? How mnch better would 
it become the dignity of the Souse of Commons 
to speak plainly to the people, and tell us 
once, that their mil must be obeyedy not btcasjtse 
it is lawful and reasonahky hit because it is their 
will. Tlieir constituents would have a better 
opinion of their candour, and, I promise you, 
not a worse opinion of their integitity. 

pinjLO 
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LETTER XLIX. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP* GRAFTOK*. 

MY LORD, 22 June , 177 f. 

The profound respect I bear to tlie 
gracious Prince, who governs this country with 
no less honour to himself than satisfaction to 
his subjects, and who restores you to your rank 
under his standard, will save you from a multi¬ 
tude of reproaches. The attention I should 
have paid to your failings is involuntarily attract¬ 
ed to the hand that rewards them; and though 
I am not so partial to the royal judgment, as to 
affirm, that the favour of a King can remove 
mountains of infamy, it seiTes to lessen at least, 
for undoubtedly it divides the burthen. While 
I remember how much is due to his sacred cha¬ 
racter, I cannot, with any decent appeai’ance 
of propriety, call you the meanest and the 
basest fellow in the kingdom. I protest, my 
Lord, I do not think you so. You will have a 
dangerous rival, in that kind of fame to W'hich 
you have hitherto so happily directed your am- 

• * The author, in Private Note, No. 35. speaking of this 
letter, says, " I am strangely partial to the inclosed. It is 
finished” with the utmost care. If I find myself mistaken in my 
judgment of this paper, I positively will never write again."* 
The reader will doubtless give the writer full credit for the 
correctness of his opinion in the present instance, edit. 
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bition, as long as there is one man living, who 
thinks you worthy of his confidence, and fit to 
be trusted witfeany share in his government. 
I confess you have great intrinsic merit; but 
take care you do not value it too highly. Con¬ 
sider how much of it would have been lost to 
the world, if the King had not graciously affixed 
his stamp, and given it currency among his 
subjects. , If it be true that a virtuous man, 
struggling with adversity, be a scene worthy of 
the gods, the glorious contention, between you 
and the best of Princes, deserves a circle, 
equally attentive and respectable. I think I 
already see other gods rising from the earth to 
behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion, 
Tlie King is determined, that our abilities shall 
not be lost to society. The perpetration and 
description of new crimes will find employment 
for us -both. My Lord, if the persons, who 
have been loudest in their professions of pa¬ 
triotism, had done their duty to the public with 
the same zeal and perseverance that I did, I 
will not assert tliat government would have re¬ 
covered its dignity, but at least our gracious 
Sovereign must have spared his subjects this 

last insult*, which, if there be any feeling lejft 

» '' 

* The Duke was lateljr appointed Lord Privy Seal. authO*. 

He succeeded Lord Sufiblk who bad just taken posi^sion of 

R 2 the 
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among us, they will resent more than even the 
real injuries they received from every measure 
of your Grace’s administration. In vain would 
he have looked round him for another character 
so consummate as yours. Lord Mansfield shrinks 
from his principles*;—^his ideas of government 
perhaps go fartlicr than your own, but his heart 
disgraces the theory of his understanding.— 
Charles Fox is yet in blossom; and as for Mr. 
Wedderburne, there is something about him, 
which even treachery cannot trust. For the 
present therefore, the best of Princes must have 
contented himself with Lord Sandwich.—^You 
would long since have received your final dis¬ 
mission and reward; and I, my Lord, who do 

the post of the home tlcpartmcnt, upon the resignation of the 
Earl of Halifax, fui r. 

* He refers to Lord Mansfield’s call of the house upon the 
subject of the opinion of the judges, m consequence of the 
verdict of the jury upon WoodfaU’s trial—^wUich embraced the ■ 
question \vh(;ther juries were judges of the fact alone, or of the 
law conjunctively. An important motion was ex|)ected, hut 
his Lordship, as our author states it, shrunk from the princi¬ 
ples he had advanced, and merely informed the house that he 
had left a paper with their clerk, containing the unanimous 
judgment of the court of King’s Bench upon the verdict in 
question, and the doctrine it necessarily embraced; and that 
their Lordships were welcome to copies of it if they chose. 

See the whole detailed together, with Lord Camden’s counter 
paper m Editor’s note, Vol. -1. p. 14. See also Miscellaneous 
liCtters, N 0 ..J.XXX 11 . EDIT. 
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not esteem you the more for tlie high office you 
possess, would willingly have followed you to 
your retirement. There is surely something 
singularly benevolent in the character of our 
Sovereign. From the moment he ascended the 
throne, there is no crime, of which human 
nature is capable, (and I call upon the Re¬ 
corder* to witness it) that has not appeared 
venial in his sightt. Witli any other Rrince, 
the shameliil desertion of him, ip the midst 
of that distress, which you alone had created, 
—ill the very crisis of danger, when he fancied 
he saw the throne already surrounded by men of 
virtue and abilities, would have outweighed 
the memory of your former services. But his 
Majesty is full of justice, and understands the 
doctrine of compensations. He remembers with 
gratitude how soon you had accommodated your 
morals to tlie necessities of his service;—how 
chearfully you had abandoned the engagements 
of private friendship, and renounced the most 
solemn professions to tlie public. The sacrifice 
of Lord Chatham was not lost upon him. Even 
the cowardice and perfidy of deserting him may 


* The late Chief Justice Eyre was, at this time, Uecortlcr of 
London, edit. 

f The author here more particularly alludes to tlie pardon 
of M*Qilirk and the Kennedy’s. See Letter viii. Vol. .p. lOG, 
and note, p. 111. edit. 
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have done you no disservice in his esteem. The 
instance was painful, but the principle might 
please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate, while 
you flattered the man. The expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes predetermined in the cabinet;—the 
power of depriving the subject of his birthright, 
attributed to a resolution of one branch of the 
legislature;—the constitution impudently in¬ 
vaded by the House of Commons;—the right of 
defending it treacherously renounced by the 
House of Lords*:—These are the strokes, my 
Lord, which, in the present reign, recommend 
to ofiice, and constitute a minister. They would 
have determined your Sovereign’s judgment, 
if they had made no impression upon his heart. 
We need not look for any other species of merit 
to account for his taking the earliest opportunity 
to recall you to his councils. Yet you have other 
merit in abundance.—Mr. Hine,—the Duke 
of Portland,—and Mr. Yorke.—Breach of tiust, 
robbery, and murdert. You would think it a 

* See pages 140. et scq. of this vol. 
t These points liave all been noticed before—they relate to 
Hine^c patent place; Inglcwood-forest, &c. in Cumberlandj, 
grated to Sir James Lowther by the crown, although it had 
been in possesf>ion of the Duke of Portland’s family for seventy 
years ;—and the suicide of Charles Yorke, the lord ehancclloir, 
who shot himself from political chagrin, immediately after 
his appointment, jdit. 
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compliment to your gallantry, if I added rape 
to the catalogue;—but the stile of your amours 
secures you from resistance. I know how well 
these several charges have been defended. In 
the first instance, the breach of trust is supposed 
to have been its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw 
affirms upon his honour, (and so may the gift 
of smiling never depart from him!) that you 
reserved no part of Mr. Hine’s purchase-mouey 
for your own use, but that every shilling of it 
was scrupulously paid to governor Biirgoyne.— 
Make haste, my Lord,—aii6ther patent, applied 
in time, may keep the Oaks* in the family.— 
If not, Birnham Wood, I fear, must come to 
the Macaroni t. 

The Duke of Portland was in life your 
earliest friend. In defence of his property he 
had nothing to plead, but equity against Sir 
James Lowther, and prescription against the 
crownt. You felt for your friend; hut the law 
Truest take its course. Posterity will scarce believe 
that Lord Bute’s son-in-law had barely interest 

* A superb villa of Col. Burgoync, about this time adver¬ 
tised for sale. 

t The father of the present Mr. Christie who was the 
auctioneer employed to sell the estate, edit. 

t Sir James Lowther was son-in-law to Lord Bute by the 
marrii^e of one of his daughters, edit. 
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enough at the treasury to get his grant com¬ 
pleted before the general election*. 

Enough hds been said of that detestable 
transaction, which ended in the death of Mr, 
Yorke,—I cannot speak of it without horror 
and compassion. To excuse yourself, you pub¬ 
licly impeach your accomplice, and to his mind 
perhaps the accusation may be flattery. But in 
murder you are both principals. It was once 
a question of emulation, and if the event had 
not disappointed the immediate schemes of the 
closet, it might stilHiave been a hopeful subject 
of jest and merriment between you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to 
my future correspondence. The remainder of 
the summer shall be dedicated to your amuse¬ 
ment. I mean now and then to relieve the 
severity of your morning studies, and to prepare 
you for the business of the day. Without pre¬ 
tending to more than Mr. Bradshaw’s sincerity, 
you may rely upon my attachment as long as 
you are in office. 

Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to 

* It will appear by a subsequent letter, that the Duke’s 
precipitation, proved fatal to the grant. It looks like the 
hurry and confusion of a young highwayman, who takes u 
few shillings, but leaves the purse and watch behind him.— 
And yet the Duke was an old offender I 
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express some anxiety for a man, whom I know 
you do not love? My Lord Weymouth has 
cowardice to plead, and a desertion of a later 
date than your own. You know the privy seal 
was intended for him ; and if you consider the 
dignity of the post he deserted, you will hardly 
think it decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. 
Yet he must have bread, my Lord;—or rather 
he must have wine*. If you deny him the cup, 
there will be no keeping him within the pale of 
the ministry, ^ JUNIUS. 


LETTER L. 

TO ms GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 9 July, 1771. 

The influence of j’^our Grace's fortune 
still seems to preside over the treasury.—The 
genius of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. Robinson!. 

* Lord Weymouth, upon deserting the ministry, was suc¬ 
ceeded in the foreign department by the Earl of Rochford. 
The former nobleman resigned Dec. 19, 1770, and the Duke 
of Grafton on the preceding 28th of January. Lord W— 
attachment to the bottle furnishes the ground for tlic imagery 
with which the letter concludes, edit. 

t By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the* Trea¬ 
sury it appeared, tluit the friends qf government xecre to be very 
active in supporting the ministerial nomination of thenfls. 

AUTHOR. 

Robinson was now treasury secretary, and filled the same 

post 
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Hov/ remarkable it is, (and 1 speak of it not as 
matter of reproach, but as something peculiar 
to your character) that you have never yet 
formed a friendship, which has not been fatal to 
the object of it, nor adopted a cause, to which, 
one way or other, you have not done mischief. 
Your attachment is infamy while it lasts, and 
which ever w’ay it turns, leaves ruin and dis¬ 
grace behind it. The deluded girl, who yields 
to such a profligate, even wdiile he is constant, 
forfeits her reputation as well as her innocence, 
and finds herself abandoned at last to misery 
and shame.--—Thus it happened with the best 
of Princes. Poor Dinglcy too*!—I protest I 
hardly know which of them we ought most to 
lament*,—The unhappy man who sinks under 
the sense of his dishonour, or him who suiwives 
it. Characters, so finished, are placed beyond 
the reach of panegyric. Death has fixed his 
seal upon Dingley, and you, my Lord, have 
set your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the King, 

post of confidential agent to Lord North, that Bradshaw liad 
before filled to the Duke of Grafton, edit. 

* Dingley was now just dead: and our author insinuates 
that be died of a broken heart in consequence of having been 
so contemptuously treated at the preceding election for Mfddle<r 
sex; in which, as already observed, Vol. I. p. 117, he had 
ofiered himself a candidate at the request of the Duke of 
Grafton, but ^ould not obtain eveq a nominatioR. edit, 
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was SO unkindly received, that I believe I shall 
never presume to trouble his Majesty, in that 
way, again. But my zeal for his sei*vice is su¬ 
perior to neglect, and like Mr. Wilkes’s patrio¬ 
tism, thrives by persecution. Yet his Majesty 
is much addicted to useful reading, and, if I 
am not ill-informed, has honoured the Public 
Advertiser with particular attention. I have 
endeavoured therefore, and not without success, 
(as perhaps you may remember) to furnish it 
with such interesting and edifying intelligence, 
as probably would not reacli him through any 
other channel. The services you have done the 
nation,—your integrity in office, and signal 
fidelity to your approved good master, have been 
faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues 
been entirely neglected. These letters, my 
Lord, are read in other countries and in other 
languages; and I think I may affirm without 
vanity, that the gracious cliaracter of the best 
of Princes is by this time not only perfectly 
known to his subjects, but tolerably well under- 
stood by the rest of Europe. In this respect 
alone, I have the advantage of Mr. Whitehead*. 
His plan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to 
manufacture his verses for the sole use of the 
hero, who is supposed to be the subject of them. 


* Fof>t-Lauical of the'div. irir 
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and, that his .meaning may not be exported in 
foreign bottoms, sets all translation at defiance. 

Your Grace’s re-appointment to a seat in the 
cabinet was announced to the public by the 
ominous return of Lord Bute to this country* ** . 
When that noxious planet approaches England, 
he never fails to bring plague and pestilence 
along with him. The King already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his 
councils. Your former administration made 
Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London, and Re¬ 
presentative of Middlesex, Your next appear^ 
ance in office is marked with his election to the 
shrievalty. In whatever measure you are con¬ 
cerned, you are not only disappointed of success^ 
but always contrive to make the government of 
the best of Princes contemptible in his own 
eyes, and ridiculous to the whole world. Making 
all due allowance for the effect of the minister’s 
declared interposition, Mr. Robinson’s activityt, 

* From the continent, over a part of which he had been fo? 
aome time travcllingc. edit. 

I JuMus was charged by the writers of the day, as well as 
by a more recent opponent, with having debased his pre¬ 
tensions to greatness by engaging unsuccessfully in ciij/politics.’* 
He however, does not appear to have been the only uiisucccsst 
ful politician who had plunged into the mire of metropolitan 
politics, as the following letter from that celebrated character 
Jack Robinson, will evince. It was written during the election 
of sherills of London, and is that alluded to in tlie note to p. 349. 

** Mr 
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and Mi\ Horne’s new zeal in support of admi* 
nistration*, we still want the genius of the Duke 
of Grafton to account for committing the whole 
interest of government in the city, to the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon 
your faithful friend and emissary Mr. Touchet, 

“ Mr. Robinson presents his compliments to Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Harley meets his ward publicly to day^ to support Alder¬ 
men Plumbe and Kirkman. The friends of srovernmcnt will 
be very active, and it is earnestly desired that you will exert 
yourself to the utmost of your power to support those aldermen. 
It is thought it will be very advantageous to push the poll to 
day with as many friends as possible, therefore it is desired 
that you will pursue that conduct. Mr. Harley will be early in 
the city to day, and to be heard of at his counting-house in 
Bridge-yard, Bucklersbdry, and if you, or such person as you 
intrust in this matter, could see him to consult thereon, it might 
^jc beneficial to the cause. 

“Tuesday Moniing, 2jth June, 1771, six o’clock. 

“ To Bcnj. Smith, Esq.” 

“ J. Robinson.*’ 

This letter, intendeti for Mr. Benjamin Smith, the partner 
of Mr. Alderman Nash, of Cannon-street, w'as, through the 
mistake of the messenger, delivered to Mr. Smith of Budge- 
row, who published it, together with an affidavit as to its 
verity, which had such an effect on the election, that Mr. 
Bull, who at the time was fourth on the poll, was ultimately 
returned as one of the sheriffs of I.x)ndon, in conjunction with 
Mr. Wilkes, Smother of the candidates for that important 
office. EDIT. 

* Horne had long zealously fought on the side of the 
staunchest Whigs, and was an active member of the society 

for 
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for I know the difficulties of his situation, and 
that a few lottery tickets arc of use to his oeco- 
nomy. There is a proverb concerning persons 
in the predicament of this gentleman, which 
however cannot be strictly applied to him. They 
commence dupes^ and finish knaves* Now Mr. 
Touchet's character is uniform. I am convinced 
that his sentiments never depended upon his 
circumstances, and that, in the most prosperous 
state of his fortune, he was always the very 
man he is at present.—But was there no other 
person of rank and consequence in the city, 

for the support of the Bill of Rijjhts which had just discharged 
Wilkes's debts. Alderman Oliver, wjjo had also been as 
zealous an advocate on the same side^ and had suflered him¬ 
self to be committed with the Lord Mayor to the Tower, in 
support of his principles, for ^omc reason or other became at 
this time jealous of the popularity of Wilkes, affected to rival 
him, and refused to serve in the office of sherifli if Wilkes 
were allowed to be his colleague. Home joined with Townshend, 
and the society for the support of the Bill of Rights became 
divided into two grand parties. 

Wilkes united with Alderman Bull in proposing himself for 
the shrievalty, and in the contest that ensued between l^hem 
w'ith Oliver, Kirkman, and Plumbc, obtained a large majority 
both for himself and his colleague, leaving Oliver, though 
.supported by all the efforts of Horne, the lowest on the 
poll. 

It was in consequence of the conduct thus pursued by 
Home, and which was fatal to the popular cause, that Junius 
chose to represent him as bribed by the ministry, edit. 
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tvhdm government could confide in> but a 
notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the 
whole body of the Dissenters*, that the whole 
Whig-interest of London would attend at the 
levee, and submit to the directions of a notorious 
Jacobite? Was there no Whig magistrate in 
the city, to whom the servants of George the 
third oould intrust the management of a busi¬ 
ness, so very interesting to their master as the 
election of sheriffs? Is there no room at St* 
James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? My 
Lord, I do not mean to question the sincerity 
of Mr. Harley's attachment to his Majesty's 
government. Since the commencement of the 
present reign, I liavc seen still greater contra¬ 
dictions reconciled. The principles of these 
worthy Jacobites, arc not so absurd as they have 
been represented. Their ideas of divine right 
are not so much annexed to the person oi’ family, 
^as to the political character of the Sovereign.! 
Had there ever been an honest man among the 
StuartSy fiis Majesty's present friends would have 
been Whigs upon principle. But the conversion 
of the best of Princes has removed their scruples. 
They have forgiven him the sins of his Hanove¬ 
rian ancestors, and acknowledge the Iiand of 
Providence in the descent of the crown upon the 

* The family of the Harleys were originally dissenters, 
and the allusion is to this fact. edit. 
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head of a ttue Stuart In you, my Lord, they 
also behold, with a kind of predilection, which 
borders upon loyalty, the natural representative 
of that illustrious family. The mode of your 
' descent from Charles the second is only a bar to 
your pretensions to the crown, and no way in¬ 
terrupts the regularity of your succession to all 
the virtues of the Stuarts, 

The unfortunate success of the reverend 
Mr. Horne’s endeavours, in support of the mi¬ 
nisterial nomination of sheriffs, will I fear ob¬ 
struct his preferment. * Permit me to recommend 
him to your Grace’s protection. You will find 
him copiously gifted with those qualities of the 
heart, which usually direct you in the choice of 
your friendships. He too was Mr. Wilkes’s 
fnend, and as incapable as you are of the liberal 
resentment of a gentleman. No, my Lord,— 
it was the solitary, vindictive malice of a monk^ 
brooding over the infirmities of his friend, until 
he thought they quickened into public life j and 
feasting with a rancorous rapture, upon the 
sordid catalogue of his distresses*. Now, let 
Iiim go back to his cloister. The church is a 
proper retreat for him. In his principles he is 
already a Bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me 


* ^ee Editor’s note to Letter Lii. edit. 
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from my natural moderation. Let me return to 
your Grace. You are the pillow, upon whic|i 
I am determined to rest all my resentments. 
Wliat idea can the best of Sovereigns form to 
himself of his own government ?—in what re¬ 
pute can he conceive that he stands with his 
people, when he sees, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that, whatever be the office, the sus¬ 
picion of his favour is fatal to the candidate, and 
that, when the -party he wishes \vell to has tlie 
fairest prospect of success, if his royal inclina¬ 
tion should unfortunately be discovered, it drops 
like an acid, and turns the election. This event, 
among others, may perhaps contribute to open 
his Majesty’s eyes to his real honour and in¬ 
terest. In spite of all your Grace’s ingenuity, 
he may at last perceive the inconvenience of 
selecting, with such a curious felicity, every 
villain in the nation to fill the various depart¬ 
ments of his government. Yet I should be 
sorry to confine him in the choice either of his 
footmen or his friends. 

jrNius 
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LETTER LI. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

SIR, n July, nil. 

Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy ,— 
Wilkes, Foote, and Junius*, united at the same 
time, against one poor Parson, are fearful odds. 
The two former are only labouring in their vo¬ 
cation, and may equally plead in excuse, that 
their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for 
the second; his is an honest calling, and my 
clothes were lawful game; but I cannot so 
readily approve Mr. Wilkes, or commend him 
for making patriotism a trade, and a fraudulent 
trade. But what - shall I say to Junius ? the 
grave, the solemn, the didaetic! ridicule, in¬ 
deed, has been ridiculously called the test of 
truth ; but surely to confess that you lose your 
natural moderation when mention is made of the 
man, does not promise much truth or justice 
when you speak of him yourself. 

You charge me with “ a new zeal in support 
of administration,** and with “ endeavours in 


* Foote, availing himself of the growing unpopularity of 
Mr. Horne at tlic present moment, had ventured to caricature 
him on the stage. While therefore Mr. Horne pretends to 
tremble beneath the comic efforts of Foote and the tragic efforts 
of Junius, he still wishes the world to regard Wilkes’s op- 
\iosi4ioiii to him as a meve farce, edit. 
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support of the ministerial nomination of Sheriffs.” 
The reputation which your talents have de¬ 
servedly gained to the signature of Junius, 
draws from me a reply, which I disdained to 
give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You 
make frequent use of the word Gentleman ; I 
only call myself a Man, and desire no other 
distinction: if you are either, you are bound 
to make good your charges, or to confess that 
you have done me a hasty injustice upon no au¬ 
thority. 

I put the matter fairly to issue.—I say, that 
so far from any new “ zeal in support of admi¬ 
nistration,” I am possessed with the utmost ab¬ 
horrence of their measures: and that 1 have 
ever shewn myself, and am still ready, in any 
rational manner, to lay down all I have—my 
life, in opposition to those measures. I say, 
that I have not, and never have had any com¬ 
munication or connexion of any kind, directly 
or indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial 
man, or any of their adherents: that I never 
have received, or solicited, or expected, or de¬ 
sired, or do now hope for, any reward of any 
sort, from any party or set of men in adminis¬ 
tration or opposition; I saj', that I never used 
any ‘‘ endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of Sheriffs.” Tliat I did not solicit 
any one liveryman for his vote for any one of 
the candidates > nor employ any other person 

s 2 
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to solicit: and that I did not write one single 
line or word in favour of Messrs. Plumbe and 
Kirkman*, whom I understand to have been 

supported by the ministry.- 

You are bound to refute wliat I here advance, 
or to lose your credit for veracity : You must 
produce facts; Surmise and general abuse, in 
however elegant language, ftight not to pass for 
proofs. You have every advantage, and I have 
every disadvantage: you are unknown, I give 
my name : all parties, both in and out of ad¬ 
ministration, liave their reasons (which I shall 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wishes 
against me : and the popular prejudice is as 
strongly in your favour, as it is violent against 
the Parsont. 

* Plumbe aiul Kirktnaii were the real g^overnment candi¬ 
dates for the shrievalty. Oliver stood alone. Yet Junius, 
avaihiijj himsfclf of this last j^entleinan’s opposition to Wilkes, 
was shrewdly desirous of impressing on the world an idea that 
they had all been sujiported by government with a view of 
throwing out Wilkes and his avowed colleague Bull. • edit. 

f This paragraph IMr. Horne was accused of borrowing 
from Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, and several 
other dramatic pieces, as will appear from the following- letter 
addressed to that gentleman :— 

For the Public Advertiser. 

TO Till-: REV. MR. HORNE. 

s 1 R, 20th, 1771. 

Happening to be at a distance from London, your 
letter to Junius did not fill into my hands till yesterday, 
when I confess I read it with cipinl astoni>hment and indigna¬ 
tion; and Urongh it may be incon'^i tent with the generosity of 

an 
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Singular as my present situation is, it is 
neither painful, nor was it unforeseen. He is 
not fit for public business who does not even 
at his entrance prepare his mind for such an 

an Englishman to i^trike the fallen, there is something so pe¬ 
culiarly unmanly in your conduct, that it is impossible to let 
you escape without ^o\\\c*^€morandums of your judgment when 
the case is, and when the case is not your own. 

Do yon remember. Sir, Friday, Afiril 30, 1771, when you 
haraiifrued the freeholders of Middlesex for three tedious hours 
at the assembly room at Milc-Eiid; when you urged random 
accusations yourself against others for tlieir supposed connection 
vvitii government; wlieii yon particularly attacked Mr. Kelly 
us the immediate champion of adininistiation, and iiihrined 
with great pathos that he was employed at the soluiei'’s trial at 
(iiiildford to vindicate the w'anton eflusion of innocent blood. 

I have no connection with Mr. Kelly, Sir, nor do I by apy 
means profess myself of his political faith : But d' fame says 
true, he lias been no apostate to his jiriiiciples; has betrayed 
no friendshi]); and 1 introduce him solely here, that the 
world may see how conformable the tenor of Mr. Horne’s 
conduct is to the candour of his professions. The following. 
Sir, is your speech relative to tlie (iuildford afKiit*: 

It is necessary to give 3011 an account of Maclean’s 
trial, because the judge forbad its being taken down by any 
one except it was gtyoernment —It has never been published—A 
very false account of this trial has indeed been published by 
Mr. Kelly, who waspa/d and brought down to Guildford for 
that purpose, and who had lodgings taken for him there, and 
who was familiarly conversant with a gentleman, whose name 
I shall not mention now, lest it should seem to proceed from 
resentment in me, for an account I have to settle with him 
next week : However, one circumstance I ought to tell you : 
This gentleman was foreman of the grand jury.” 


Mr. Kelly, 
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event. Health, fortune, tranquility, and pri¬ 
vate connexions I have sacrificed upon the altar 
of the public; and the only return I receive, 
because I will not concur to dupe and mislead 
a senseless multitude, is barely, that they have 
not yet torn me in pieces. That this has been 

Mr. Kelly, in the address prefixed to his play, which you 
aiid other advocates for the freedom of the press so basely drove 
from the theatre, after saying some civil things relative to the 
character which he had heard of your disposition, and which 
your perfidy to that true friend of the constitution, Mr. Wilkes, 
has clearly proved 5^011 never merited, thus expresses him¬ 
self : 

" But though Mr. Kelly readily makes this concession in 
favour of Mr. Horne's private character, he must observe that 
the constitution of this country, for the purity of which Mr. 
Horne is so strenuous an advocate, does not allow the mere 
belief o{ any man to he positive evidence; nor compliment his 
simple conjecture with the force of a fact —For this reason 
Mr. Horne should be extremely cautious how he asserts .any 
thing to the prejudice of another's reputation: Hearsay autho¬ 
rity is not enough for this purpose ; he should know of his 
own knowledge what he asserts upon his own word ; and be 
certain in his proof where he is peremptory in his accusation.” 

Honestly now, Mr. Horne, had you not this paragraph 
cither in your head, or your heart, at the time you were 
writing the following passage to Junius ? 

** You are bound to refute’* &c. 

I am. 

Reverend Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

WHIPCORD. 

To this letter Mr. Home did not return any answer, edit. 
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the only return, is my pride; and a source of 
more real satisfaction than honours or prosperity. 
I can practise before I am old, the lessons I 
learned in my youth; nor shall I ever forget 
the words of my ancient Monitor, 

“ ’Tis the last key-stone 
That makes the arch : the rest that there were 
put. 

Are nothing till that comes to bind and shut. 
Then stands it a Iriumplial mark ! then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the why and 
when 

It was erected; and still walking under, 

Meet some new matter to look up and wonder !** 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

JOHN HORNE- 


LETTER LII. 

TO THE REVEREND MR. HORNE. 

3 IR, 24 July, 1771. 

I CANNOT descend to an altercation 
with you in the news-papers. But since I have 
attacked your character, and you complain of 
injustice, I think you have some right to an ex¬ 
planation. You defy me to prove, that you 
ever solicited a vote, or wrote a word in support 
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of the ministepal aldermen. Sir, I did never 
suspect you of sucU gross folly. It would have 

r 

been impossible for Mr. Horne to bave solicited 
votes, and very difficult to have written for the 
news-papers in defence of that cause, without 
being detected and brought to shame. Neither 
do I pretend to any intelligence concerning you, 
or to know more of your Conduct, than you 
yourself have thought proper to communicate to 
the public. It is from your own letters I con¬ 
clude that you have sold yourself to the minis¬ 
try* : or, if th^ charge be too severe, and 
supposing it possible to be deceived by appear¬ 
ances so very strongly against you, what are 
your friends to say in your defence ? must they 
not confess that, to gratify your personal hatred 
of Mr. Wilkes, you sacrificed, as far as depended 
upon ^our interest and abilities, the cause of 
the country ? I can make allowance for the 
violence of the passions, and if ever I should be 
convinced that you had no motive but to de¬ 
stroy Wilkes, I shall then be ready to do justice 
to your character, and to declare to the world, 
that I despise you somewhat less than I do at 
present.—But as a public man, I must for ever 
condemn you. You cannot but know,—nay, 

* The letters written by Mr. Horne in the dispute with 
Mr. Wilkes. Sec the subsequent note as well as one. appended 
to Private Letter, No. 35. edit. 
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you dare not pretend to be ignorant, that the 
highest gratification of which the most detestable 
in this nation is capable, would have 
been the defeat of Wilkes. I know that 'man 
much better than any of you. Nature intended 
him only for a good-humoured fool. A syste¬ 
matical education, with long practice, has made 
him a consummate hypocrite. Yet this man, to 
say nothing of his worthy ministers, you have 
most assiduously laboured to gratify. 7''o ex¬ 
clude Wilkes, it was not iieccssaiy you should 
solicit votes for his opponents. We incline the 
balance as efiectually by lessening the weight in 
one scale, as by increasing it in the otiicr. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes 
(though I am far from thinking meanly of your 
abilities) convinces me, that you either w'ant 
judgment extremely, or tlial you are blijidcd by 
your resentment. You ought to have foreseen, 
that the charges you urged against Wilkes could 
never do him any mischief. After all, when \vc 
expected discoveries highly inU'rcsting to the 
community, what a pitiful detail did it end in ! 
— Some old clothes—a Welsh pony—a French 
footman, and a hamper of claret*. Indeed Mr, 

* The fact here alluded to was this :—The late Mr. Tookc, 
then Mr. Hlorne, while travelling on the continent was intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Wilkes, at that time resident in Paris, which 
led to a subsequent intimacy, and apparently warm friendship. 

Mr. 
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Horne, the public should, and will forgive him his 
ciaret and his footmen, and even the ambition of 
making his brother chamberlain of London, as 
long as he stands forth against a ministry and 

Mr. Horne, on leaving; that gay metropolis, left behind him, in 
the care of Mr. Wilkes, several hints of clothes of the most fashion¬ 
able Parisian manufacture, being ill adapted to the clerical pro¬ 
fession, as well as ill calculated to please the taste or suit the man¬ 
ners of the peo})le of this country. In a subsequent political 
quarrel between these g< iillt nien, which took place shortly pre¬ 
vious to the date of this letter, and winch was the subject of a 
long and acrimonious altercation in the Public Advertiser, Mr. 
Horne, among other changes wliiclv he preferred against Mr, 
Wilkes, accused him of having, in the midst of his distress, 
pawned the cl(»thes entrusted to his custody ; with commission¬ 
ing Mr. II.brother-in-lavv to jmrrhasc a pony which he never 
paid for; with drinking clant while detained in the King’s 
llench prison ; with endeavouring to make his brother cham- 
beilaui of London; and with retaining in his service six do¬ 
mestics, tiiiee of whom were french. As these, with several 
other charges were detailed to the public by Mr. Horne in 
thirteen or fourteen very long letters, the editor will not here 
traii'icribe them, but content himself with inserting several de¬ 
tached parts of Mr. Wilkes’s defence against these accusations, 
as they contain some curious facts, and are illustrative of the 
subject more particularly adverted to in the text by the 
author; 

For the Public Advertiser. 

TO THE REV. MR. HORNE. 

SIB, Princess Covit, Saturday, May \h. 

Your first letter of May 14, told me that you 
** blamed my public conduct,” and “would not open any 
account with me on the score of private character.” A third 

letter 
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parliament, who are doing every thing they can 
to enslave the country, and as long*as he is a 
thorn in the King’s side. You will not suspect 
me of setting up Wilkes for a perfect character. 

letter is this day addressed to me. Not a word hitherto ** of 
my public conduct/^ but many false and mail tenant attacks 
about Mr. Wildman, your brother-in-law, who formerly kept 
the Bedford Head in Southani})ton Street, Covent Garden, 
and your old clothes. The public will impute the impertinence 
of such a dispute to its author, and pardon my callina^ their 
attention for a few moments to scenes of so trifling a nature, 
because it is in justification of an innocent man. 

When you left Pans in May 1767, you desired me to take 
care of your old clothes, for you meant to return in a few 
months, and they could be of no use to you in llnglaiid. 
The morning of your departure you sent me tlic following 
letter. 

Dear Sir, 

According to your permission T leave with you 

1 Suit of scarlet ami gold ) , , 

_ _ _ , , ', J- cloth. 

1 Suit of wiiite and .silver ) 

1 Suit of blue and silver-camblet 

1 Suit of flowered silk 

1 Suit of black silk 

And 1 Black velvet surtout. 

If you have any fellow-feeling you cannot but be kind to 
them; since they too as well as yourself aie outlawed in 
England; and on the same account—their superior worth. 

I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Yjgur very afRctionatc, 

humble Servant, 

JOHN HORNE. 

Paris, May 25, 1767. 
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The question to the public, is, where shall we 
hnd a man, who, with purer principles, will go 
the lengths, and run the hazards that he has 
done ? the season calls for such a man, and he 

This letter I returned to you at the King’s Bench, and at 
the bottom of it the following memorandnni in my own hand¬ 
writing, ‘‘ Nov. 21, 1767, sent to Mr P.mchaud’s in the Rue 
St. Sauveur.’^ 1 left Pans Nov. ^22, 1767, and therefore 
thought it |)ro]x;r the day before to send y our clothes tvhere I 
wa^ Mire they would be perfectly safe, to Mr. Panchaud^s,- the 
great English bankcr^s. They remained in my house. Rue 
des Saints Pei’Cs, only from May till the November following, 
nor was any demand, or request, made to me about them by 
Mr. Wildman, or any one else. You are forced to own I 
have received a letter within the last three months from Mr. 
Panchaud, informing me that they (the clothes) have long been 
in his possession.” Examine the banker’s books. You will 
End the date is Nov. 21, 1767. You say, “for my own part 
I never made the lea.st inquiry after rny clothes.” I suppose 
for the plainest reason in the world. You knew where they 
were, and that they could be no jiart of a clergyman's dress 
in England, but tliat you were sure of so rtch a wardrobe on 
your next tour to France or Italy, as Pans would probably be 
your route. This is all 1 know of the Vestimenta pretiosu of 
Eutrapelus. I hope. Sir, the putting them on will not have the 
hUine edect on you as they formerly had on his aetjuaintahee. 
Cum/)w/crw suinet nova consiliaet spes; 

Dormiet in lucem ; scorto po>tponet honestum 
Officium ; numrnos al 'enos pascel. 

Your charge about your hrother-in-law Mr. Wildman is 
equally unjust. When 1 wasdn England in October 1766, I 
lodg^cd at Mr. Wildnian’s house in Argyle Buildings,.on his own 
niost pressing invitation. I had long known him, and for 
^ ’' several 
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ought to be supported. What would have been 
the triumph of that odious hypocrite and his 
minions, if Wilkes had been defeated! It was 
wot your fault, reverend Sir, that he did not en- 

several years belonged to a club, which met once a week at 
the Bedford Head. Mr. Wildmau desired to be considered at 
this time as the warm partisan of Mr. Wilke.s. 11c begged 
that he might be useful as far as he could to me and mv 
friends. I asked him to buy a little Welch horse for a lady in 
France, to whom I was desirous of graying a compliment. I 
fixed the price, and insisted on paying him at that very time, 
which I did. About a year afterwards Mr. Wildman fulfilled 
my commission, purchased me a Wi'lch Pony, and sent it to 
Calais. This was the single transaction of my own with your 
brother-in-law at that time. I gave him two or three trifling 
commissions from Monsieur Saint Foi/ for arrack, &c. which 
were to be forwarded to Paris. I believe they were sent, but 
they never passed through my hands, nor do I know whether 
Mr. Wildman has yet been paid for those trifles, the whole of 
which amounted only, as he told me, to about thirty jjounds. 

Your endeavours to create a coolness between Mr. Cotes and 
me are clearly seen through, and will prove ineffectual. You 
made the same attempt on the late IMr. Sterne and me with 
the same success. In your letter to me at Paris, dated Jan. 3, 
170G, you say, “ I jiassed a week with Sterne at I.yon.s, and 
am. to meet him again at Sienna in the summer—Forgive m} 
question, and do not ansv. cr it, if it is impertinent. Is there 
any cause of coldness between you and Sterne; he speaks v ery 
handsomely of you, w'hen it is absolutely necessary to speak 
at all j but not with that warmth and enthusiasm, that I expect 
front every one that know s you. ^ Do not let me cau.se a cold¬ 
ness between you if there is none. I am sensible my question 
is at least imprudent, and my jealousy blameable.’^ 

In your second letter you say, “ the nature of our inter¬ 
course, 
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joy it completely.—But now I promise you, you 
have so Ifttle power to do mischief, that I much 
question whether the ministry will adhere to the 
promises they have made you. It will be in vain 

course, for it cannot be called a connection,** and afterwards 
“ in my return from Italy to England in the year 1767, I saw 
reasons iiuificient never more to tt ust you with a single Ihie ;*’ 
and in your third letter you pretend that you had even in 
1767 infinite contempt for the very name of Mr. Wilkes.^' 
However, on the 17th of last May, you write me another 
letter on my ^oing to Fulham, while my house here was re¬ 
pairing, to recommend six tradesmen to me, to tell me how 
most sincerely you were mine, &c. You add, “ I could not 
forbear shewing rny friendship to you by letting you know 
your friends.’^ You will find. Sir, that it requires more me¬ 
mory as well as wit than falU to one man’s share to support a 
long chain of falsehoods. You are lust and bewildered in the 
intricacies of error. The path of truth you would find more 
easy and honourable. 

You assert, I found that all the private letters of your 
friends were regularly pasted in a book, and read over indis¬ 
criminately, not only to your friends and acquaintance, but to 
every visitor.” I glory. Sir, m having four large volumes of 
manuscript letters, many of them written by the first men of 
this age. I esteem them my most valuable possession. Why 
is the pleasure of an elegant and instructive epistle to perish 
with the hour it is received ? To the care and attention of 
Cicero’s friends in preserving that great Roman’s letters we 
owe the best history of Rome for a most interesting period of 
about forty years. You mistake when you talk of all the 
Pupate letters of your friends. My care has extended only to 
letters of particular friends on particular occasionsriv>or to letters 
of business, taste, or literature. The originals of such I have 
preserved; never any copies of my own letters, unless when I 

wrote 
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to say that / am a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or per^ 
sonally your enemy. You will convince no man, 
for you do not believe it yourself. Yet, I con¬ 
fess, I am a little offended at the low rate, at 

wrote to a Secretary of Slate, to a Talbot, a Martin, or a 
Home. When you add, “ that they arc read over indiscrimi¬ 
nately, not only to your friends, and acquaintance, but to 
every visitor,*' you knowingly advance a falsehood. So much 
of your time has passed with me, that you are sensible very 
few of my friends have ever lieard of the volumes I mentioned. 
Tile preservation of a letter is surely a compliment to the 
writer. But although I approve the preservation, m general 
1 highly disapprove the publication of any private letters. 
However there are cases which justly call them forth to light. 
Mr. Onslow's first letter was after great importunity from you 
printed by me, to justify what you had said at Epsom. The 
second you printed, without my consent, from a copy I 
suffered you to take. 

The pamphlet you mention has not yet been published. I 
have now before me the cojjy, corrected with your own hand, 
which you gave me at Paris. The following passage I am 
sure you will read at this time with particular satisfaction, and 
1 reserve it for you pour la bonne louche. 

We have seen, by Mr. Wilkes’s treatment, that no man 
who is not, and who has not always been, absolutely perfect 
himself, must dare to arraign the measures of a minister. 

“ It is not sufficient thut he pay an inviolable reganl to 
the laws; that he be a man of the strictest and most imini- 
peached honour; that he be endow'ed wqth superior abilities 
and qualifications ; that he be blessed with a benevolent, gene¬ 
rous, noMe, free soul; that he be inflexible, incorruptible, and 
brave; that he prefer infinitely the public ivelfare to his owm 
kiterest, peace, and safety; that his life be ever in his hand, 

ready 
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which you seem to value my understanding. * 1 
beg, M#*' Horne, you will hereafter believe that 
I measure the integrity of men, by their con¬ 
duct, not by their prbfcssions. Such tales may 

ready to he paul down chcarfully for the liberty of his country ; 
and that he be dauntless and unwearied in her service.—^All 
tins avails him notliinj^. 

“ If it can be jiroved (though by the base means of treachery 
and theft) that in some unguarded, wanton hour he has uttered 

an indecent word, or jiennetl a loose expression-Away \tith 

such a fellow from the earth ;-it is not fit that he should 

live/^ 

-)t -x- * * '<■ * 

After a variety of accusatioirs of private crimes you affect to 
rover the whole uith the \eilof hypocrisy. You say, "Ihave 
mentioned these circumstances not as any charges against you, 
though no doubt they will o])erate assuch.^’ Had your turn, 
*‘Sir, been to di\iiiily, in the subtleties of tlie schools you would 
liaic outshone Tiiomas Atpiinas or Ihiiis Scolus, in treachery 
^ oven the priest Malas^rida. 

You ha\e in your late letters to me accused me of almost 
every cruw, <tf mIiicU the most diabolical heart is capable. 
Wdien you wrote the letters to Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, 
I had only one crime, of which I own i have not repented. 
“ I\Ir. IVilkes's crime is well known to have been his opposing 
and exjlosing the measures of Loi d Bute. 

“ The two Humes, Johnson, Murphy, Ralph, Smollet, 
Shebbeave, &c. all authors pensioned, or promised, had 
been let loose on him in vain. The Lord Steward of lii.s 
Majesty’s household, (who has therefore continued in that post 
through everj revolution of ministry) and the trea.surer to the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, (who together with that office has 
^ \\ pension fijr himself and a reversion for his son) had separate) 

endeavoured 
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entertain Mr. Oliver, or your grandmother, but 
trust me, they arc thrown away upon Juxius. 

You say you arc a inan. AYas it generous, 
was it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a 


(^mleavoiired to commit a murder on his body, with a*! little 
succc'^s as others had attempted his reputation : For they found 
him tarn JVIarte quam l\Ieicurio. 

“ The intended cis-jassinatiou of him by Forbes imi\ liad 
miscarried. 

s * 

“ The Secretaries of State had seized Ins jiapers, and con¬ 
fined his person to close imprisonment. TJiey had trifled with and 
eluded the Habeas Corpus, but si ill//e rose superior to them all, 
and baffled alone the insatiable mahee of all his persecutors; for 
tliouf^h they hail m a m,aimer ruined In* ])rivate fortunes, his 
public character remained eniiie. They had spilt his blood in¬ 
deed ; but they had not taken his life, and uith it still uen. 
left 

The unconquerable mmd, and frccdum’s holy flame. 

It remained then to mak«‘ one irencral attack ujioii him at once 
of every power of the state, each in its separate ea])ueity. J'ln’ 
reverend name of IMajesty itself was misapplied to this 
business. The House of Lord-, the House of (Commons, and 
tlie Court of King's Jiench, througli the little agency of Car 
rington, Kidgell, Curry, Webb, Faden, Sandwich, made one 
general assault.” 

-X- -K # -X- * 


As you mention a promise you had obtained of being oiu 
of the chaplains to his ISIaje^tp, 1 shall conclude my preseni 
extra^'Js with the following passage, which will shew bow pc- 
4 -uliarly fitted you are to be a domestic chaplain to our present 
Sovereign. 

“ Sheridan is at Blois, bp order of his Mujestp, and withes a 
pension; inventing a method to give the proper pronunciation 
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news-paper, the name of a young' lady*, with 
whom yQu must heretofore have lived on terms 
of politeness and good-humour?—but I have 


* Horne had taken liberties with the name of Miss Wilkes 
in his public letters in some of the news-papers—and liberties 
which no misconduct of hers had entitled him to take. edit. 


of the English language to strangers, by means of sounds 
borrowed from their own. And he begins witli the French. 

I remember a few years ago when an attempt was made 
to prove Lord Harborough an ideot. The counsel on both 
sides produced the same instance; one of his wit, the other of 
his folly. Ilis servants were puzzled once to unpack a large 
box, and his lordship advised them to do with it as they did 
with oysters—put it in the fire, and it would gape. 

This commission of Sheridan appears to me equally 
equivocal. And should a similar statute he at any time at¬ 
tempted against his Majesty, they who do not know him may 
be apt to suspect that he employed Sheridan in this manner, 
not so much for the sake of foreigners as of his own subjects ; 
and had permitted him to amuse himself abroad, to prevent 
his spoiling our pronunciation at home.'^ 

****** 

Am I to answer your impertinence about claret and French 
servants ? It shall be in one word. I have not purchased a 
bottle of claret since I left the King^s Bench. Only two 
French servants are in my family. An old woman, who has 
many years attended my daughter, and a footman, whom I 
esteem, as I have often told you, not as a Frenchman, but for 
his singular fidelity to an Englishman during a course of several 
years, when I had the honour of being exiled. I have reason 

believe t^iat from hence originated your hatred to him, 
****** 

Yott 
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done with you. In my opinion, your credit is 
irrecoverably ruined, Mr. Townshen&, I think 
is nearly in the same.predicament.—Poor Oliver 
has been shamefully duped by you. You have 

You assert, " though I knew not the person of any one man 
jn opposition, I quitted all my friends and connections when I 
joined the public cause ; and with my eyes open, exchanged 
ease and fair fame for labour and reproach." I desire to know 
what one friend, and wdiat single connection, you have quitted 
for the public causc,^ Your fair fame at Eton and Cambridge 
survived a very short tune your abode at cither of these places. 
Will you an Italian gentleman now in town, your contident 
during your whole residence at (Jenoa, to testify the morality 
of your conduct in Italy ?—But 1 will not write the life of 
Jonathan Wild, nor of Orator Henley. 

You declare “ ministerial and court favour I know I can 
never have, and public favour I will never be a candidate : 
I chuse to tell them that, as far as it eftects myself, I laugh at 
the displeasure of both.” You well know tJiat no minister will 
ever dare openly to give you any mark of court favour, at least 
in the church ; mxLny secret favours you may, you do expect, and 
some I believe actually receive. The public you have aban¬ 
doned in despair, after an assiduous courtship of near four 
years, but remember. Sir, when you say, that you laugh at 
their displeasure, the force of truth has extorted even from 
Lord Mansfield the following declaration, '' the people arc al¬ 
most always m the right: The great may sometimes be in 
the wrong, but the bodj of tlie people are always in the 
right." 

****** 

In yoMV first letter you declare ** it is necessary to give^a 
short history cT commencemait, progress, and conclusion of 
the intercourse between us.'^ In your second you say the nature 

T 2 
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made him sacrifice all the honour he got by his 
imprisonment.—As for Mr. Satcbridge*, whose 
character 1 really respect; I am astonished he 
does not see through your duplicity. Never 
was so base a design so poorly conducted.— 
This letter, you see, is not intended for the 

* Town henrl and Sawl)rid};;c had hem per'^uaded by Ilornc 
to unite in supporting Oliver ajrain.-L Wilkes; and both, in 
consequence hereof, forfeited much of their popularity from 
this moment, and wei e aecu>cd of gross want of understanding, 
and by some of tergiversation, edit. 


of our intercourse (for it cannot be called a connection) will 
best appear from the situation of each of us at its commence¬ 
ment.^^ Your situation shall be ox])lained by yourself from the 
words of the first letter you ever wrote to me. 

You are entering into a corrcspoiulence with a parson^ 
and I am a little ajipreliciiNive lest that title should disgust you : 
But give me leave to assure you I am not ordained a hypo¬ 
crite. 

" It is true I have suflTcred the infectious hand of a bishop 
to be waved over me ; whose imposition, like the sop given to 
Judas, is only a signal for the devil to enter. It is tme that 

usually at that touch-fugiunt pudor, verumque, fidesque. 

In quorum subeunt locum fraiides, doliquc, insidiaeque, &c. 
&c. hut I hojie I have escaped the contagion : And if I have 
not, if you should at any time discover the black spot under 
the tong ue, assist me kindly to conquer the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion and profession. ’^ 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

EDIT. JOHN WILKES. 
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public, but if you think it will do you any ser¬ 
vice, you are at liberty to publish it. 

JI:nius. 

This letter was traiT^mittcd privately by the printer to 
Mr. Horne, by Junius’s request. Mr. Hume returned it to 
the printer, with directions to publish it. auiiiou. 

The reason for such private transmission was, that it was 
notJuNfUs’s wbh to increase those divisi ms whu.li Horne and 
Oliver had so unwisely provoked in the Bill of Ri«ht> Society, 
by an open contest between himself and any one of its mem¬ 
bers. EDIT. 

LETTER Llir. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. IIOUNE TO JUNIUS. 

Silt, . July, 1771. 

You have disappointed me. Wlien I 
told you that surmise and general abuse, in how¬ 
ever elegant language, ought not to pass for 
proofs, I evidently hinted at tlic reply which I 
expected : but you have dropped your usual ele¬ 
gance, and seem willing to try wliat will be the 
effect of surmise and general abuse in very coarse 
language. Your answer to my letter (which I 
hope was cool and temperate and modest) has 
convinced me that my idea of a man is much 
superior to yours of a gentlcmaru Of your for¬ 
mer letters I have always said materiem superabat 
opus : I do not think so of the present; the prin¬ 
ciples are more detestable than the expressions 
are mean and illiberal. I am contented that all 
those who adopt the one should for ever load 
me with the other. 
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I appeal to the common-sense of the public, 
to which I have ever directed myself: I believe 
they have it, though I am sometimes half-inclined 
to suspect that Mr. Wilkes has forii^d a truer 
judgment of mankind than I have. However 
of this I am sure, that there is nothing else upon 
which to place a steady reliance. Trick, and 
low cunning, and addressing their prejudices 
and passions, may be the fittest means to carry 
a particular point; but if they have not common- 
sense, there is no prospect of gaining for them 
any real permanent good. The same passions 
which have been artfully used by an honest man 
fbr their advantage, may be more artfully em¬ 
ployed'by a dishonest man for their destruction. 
I desire them to apply their common-sense to 
tfiis letter of Junius, not for my sake, but their 
own; it concerns them most nearly, for the 
principles it contains lead to disgrace and ruin, 
and are inconsistent with every notion of civil 
society. 

The chargeswhich Junius has brought against 
me are made ridiculous by his own inconsistency 
and self-contradiction. He charges me positively 
with “ a new zeal in support of administration 
and with “ endeavours in support of the minis¬ 
terial nomination of Sheriffs.** And he assigns 
two inconsistent motives for my conduct: either 
that I have sold myself to the ministry;** or 
am instigated ‘‘ by the solitary, vindictive malice 
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of a monk:*' either that I am influenced by a 
sordid desire of gain^ or am hurried on by “per- 
son£tl hatred and blinded by resentment*' In his 
letter to the Duke of Grafton he supposes me 
actuated by both : in his letter to me he at first 
doubts which of the two, whether interest, or re¬ 
venge is my motive : however, at last he deter¬ 
mines for the former, and again positively asserts 
that “ the ministry have made me promises 
yet he produces no instance of corrujUion, nor 
pretends to have any intelligence of a ministerial 
connection: lie mentions no cause of personal 
hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason for my 
resentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes 
himself ever hinted any, tliough repeatedly 

pressed When Junius is called upon to justify 

1 ‘ 

* In one of the letters addressed to j\Tr. Wilkes by Mr. 
Horne, during’ the altercation spoken of in the preceding 
notes, he, the latter, thus explains hinvself with respect to his 
support of the forintr, as well as to the motives which induced 
him to withdraw it. In this extract he aho gives us a general 
tinlline of his political opinions, from which he does not appear 
to have materially varied to the day of Ium death. “ I was 
your friend only for the sake of the public cause : that reason 
does in certain matters remain ; as far as it remains, so far I 
am still your friend; and therefore I said in my first letter, 

* the public should know how far they ought, and how far they 
o\ight not to support you.* To bring to punishment the great 
delinquents who have corrupted the parliament and the seats 
of justice; who have encouraged, pardoned, and rewarded 
murder : to heal the breaches made in the constitution, and 
by salutary provisions to prevent them for tlie future; to re- 
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his accusation, he answers, “he cannot descend 
to an altercation with me in the news-papers.” 
Junius, who caists only in the news-papers, who 
acknowledges he has attacked my character” 
there, and “ thinks I have some riglit to an c.v- 
2Jlanatio7i yet this Junius “ cannot descend to 


j)lace oucc more, not the (ulminislmtion and cxeculion, for ^vliieli 
they are very unfit, liul the checks of Government really in the 
haiuh of the governed ; 

For these purposes, if it were possible to snjipose that tlic 
great enemy of mankind could be rendered instrumental to their 
happiness, so iar the devil himself should he supported by the 
jieople. For a human instrument they should go farther, he 
should not only be supported, but thanked and rewarded for 
the good winch jierhaps he did not intend, as an encourage- 
meiit to others to follow his examplt'. But if the foul fiend 
having gamed their support, should endeavour to delude the 
weaker j>art, and intiec them to an idolatious worship of him¬ 
self, by persuading them that what he suggested was their 
\oiee, and their \oice the voice of (md : if he should attempt 
to obstruct every thing that leads to their security and hai)[)i- 
ness, and to promote e\ery wickedness that tends only to his 
own emolument: it when the—cause—the cause—reverbe¬ 
rates on their ears, lie should divert them from the oriiiinal 
sound and direct tlicm towards the opposite unfaithful echo: 
if confusion should be all his ami, anel mischief iiis sole enjoy¬ 
ment, would not he act the part of a faithful monitor to the 
people, who should save them from their snares, by reminding 
them of the true object ot their constitutional worshij), ex¬ 
pressed in those words of holy wTit (for to me it is so) Rex, 
Lex loquerts; Lex, Rex mutus. This is—the cause—the cause 
-To make this union indissoluble is the only cause I acknow¬ 
ledge. As far as tlie siijiport of Mr. Wilkes tends to this point 

I am 
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an altercation in the news-papers!” and because 
he cannot descend to an altercation with me iu 
the news-papers, he sends a letter of abuse by* 
the printer^which he finishes with telling me,, 
—“ I am at liberty to piihUsh it.” This, to be 
sure, is a most excellent method to avoid an al¬ 
tercation in the news-papers! 

I am as warm as the warmest: But all the lino of your projects 
are drawn towards a diflerenl center—yourself; and if with 
good intention 1 have heen dilii^int (o i^ain yon powers uliich 
may be perverted to iniselnef, 1 am bound to be doubly dili¬ 
gent to prcAcnt tlicir being so employed. 

" The diligence I have used for tuo years past, and the suc- 
eess 1 have had in defeating all your shameful si'hemes, is the 
true cause of the dissen•^ion between us. 1 have never had any 
private piipie or quarrel vith you. It Avas your poliey in pa¬ 
ragraphs and anonymous letters to pretend it; but you cannot 
mention any private eause of pique or quarrel. 

To pri'Acnt the mischief of division to a ]>opuIar ojijiosi- 
lion, those who saAv bf>th j our bad intentions ami your actions 
were silent; and whilst they defeated all your prejecis, they" 
were cautiou.s to com'eal your iiefe ats. They studied .so much 
the more to satisfy y'our voracious prodigality, and thought, as 
I should have done if a minister, that if feeding it woiikl keep 
you from niisehitf, a few thousands w ould he well enqileiycd by 
the puldic for that purpose. But 1 can never, merely for the 
sake of strengthening ojiposition, j<»in in those actions w Inch 
V t^iihl prevent all the gooel efiects to he hoped for freim opposi¬ 
tion, and for the sake of which aleme any oppo.-ilion to govern¬ 
ment can be justifiable, Such a practice Avould \cry well suit 
tliose w ho wish a change of niini.stcrs. I or my [lart J wish no 
such thing; bad as the present arc, J am afraid the next will not 
be better, though I am sure they cannot be worse, 1 care not 

under 
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The proofs of his positive charges are as ex¬ 
traordinary, ‘‘ He does not pretend to any intel¬ 
ligence concerning me, or to know more of my 
.conduct than I myself have thought proper to 
communicate to the public.” He does not sus¬ 
pect me of such gross folly as to have solicited 
votes, or to have written anonymously in the 

under whose administration good comes. But the people must 
iowe It to themselves, nor ought they to receive the restoration 
of their rights as a favour from any set of men, minister, or 
King. The moment they accept it as a grant, a favour, an act 
cf grace, the people have not the prospect of a right left. They 
will from that time become like the mere possessors of an es¬ 
tate without a title, and of which they may be dispossessed at 
pleasure. If the people are not powerful enough to make a 
bad administration or a bad king do them justice, they will not 
often ha\e a good one. Would to God, the time were come, 
which I am afraid is very distant beyond the period of my life, 
%vheii an honest man could not be in opposition j I declare I 
should rejoice to find the jiatronage of a minister in the smallest 
degree my honour and interest. I never have pretended to any 
more than to prefer the former to the latter. But it is not upon 
me alone that you have poured forth your abuse, but upon every 
man of honour who has deserved well of the public ; and if you 
were pei’niitted to proceed without interruption, there would 
shortly not be found one honest man who would not shudder to 
deserve well of the people. 

“ The true reason of our dissension being made public, is, that 
you could not get on a step without it; and you trust that the 
popularity of your name, and your diligence in paragraphing 
the papers, will outweigh with the people the most essential 
services of others; and that you shall get rid of all control by 
taking away from those who mean well, the confidence of the 

people. 
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news-papers; because it is impossible to do either 
of these without being detected and brought to 
shame. Junius says this! who yet imagines that 
lie has hims^f written two years under that sig¬ 
nature, (and more under others) without being 
detected I^his warmest admirers will not here- 

people. If you can once get them affronted by the public, 
whom they have faithfully served, you flatter yourself that dis¬ 
gust will make them retire from a scene where such a man aii 
you are, covered with inflimy like 3 'ours, has the disposal of 
honour and disgrace, and the characters of honest men at his 
mercy. 

JOHN HORNE.*’ 

To the second paragraph of this extract Mr. Wilkes makes 
the following reply: 

“ 1 THANK you for the entertainment of your sixth 
letter. The idea of an unfaithful echo, although not ([uitc new 
and original, is perfectly amusing; hut, like Bayes, you love to 
elevate and surprise. X wish you ^vould give the list of echoes 
of this kind, which j’^ou have heard in j’our travels through 
France and Italy. I have read of only one such in a neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom. If you a.sk, Jlniv do you do ? it answers. 
Pretty luell I thank you. The sound of your unfaithful echo 
can only be paralleled by Jack Hume's silence with a stilly 
>ound, in the tragedy of Douglas. 

The torrent rushing o’er its pebbly banks. 

Infuses silence with a stilly sound. 

1 have heard of the babbling, the mimic, the shrill echo, 
'i’he discovery of an unfaithful echo was reserved for Mr. 
Horne. Really, Sir, I should have thought, notwithstanding 
all your rage, you might have suffered an echo to be faithful. 

1 did not expect novelty, or variety, much less infidelity from 
an echo." edit. 
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after add, without being brought to shame. But 
tliougli he did never suspect me of such gross 
folly as to run the hazaj'd of being detected and 
brought to sliame by anonymous writing, he 
insists that J Iiave been guilty of a much grosser 
folly of incurring the certainty of shame and de¬ 
tection by writings signed with my name! But 
this is a small flight lor the towering Juntus : 
‘‘He is FAR from thinking meanly of my abili¬ 
ties,’’ though he is “ convinced that I want judg¬ 
ment extremely,” and can, “ really respect Mr. 
Sawbridge’s character,” though he declares *him 
to be so poor a creature as not to “ see through 
the basest design conducted in the poorest 
manner!” And this most base design is con- 

* r bcii; l(':ne to introduce Mr. Home to the character of 
ihe Doiihlc Dctthr. I thought they liad been better aequainted- 
—“ Another very vvrono ol>jcetion has been made by some, 
who ha\e not taken leisure todistinj^ui^h the characters. Tlie 
hero of the play (iru-anin^ Mtllcfovt) is a };;iilf, and made a 
fool, {ind clitated.—Is every man a gull and a fool that is de¬ 
ceived?—At lh.it rate, I am afraid the two classes of men will 
be reduced to one, and tlie knaves tbeniscdvcs be at a loss to 
justify their title. But if an open, honest-hearted man, who 
has an entire confidence m one, whom he takes to be liisfrund, 
ajid wlio (to confirm him in his opinion) m all appearance and 
ujion several trials has been so; if this man be dcx^eived by the 
treachery of the other, must he of necessity commence fool 
•immediately, only because the other has proved a villain — 
Yes, says parson Horne. No, says Concrete, and he, I think, 
is allowed to have known something of human nature. 

7 
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ducted in the poorest manner, by a man whom 
he does not suspect of gross folly, and of whose 
abilities he is far from thinking meanly ! 

Should we ask Junius to reconcile these con¬ 
tradictions, and explain this nonsense, the an¬ 
swer is ready ; “ he cannot descend to an alter¬ 
cation in the news-papers.” He leels no re¬ 
luctance to attack the character of any man: 
the throne is not too high, nor the cottage too 
low: his mighty malice can grasp both extremes: 
he hints not his accusations as opinion^ con- 
jectipre^ or inference; but delivers them as po¬ 
sitive assertions : Do the accitscd complain of 
injustice? He acknowledges they have some sort 
of right to an caplanation; but if they ask for 
proofs and facts, he begs to be excused: and 
though he is no where else to be encountered 
“ he cannot descend to an altercation in the 
news-papers.” 

And this perhaps Junius may think “ the 
liberal resentment of a gentleman this skulking 
assassination he may call courage. In all things 
as in this I hope we differ: 

“ I thought that fortitude had been a mean 
’Twixt fear and rashness; not a lust obscene 
Or appetite of offending; but a skill 
And nice discernment between good and ill. 
Her ends are honesty and public good. 

And without these she is not understood.” 
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Of two things however he has condescended 
to give proof. He very properly produces a 
young lady to prove that I am not a man ; and 
a ^ood old W07nan, my grandmother, to prove 
Mf. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul! she read her 
bible far otherwise than Junius! she often found 
there that the sins of the fathers had been vi¬ 
sited on the children; and therefore was cauti¬ 
ous that herself and her immediate descendants 
should leave no reproach on her posterity : and 
they left none: how little could she foresee 
this reverse of Junius, who visits my poljtical 
sins upon my grandmother! I do not charge this 
to the score of malice in him, it proceeded in- 
tirely from his propensity to blunder; that whilst 
he was rejiroaching me for introducing in tlic 
most harmless manner, the name of one female, 
he might himself at the same instant, introduce 
two. 

I am represented alternately as it suits Ju¬ 
nius’s purpose, under the opposite characters of’ 
a gloomy Monk^ and a man of politeness and good 
humour. I am called “ a solitary Monk^"* in 
order to confirm the notion given of me in Mr. 
Wilkes’s anonymous paragraphs, that I never 
laugh: and the terms of politeness and good hu- 
mour on which I am said to have lived hereto¬ 
fore with the young lady^ are intended to con¬ 
firm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which 
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he is supposed to have offended me refusing 
his daughter. Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny but 
that Junius has proved me unmanly and unge^ 
nerous as clearly as he has shewn me corrupt and 
^vindictive : and I will tell him more; I have paid 
the present ministry as many visits and compli¬ 
ments as ever I paid to young lady^ and shall 
all my life treat them with the same politeness 
and good humour. 

But Junius “ begs me to believe that he mca* 
sures the integrity of men by their conduct^ not 
by their profissions,** Surely this Junius must 
imagine his readers as void of understanding, as 
he is of modesty! Where shall we find the stand¬ 
ard of HIS integrity ? By what are we to measure 
the conduct of this lurking assassin?—And he 
says this to me, whose conduct, wherever I could 
personally appear, has been as direct and o])en 
and public as my words; I have not, like him, 
concealed myself in my chamber to shoot my 
arrows out of the window; nor contented my¬ 
self to view the battle from afar; but publicly 
mixed in the engagement, and shared the dan¬ 
ger. To whom have I, like him, refused my 
name upon complaint of injury? * what printer 
have I desired to conceal me? in the infinite va¬ 
riety of business in which I have been concerned, 

* Alluding to Sir Wm. Draper^s call upon Jumls for his 
name. See the conclusion of Letter xxiv. edit. 

6 
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where it is not so easy to be faultless, which 
of’ my actions can he arraign? to what danger 
has any man been exposeS, which I have not 
faced? informalion^aclim^ imprisonmejit, or death? 
■what labour have I refused? what expense have 
I declined ? wliat pleasure have I liot renounced? 
—But Junius, to H'hom no conduct belongs^ 
“ measures the integrity of men by their conduct^ 
not by their professions;” himself all the while 
'“being nothing \mi proJhssio7is^imi\ those too ano- 
nymoxis! the political ignorance or wilful false¬ 
hood of this declaimer is extreme : his own for¬ 
mer letters justify both my conduct and those 
whom his last letter abuses : for the public mea- 
siirps, which Junius has been all along defend¬ 
ing, were ours, whom he attacks; and the uni¬ 
form ojiposer of those measures has been Mr. 
Wilkes, whose bad actions and intentions he 
endeavours to screen. 

Let Junius now, if’ he pleftses, change his 
^abusc ; and quitting his loose hold of interest 
and revenge^ accuse me of vanity^ and call this 
defence boasting. I own I have a pride to see 
statues decreed, and the highest honours con¬ 
ferred for measures and actions which all men 
have approved; whilst those who counselled and 
caused them are execrated and insulted. The 
darkness in which Junius thinks himself shroud¬ 
ed has not concealed him; nor the artifice of only 
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attaching under that signature those he would 
pull down (whilst he recommends by other *way$ 
those he would ha^e promoted) disguised froih 
me whose partisan he is. When Lord Chatham 
can forgive the awkward situation in which for 
the sake of t^^ublic he was designedly .placed 
by the thanks to him from the city * ; and when 
Wilkes's name ceases to be necessary to Iiord 
Kockingham to keep up a clamour against the 
persons of the ministry, without obliging the 
different factions now in opposition to bind 
themselves beforehand to some certain points, 
and to stipulate some precise advantages to the 
public j then, and not till tlien, may those 
whom he now abuses expect the approbation of 
Junius. The approbation of the public for our 
faithful attention to their interest by endeavours 
for those stipulations, which have made us as 
obnoxious to the factions in opposition as to 
those in adminiitration, is not perhaps to be ex¬ 
pected till some years hence ; when the public 
will look back and see how shamefully they have 
been deluded; and by what arts they were made 
to lose the golden opportunity of preventing 
what they will surely experience,—a change of 
ministers, without a material change of measures, 
and without^^y security for a tottering consti¬ 
tution. 

it 

* See note, page 299. edit. 
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But„what cares Junius for the security of 
^hc constitution ? He has now unfolded to us 
his diabolical principles. As a publk man he must 
ever condemn any measure which ma^ tend even 
accidentally to gratify the Sovereign: and Mr# 
Wilices is to be supported and assfsted ia all his 
attempts (no matter how ridiculous or mis¬ 
chievous his projects) as long as he contmues to 
he a thorn in the King's side /—The cause of the 
“Country it seems, in the opinion of Junius, is 
merely to vex the King : and any^rascal is to be 
supported in any roguery, provided he can only 
thereby plant a thorn in the King's side .—This 
is the very extremity of faction, and the last 
degree of political wickedness. Be^cause Lord 
Chatham has been ill-treated by the King, and 
treacherously betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, 
the latter is to be the pillow on which Junius 
will rest his resentment V' and the public are to 
oppose the measures of goverr^nent from mere 
motives of personal enmity to the Sovereign! 
-^These are the avowed principles of the man 
'who in the same letter says, “ if ever he should 
be convinced that I had no motive but to de- 

I 

stroy Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do jus¬ 
tice to my character, and to de'ffare to the 
world that he despises me some^lMLt Jess than 
he. does at present!” Had I ever a'cted from 
personal affection or enmity to MvfWUkes; I 



Miould jostly^be despised: but what does he de* 
serve whose avowed motive is personal enmity 
to the Soverei^ ? tlie contempt which I should 
otherwise feel for tlie absurdity and glaring in¬ 
consistency of Junius, is here swallowed up ifl 
my abhorrence of his principle. The rigf^du 
•vine and sacredness of Kings is to me a senseless 
jargon. It Vtos thought a daring expression of 
Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the 
first, that if he found himself placed opposite tb 
the King in battle, he would discharge his piece 
into his bosom as soon as into any other man’s. 
I go farther: had I lived in those days, I would 
not have waited for chance to give me an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing my duty ; I would have sought 
him through the ranks, and without the least 
personal enmity, have discharged my piece into 
his bosom rdther than into any other man’s 

* Mr. Home wsis^harged w ith having stolen lliib idea from 
a note of Mr. Wilkes, annexed to that passage in Clarendon, 
to which the wiiter here more particularly alludes. The letter 
lb short, and, as it also explains a subbcquent fact, it ought not 
to be omitted. 

FOR THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

> 

TO THE REV. MR, HORNE. 

^ ^ Aug 6, 1771. 

VoV in your letter to Jumus, that Mr. 

Wilk^ the Rockingham administration, '' it cost me a 
}ear and an half to wiite down the last adnninstration.'' Un¬ 
luckily for Mr, Horne the administration said to be wrote down 

U 2 by 
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The King, whose actions justify rebellion to his 
government, deserves deaths from the hand of 
every subject. And should such a time arrive, 
I shall be as free to act as to say. But till dien, 
my attachment to the person and family of the 
Sovereign shall ever be found more Jealous and 
sincere than that of his flatterers. I would of¬ 
fend tlie Sovereign with as much reluctance as 
the parent; but if the happiness and security 
of the whole family made it necessary, so fer 
and no farther, I would offend him without re¬ 
morse. 

But let us consider a little whither these 
principles of Junius would lead us. Should 
Mr. Wilkes once more commission Mr. Thomas 
Walpole to procure for him a pension of 
thousand pounds upon the Irish establishment 
for thirty years; he must be supported in the 

by Mr. Wilkes did not last ont year^ and, Hftr.,Wilkes is cer¬ 
tainly too ivell informed to have made so gross a mistake. Lord 
Bute was made first commissioner of the treasury. May.39,1763, 
and resigned April 8, 1763. The North Briton made its first 
appearance June 5,1763. The paper war therqfpje did not 
last quite one year before the enemy abandoqe^ the capital 
post he had seized. Mr. Home when he inv^ts^ 
careful not to give absurd fictions. I am acquaint^ both with 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Home. It is amusing to, observe how the 
<parson has on a variety of occasions purloined from the alder¬ 
man. Many of their former common fiienj^ h|iye been 
amused with the instances. The late passage ^ut Cromwell 
is curious. Mr. Horne says, it was thought a daridg ex¬ 
pression 
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demand by the public—^because it wouldrUiortify 
tlie King I / ^ 

Should he wish to see Lord Rockingham an^ 
his ^iends.once more in administration, uiiclog^ 
ged by anystipulatmis for. the peopley that he might 
again enjoy a pension of one thousand and forty 

presbion of Oliver Cromwell, &c/* Mr. Wilkes has probably 
forgot the liUle”anecdote; but I breakfasted with him at the 
King’s Bench with Mr. Horne, w'ho copied in my presence the 
following note from Mr. Wilkes’s Clarendon, which I likewise 
preserved. “ Cromwell ought to have declared, that he would 
rather chuse to single out the King, and discharge his pistol 
upon him, as tlie first author of the guilt of a civil war, and 
whose death tlien might probably extinguish it.” The whole 
passage of Clarendon is so curious, your readers will not be 
displeasi^d find it in your' paper. “ Cromwell, tliough the 
greatest dissembler living, always made his hyiiocrisy of sin¬ 
gular use and benefit to him, and never did any thing, how 
ungracious or imprudent soever it seemed to be, but wliat was 
necessary to iHtif design; even his roughness and unpolished¬ 
ness, which, in the beginning of the paiiiaiiienl, he aflecteJ 
contrary to the'smoothness and complacency which his cousin, 
and bosom friend, Mr. Hambden, practised towards all men, 
was necessary ; and his first public declaration, in the befp'n- 
ning of the war, to his troop when it was first mustered, 
that he would not deceive or couzen them by the perplexed 
and iiivclved expressions in his commission, to fight for King 
and ParliAtiient j and therefore told them, that if the King 
chanced 135’ b^Hti tlie body of the enemy that he was to charge, 
he woiild^ soon discharge his pistol upon him, as any other 
private' p^l%rf^^d if their conscience would not permit them 
td'do ihe like, he advised them not to li&t themselves in his 
trod^';or ttn'Jer his command, which was generally looked upon 
* fas 
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pounds a year, viz- From qftJie trea* 

sury 300L From the lords oj the treasury 60L each, 
Ffom the lords of trade 40L eaoh*,v &c. The 
public must give up their attention to points of 
national benefit, and assist Mr> Wilkes in his 
attempts—because it would mortify the King! 

as imprudent and malicious, and might, by the professions the 
parliament then made, have proved dangerous to him, yet 
served his turn, and severed from others, and united among 
themselves, all the furious and incensed men against the gO' 
vernment, whether ecclesiastical or civil, to look upon him as 
a man for their turn, upon whom they might depend^^as one 
who would go through hivS work that he undertook/' 

The passage I have quoted from Mr. Horne's letter appears 
to me in flat contradiction to what he says at ‘the' ehd of the 
same letter, ** whoever or whatever is Sovereign, demands the 
respect and support of the people.’* Is it possible that the 
last paragraph could be written by the san^e. person, who 
printed in all the papers that the King’s smiling when the 
city remonstrance was presented, reminded him, that ** NerO 
fiddled while Rome was burning 

I tip. Sir, 

. W. E. 

For an explanation of the quotation, see p. 131 of this vol. 

EOIT. 

* The Rockingham party had consented to unite with the 
Bedford administration on the express stipulatioii^f a reversal 
of the proceedings against Wilkes. Tliey were not;,however, 
able to obtain this stipulation at last; and, as some i|ijdenini- 
fleation to Wilkes for the promise they had made to him iq 
this respect, they granted him a pension out of their own sala- 
ri$9, uprni the proportions stated above, with u^hich, 'at their 
||itreaty,-he again returned to the continent. Eurr, 
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Should he demand the government oWlmada^ 
or of Jamaica^ or the embassy to Constantinople / 
and in case of refusal threaten to write them 
down, as he had before served another adminis¬ 
tration, in a year and an half; he must be sup¬ 
ported in his pretensions, and upheld in liis 
insolence—because it would mortify the King! 

Junius may chuse to suppose tliat these 
things cannot happen 1 But that they have hap¬ 
pened, notwithstanding Mr. Wilkes’s denial, I 
do aver. I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did com¬ 
mission Mr. Thomas Walpole to solicit for him 
a pension of thousand pounds on the Irish 
establishment for thirty years; with which and 
a pardon he declared he would be satisfied; 
and that, notwithstanding his letter to Mr. Ons¬ 
low, he did accept a clandestine, precarious and 
eleemosynary pension from the Ilockingham ad¬ 
ministration * ; which they paid in proportion to 
and out of tneir salaries ; and so entirely was it 
ministerial, that as any of them went out of the 
ministry, their names w^ere scratched out of the 
list, and they contributctl no longer. I say, 
he did s^l^icit the governments and the embassy, 
‘and threatened their refusal nearly in these 
words—It cost me a year and an half to write 
down th^ last administration, should I employ 
as much time upon you, very few of }’ou would 

* See note, which states the pension referred toi ' 

F.oir, 
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4ie ‘it the death.** When tJaese threats did 
•not prevail, he came over to England to embar¬ 
rass them by his presence; and n^heii he found 
that Lord Rockingham was something firmer 
and more manly than he expected^^and refused 

to be bullied-^into what he could not perform, 

’Mr. Wilkes declared that he could not leave 
England without money ; and the Duke of Port¬ 
land and Lord Rockingham purchased his ab¬ 
sence with one hundred pounds »a piece ; with 
which he returned to Paris. And for the truth 
of what I here advance, I appeal to the Duke 
of Portland, to Lord Rockingham, to Lord John 
Cavendish, to Mr. Walpole, appeal to 

the hand-writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is still 
extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this 
wholesale trade) chuse to dole out his popula¬ 
rity by the pound, and expose the city offices 
to sale to his brother, his attorney, 3&C. Junius 
will tell us, it is only an ambition that he has to^ 
make them chamberlain, toum-clerk^^4ic* and he 
must not be opposed in thus robbing the ancient 
citizens of their birthright-because- any de¬ 

feat of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the King I 

Should he, after consuming the whole of his 
own fortune and that of his wife, and incurring 
a debt of twenty thousand pounds mer^y by his 
own private extravagance, without a single ser* 

2 
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vice or exertion all this time for 
whilst his ^staie remained; should he, at lengtli, 
being undoni^ commence patriot, have the goo4 
fortune to be illegally persecuted, and in con¬ 
sideration of tliat illegality be espoused by a few 
gentlemen of the purest public principles j 
should his debts, (though none of them wem 
contracted for the public) and all his other in¬ 
cumbrances,be discharged; should he be offer¬ 
ed 600l. or lOOOl. a year to make him inde¬ 
pendent for the future; and should he, after all, 
instead of gratitude for these services, insolently 
forbid his benefactors to bestow their own mo¬ 
ney upon any, other object but himself’**, and 
revile them for setting any bounds to their sup¬ 
plies ; Junius (who, any more than Lord Chat¬ 
ham, never contributed one farthing to tlicse 
enormous, expenses) will tell them, that if they 
think of converting the supplies of Mr. WIkes’s 
private extevagance to the siij)])ort of public 

measures—^-they are as gi^at fools as my 

grandmather ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold 
the strings of their purses —as long as he contU 
nues to be, a thorn in the King^s side / 

Upon these principles I never have acted, 

. j ■■ 

. * The <|uaTrel between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne origi¬ 
nated in the inode of appropriating the contribution.s to tlie 
Bill of Rfghts Society, the funds of which were professedly 
subscribed ihr the purpose of paying the debts of thefonner. 

EDIT, 
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and I never will act. In my opinion, it is less 
dishonourable to be the creature of a court than 
the tool of a faction. I will not be either. I 
understand the two great leaders of opposition 
to be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chatham; 
Under one of whose banners all the opposing 
iSlembers of both Houses, who desire to get 
places, enlist. I can place no confidence in 
either of them, or in any others, unless they 

I ; 

will now engage, whilst tliey are buT, to grant 
certain essential advantages for the security of 
the public when they shall be in administration. 
These points they refuse to stipulate, because 
they are fearful lest they should prevent any fu¬ 
ture overtures from the court. To force them 
to these stipulations has been the uniform endea¬ 
vour of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Townshend, Mr. 
Oliver, See. and therefore, they are abused by 
Junius. I know no reason but my zeal and in¬ 
dustry in the same cause that should- intitle me 
to the honour being ranked by his abuse with 
persons of their fortune and station. It is a duty 
I owe to tlie memory of the late Mr. Beckford 
to say, that he had no otlier aim than tliis when 
“he provided that sumptuous entertainment at 
the Mansion-house for the members»'"*of both 
Houses in opposition*. At that time he drew 

N 

• Oa the 22nd of March, 1770, at which forty.five noble¬ 
men, besides, a great number of members of parliaiijeiit, and 
other persons of distinction, were present, edii. 
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up the heads pif an engagement, which^^^ gave 
to me with a/equest that I would couch it in 
terms so cautious and precise, as to leave no 
room for. future quibble and evasion; but to 
oblige them either to fulfil tlie intent of the obli¬ 
gation, or to sign their own infamy, and leave it 
on record;, and this engagement he was dctaH 
mined to propose to them at the Mansion-house, 
that either by tli^r refusal they miglit forfeit the 
confidence^ojfttUe public, or by the engagement 
lay a foundation for confidence. When they 
were informed of the intention. Lord Rocking¬ 
ham and his friends flatly refused any engage¬ 
ment ; and Mr. Bcckfbrd as flatly sw^ore, they 
should then—“ cat none of his broth and he 
was determined to put off the entertainment: 

But Mr. Beckford was prevailed upon by- 

to indulge them in the ridiculous j)arade of a 
popular procession through the city, and to give 
them the foplish pleasure of an imaginary conse¬ 
quence, for the real benefit only of the cooks and 
purveyorSi 

It was the same motive wliicli dictated the 
thanks of the city to Lord Chatliam; which 
were ei^pressed to be given for his declaration in 
favour of short parliaments ^ * in order thereby 

' ^ s 

* Tile, vote of thanks and answer were as follow ; 

At a Common Council holden on the 14t|i of May, 1770, it 
ivas resolved, ** That the grateful thanks of this couit be pre¬ 
sented 
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to £x Lord Chatham at least to that on&xonstL 
tutional remedy, without which all others can 
afford no security. The embairasament no 
doubt was cruel. He had his choicej either to 
offend the Rockingham party, who declared for^ 
mally against short parliaments, and with the 
apsistance of whose numbers in both Houses he 


sented to the Right Hon. William Earl of Chatham^ for. the zeal 
he has shewn in su})port of those most valuable and sacreil pri¬ 
vileges, the right of election, and the right of petition; and for 
his wishes and declaratiSn, that his endeavours shall hereafter 
be used that parliaments may be restored to their original pu¬ 
rity, by shortening their duration, and introducing a more full 
and equal representation; an act which will rendei; his name 
’more honoured by posterity, than the memorable, successes of 
the glorious war he conducted.^* 

To this vote of thanks, the Earl of Chatham made the fol¬ 
lowing reply to the committee deputed to present it to his 
Lordship. 

" GENTLEMr.N, 

** It is not easy for me to give expression to all I feel, 
on the extraordinary honour done to my public conduct by 
the City of London; a body so highly respectable on every ac- 
covint, but above all, for their constant assertion of the birth¬ 
rights of Englishmen, in every great crisis of thojponstitution. 

" In our present unhappy situation, my duty shall be, on all 
proper occasions, to add the zealous endeavours of .an jufidivir 
(dual to thdte legal exertions of constitutional right^ .whicl^.to 
their everlasting honour, the City of London has n^ple, in .de- 
fence of freedom of election and freedom of and for 

obtaining effectual reparation to the electors of Gij|a|;«,Bri^Q.; 

V As to the point among the ^clarations am un¬ 

derstood to have made, of my wishes for the public^ permit me 
. ' i to 
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roust expect again to be minister; or tcfgive up 
the confidence of the public, from whom finally 
all real consequence must proceed. Lord Chail^ 
ham chose the latter : and I will venture to say, 
that, by hisicwstrer to those thanks, he has given 
up the people without gaining the friendship or 

to say there has been some misapprehension, for vrith all 
deference to the sentiments of the City, I am bound to declare, 
that 1 cannot recommend triennial parliaments as a remedy 
against that cank^ of the constitution, venality in elections ; 
ready to submit my opinion to better judgment, if the wish for 
that measure shall become prevalent in the kingdom. Purity 
of parlianient is the corner-stone in the common-wealth; and 
as one obvious means towards this necessary end is to strengthen 
and extend the natural relation lietween the constituents and 
the elected, I have, in this view, publicly expressed my earnest 
wishes for a more full and equal representation, by the additiCsi 
of one knight of the shire in a county, as a farther balance to 
the mercenary boroughs. 

“ I have tlirown out this idea with the just diffidence of a 
private man, when he presumes to suggest any thing new on a 
high matter. Animated by your approbation, I ^lall with better 
hope continue humbly to submit it to the public wisdom, as 
an object most deliberately to be weighed, accurately examined, 
and maturely digested. 

** Having many times, when in the service of the crown, and 
when retired from it, experienced, with gratitude, the favour of 
my fellow 'citizens, 1 am now particularly fortunate, that, 
with th^ good liking, 1 can of!er any thing toward^ upholding 
thia wUely^ombined frame of mixed government against the 
decays and the deviations incident to all human insti- 

tuttorufpiil^ I shall esteem my life honoured indeed, if the 
City of can voucl^afe to think that my endeavours 

have not-^befth wanting to maintain the national honoor/^le^ de¬ 
fend 
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cordial asmstance of the Rockingham faction $ 
whose little pelitks are confined to ;ithe. making 
of ijixatches, and extending their femily connec- 
tionS) and who think they gain more l^y procuring 
one additional vote to their party in , the House 
of Commons, than by adding to their languid 
property and feeble character, to the abilities of 
a Chatham^ or the confidence of a public. 

Whatever may be the event of the present 
wretched state of politics in this country, the 
principles of Junius will suit no form of govern¬ 
ment. They are not to be tolerated under any 
constitution. Personal enmity is a motive fit 
only for the devil. Whoever or whatever is So¬ 
vereign, demands the respect and support of the 
people. The union is formed for their happi^ 
ness, which cannot be had without,mutual re- 
spect j and he counsels maliciously who would 
persuade either to a wanton breach of it. When 
it is banished by either party, and when every 
method has been tried in vain to restore it, there 
is no remedy but a divorce: blit even then he 
must have a hard and a wicked heart indeed 


fend the cronies, and extend the q^tnmcrcial of my 

country, as well as to preserve from violation the -)^w of the 
land, andthe essential rights of the constitution.” ‘ 

On the subject of triennial parliaments, Lonf CNutham ap- 
plUdli subsequently to have changed his opinion, all, be seen 
hy a reference to £ditor*s note to Ijpter xliv. edit. 
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'who punishes the greatest criminal merely for 
the sake of the punishment; and who does not 
let fall a tear for every drop of blood tliat is shed, 
in a public struggle, however just the quarrel. 

JOHN HORNE. 


LETTER LIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, U Aug. Mil. 

I OUGHT to make an apology to the 
Duke of Grafton, for suffering any part of my 
attention to be diverted from his Grace to Mr. 
Horne. I am not justified by the similarity of 
their dispositions. Private vices, however detest¬ 
able, have not dignity sufficient to attract the 
censure of die press, unless they are united with 
the power of doing some signal mischief to the 
community.—Mr. Horne’s situation does not 
correspond with his intentions.—In my own 
opinion, (which I know, will be attributed to my 
usual vanity and presumption) his letter to me 
does not deserve an answer. But I understand 
that the public are n6t satisfied with my silence j 
—that anSinswer is expected from me, and that 
if I persMffe'in refusing to plead, it will be taken 
for convidion. I should be inconsistent with 
the princij^les I profeit, if I declined an appeal 
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to the good^ sense of the people, or did not will¬ 
ingly submit myself to the judgnie^^ pf my 
peers. 

If any coarse expressions h^ye escaped me, I 
am ready to agree that they are unfit fpr^JuNius 
to make use of, but I see no reason^ to ^dmit that 
they have been improperly applied. , 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unable to compre¬ 
hend how an extreme want of conduct and dis¬ 
cretion can consist with the abilities I have 
allowed him; nor can he conceive that a very 
honest man, with a very good understanding, 
may be deceived by a knave. His knowlege pf 
human nature must be limited indeed. Had he 
never mixed with the world, one would think 
that even his bO^ks 4night have taught him 
better. Did he hear Lord Mansheld, when he 
defended his doctrine concerning libels ?-^Or 
when he stated the law in piosecutions for cri¬ 
minal conversation ?—Or when he delivered his 
reasons for calling the House qf^jl^rdi^ fogether 
to receive a copy of his charget to the juiy in 
Woodfall’s trial* ?—Had^he been present upon 
any of these occasions, he/Would have^seen how 
possible it is for a man of me first talejats» to con¬ 
found himself inabsurdities, which won^c^grace 
the lips of an ideot. Perhaps the e|^ple might 
have taught him not to value hi? ^p^pqder- 

* See note m p. 244 of the present ifokime. 
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WgWy *—^oid Littleton^ inte^ty 
and judgiie®' axe unquestionable *,—yet he "is 
known to admire that cunning Scotchman, atid 
verily tifelifevis hi|n an honest man.—I speak to 
facts, with tfliich all of us are conversant,—I 
speak to men and to their experience, and will not 
descend to answer the little sneering sophistri^ 
of a collegian.—Distinguished talents are not 
necessarily connected with discretion. If there 
be any thing remarkable in the cliaracter of Mr. 
Horne, it is that extreme want of judgment 
should be united with his very moderate capa¬ 
city. Yet I have not forgotten the acknowledg¬ 
ment I made him. He owes' it to my bounty ; 
and though his letter has lowered him in my 
opinion, I iscorn to retract t^^charitable*dona¬ 
tion. 

I said it would be t'erj/ difficult fox Mr. Horne 
to write directly in defence of a ministerial mea¬ 
sure, ^nd not be detected; and even that diffi¬ 
culty I confinSi to particular situation. He 
changes the terh^of the proposition, and sup¬ 
poses the ‘to assert, th^t it would be impossible 
fbr dnyffiati to write fpt the newspapers and not 

be discqviired. 

'• *' . _ 

He rc|tetedly affirms, or intimates at least, 
that^ lie’^i^vs the author t)f these letters.— 
Wftlf^whi^Eilbu^ of truth then can he pretend' 
that lam fjto where to l^encountered but in a ner^ 
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paper ?—I shall leave him to his suspicions. It 
is not necessary diat I should confide in the ho¬ 
nour or discretion of a man, who aheady seems 
to hate me with as much rancc^ur, as if I had for¬ 
merly been his friend.—But he asserts that he 
has traced me through a variety of signatures. 
To make the discovery of any importance to his 
purpose, he should have proved, either that die 
fictitious character of Junius has not been con¬ 
sistently supported, or that the author has main¬ 
tained different principles under different signa¬ 
tures.—I cannot recall to my memory the num¬ 
berless trifles I have written;—but I rely upon 
the consciousness of my own integrity, and defy 
him to fix any colourable charge of inconsist- 
ency upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the secret motives 
of his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: nor does 
it follow that I may not judge fairly of his con¬ 
duct, though it were true, that I had no conduct 
qf my omi, —Mr. Horne cnl^gedj^ith rapture, 
upon the importance of his services;—the dread¬ 
ful battles which he might have been engaged in, 
and the dangers he has escaped.—In support of 
the formidable description, he quotes, verses 
without mercy. The gendeman deals'in fiction, 
and naturally appeals to the^ evidtiin^ of the 
poets.—Taking him at his word, he cannot but 
#Ut the superiority of ftr. \yilkes in this line 
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“ of se^ice. On one side we see notHine but iin^i- 
ginary distP^ses. On the other we see real pro¬ 
secutions ;—<-'real penalties;—real imprisonment j 
—life repeatedly hazarded; and, at one moment, 
almost the certainty of death*. Tlianks are 
undoubtedly due to every man who does his duty 
in the engagement; but it is the wounded sol¬ 
dier who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had 
been an active partisan. It would defeat my 
own purpose not to allow him a degree of merit, 
which aggravates his guilt. The very charge 
of contributing his utmost efforts to support a mi- 
nisierial measure^ implies an acknowledgment of 
his former services. If he had not once been 
distinguished by his apparent zeal in defence of 
the common cause, he could not now be distin¬ 
guished by deserting it.—As for myself, it is no 
longer a question whether I shall 7nu' mth the 
throngy and taice a single share in the danger. 
Whenever Junius appears, he must encounter 
a host of enemies. But is there no honourable 
way to serve the public, without engaging in 
personal quarrels with insignificant individuals, 
or submiffing to the drudgery of canvassing 
votes for an election ? Is there no merit in de¬ 
dicating r&y ufe to the information of my fellow ^ 

* For an ^planatton of tSf subjects here alluded to, sec 
£ditor% note to Letter xlvi. of this vol. p. 227. edit. 
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subjects ?—^What public question have I declin¬ 
ed, what villain have I spared ?—Is there no 
labour in the composition of these letters ? Mr. 
Horne, I fear, is partial to me, and measures the 
facility of my writings, by the fluency of his 
own. 

He talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant 
feats he would have performed, if he had lived 
in the last century. The unhappy Charles could 
hardly have escaped him. But living princes 
have a claim to his attachment and respect. 
Upon these terms, there is no danger in being a 
patriot. If he means any thing more than a 
pompous rhapsody, let us try how well his argu¬ 
ment holds together.—I presume he is not yet 
so much a courtier as to affirm that the consti¬ 
tution has not been grossly and daringly violated 
under the present reign. He will not say, that 
the laws have not been shamefully broken or 
perverted ;—that the rights of the subject have 
not been invaded, or that redress has not been 
repeatedly solicited and refused.—Grievances 
like these were the foundation of the rebellion in 
the last century, and, if I understand Mr. Horne, 
they would, at that period, have justified him to 
his own mind, in deliberately attacking the life 
of his Sovereign. I shall not ask him to what 
political constitution this doctrine can be re¬ 
conciled. But, at least, it is incumbent upon 
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him to shew, that the present King has better 
excuses tlian Charles the first, for the errors of 
his government. He ought to demonstrate to 
us that the constitution was better understood a 
hundred years ago than it is at present;—that 
the legal rights of the subject, and the limits of 
the prerogative were more accurately defined, 
and more clearly comprehended. If propositions 
like these cannot be fairly maintained, I do not 
see how he can reconcile it to his conscience, 
not to act immediately with tlic same freedom 
with which he speaks. I reverence the charac¬ 
ter of Charles the first as little as Mr. Horne; 
but I will not insult his misfortunes by a com¬ 
parison that would degrade him. 

It is worth observing, by what gentle de¬ 
grees, the furious, persecuting zeal of Mr. Horne 
has softened into moderation. Men and mea¬ 
sures were yesterday his object. What pains 
did he once take to bring that great state cri¬ 
minal Macquirk to execution!—To-day he con¬ 
fines himself to measures only.—No penal ex¬ 
ample is to be left to the successors of the Duke 
of Grafton.—To-morrow, I presume both men 
and measures will be forgiven. Tlie flaming 
patriot, who so lately scorched us in the meri¬ 
dian, sinks temperately to the west, and is hardly 
felt as he descends. 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to 
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communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridgc, 
a share in the reproaches, with which he sup¬ 
poses me to have loaded him. My memory 
fails me, if I have mentioned their names with 
disrespect;—unless it be reproachful to acknow¬ 
ledge a sincere respect for the character of Mr. 
Sawbridge, and not to have questioned the in¬ 
nocence of Mr. Oliver’s intentions. 

It seems I am a partisan of the great leader 
of the opposition. If the charge had been a 
reproach, it should have been better supported. 
I did not intend to make a public declaration of 
the respect I bear Lord Chatham. I well knew 
what unworthy conclusions would be drawn from 
it. But I am called upon to deliver my opinion, 
and surely it is not in the little censure of Mr. 
Horne to deter me from doing signal justice to 
a man, who, I confess, has grown upon my es¬ 
teem*. As for the common, sordid views of 
avarice, or any purpose of vulgar ambition, I 
question whether the applause of Junius would 
be of service to Lord Chatham. My vote will 
hardly recommend him to an increase </f his 
pension, or to a seat in the cabinet. But if his 
ambition be upon a level with his understand¬ 
ing ;—if he judges of what is truly honourable 
for himself, with the same superior genius, which 

* See tlie Author's opinion of Lord Chatham in Private 
Letter of Oct. 19, 1770. No. 23. edit. 



animates and directs him, to eloquence in de¬ 
bate, to wisdom in decision, even the pen ot‘ 
Junius shall contribute to reward him. Ee- 
corded honours shall gatlier round his monu¬ 
ment, and thicken over him. Tt is a solid fabric, 
and will support the laurels that adorn it.—I am 
not conversant in tlie language oi’ panegyric.— 
These praises are extorted from me; but they 
will wear well, lor they have been dearly 
earned. 

My detestation of the Duke of (Irallon is 
not founded upon his treachery to any indivi- 
flual: though I am willing enough to suppose 
that, in public aflairs, it would bo impf)ssibIo to 
desert or betray Lord Cbathaiii, without doing 
an essential injury to this country. My abhoi- 
ronce of the Duke arises from an intimate know¬ 
ledge of his character, and from a thorough con¬ 
viction, that his baseness has been the cause of 
greater mischief to England, than even the un¬ 
fortunate ambition of Lord Lute. 

The shortening the duration of parliaments is 
a subject on which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge 
too warmly ; nor wall I question his sincerity. 
If I did notprofesw the same seiitimeiils, I should 
be shumefiilly inconsistent wath in)'self‘. It is 
unnecessary to bind Lord Cliatliam by the writ¬ 
ten formality of an engagement. He has pub¬ 
licly declared himself a convert to Triennial 
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Parliaments*; and though I have long been 
convinced that this is the only possible resource 
we have Icl’t to preserve the substantial freedom 
of the constitution, I do not think we haX^e a 
right to determine against the integrity of Lord 
Rockingham or his friends. Other measures 
may undoubtedly be supported in argument, as 
better adapted to the disorder, or more likely to 
be obtained. 

Mr. Horne is well assured, that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am 
not obliged to answer for the firmness of his fu¬ 
ture adherence to the principles he professes, I 
lulve no reason to presume tliat he ■will hereafter 
disgrace them. As for all those imaginary cases, 
wdiich Mr. Home so petulantly urges against 
me, I have one j)lain, honest answer to make 
to him.—Whcncvei’ Mr. Wilkes shall be con¬ 
victed of soliciting a pension, an embassy, or a 
government, he must depart from that situation, 
and renounce that character, which he assumes 
at present, and which, in my opinion, intitle him 
to the support of the public. By the same act, 
and at the same moment, he will forfeit his 
power of mortifying the King; and though he 

... For Lord Chatham’s previous opinion of Triennial Parlia¬ 
ments, see Editor’s note to the pri ceding Letter, and for his 
.declaration in favour of them. Editor’s note to Letter xliv. 
p. 320 . EDIT. 
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can never be a favourite at St. James’s, his base¬ 
ness may administer a solid satisfaction to the 
royal mind. The man, I s])eak ol’, has not a 
heart to feel for the frailties of his fellow crea¬ 
tures. It is their virtues tliat afflict, it is their 
vices that console him. 

I give every possible advantage to Mr. 
Horne, when I take the facts he refers to for 
granted. That they are the ])roduce of his iTiven- 
tion, seems highly probable j that they are ex¬ 
aggerated I have no doubt. At the worst, wliat 
do they amount to, but that Mr. Wilkes, who 
never was thought of as a perfect pattern ol‘mo¬ 
rality, has not been at all times proof' against the 
extremity of distress llow^ shamelid is it, in 
a man who has Jived in friendship with liim, to 
reproach him vith failings, too naturally con¬ 
nected with despair! Is no allowance to be made 
for banishment and ruin ? Does a two years im¬ 
prisonment make no atonement for his crimes ? 
—The resentment of a priest is implacable. No 
sufferings can soften, no ])cnitence can appease 
him.—Yet lie himsclfi I think, upon his own 
system, has a multitude of political offences to 
atone for. I will not insist upon the nauseous 
detail, Avith wliich he so long disgusted the pub- 
lie. He seems to be ashamed of it. But what 

* For Mr. Wilkes’s defence of liim.’clf agasiist the charges 
of Mr. Home^ sec ihc noto. p, 
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excuse will he make to the friends of the consti¬ 
tution for labouring to promote this co^mmmately 
bad man to a station of the highest national trust 
and importance ? Upon what honourable mo¬ 
tives did he recommend him to the livery of 
London for their representative ;—to the ward 
of Farringdon for their alderman ;—to the coun¬ 
ty of Middlesex for their knight ? Will he affirm 
that,•at that time, he was ignorant of Mr. 
Wilkes’s solicitations to the ministry ?—That he 
should say so, is indeed very necessary for his 
own justification, but where will he find credu¬ 
lity to believe liim ? 

In what school this gentleman learned his 
ethics I know not. His lo^tc seems to have 
been studied under Mr. Dyson. That miserable 
pamphleteer, by dividing the only precedent in 
point, and taking as much of it as suited his 
purpose, had reduced his argument upon the 
Middlesex election to something like the 
shape of a syllogism. Mr. Horne has con¬ 
ducted himself with the same ingenuity and 
candour. I had affirmed that Mr. Wilkes 
would preserve the public favour, “ as long as 
he stood forth against a ministry and parliament, 
who w ere doing every thing they could to en¬ 
slave the country, and as long as he was a thorn 
in the King’s side.” Yet from the exulting 
triumph of Mr. Horne’s reply, one would think 
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that I had rested my expectation, that Mr. 
Wilkes would be supported by the ])ul)lic, upon 
the single condition of his mortifying the King. 
This may be logic at Cambridge or at the 
Treasury, but among men of sense and honour, 
it is folly or villany in the extreme. 

I see the pitiful advantage he has taken of a 
single unguarded expression, in a letter not in¬ 
tended for the public. Yet it is only the cupres^- 
sion that is unguarded. I adhere to the true 
meaning of that member oJ‘ the sentence, 
taken separately as he takes it, and now, n})on 
the coolest deliberation, re-assert that, Jbr the 
purposes 1 referred to, it may be highly meri¬ 
torious to the public, to wound tlic personal 


feelings of the Sovereign. It is not a general 
proposition, nor is it generally applied to the 


chief magistrate of‘ this, 


or any otiier constitu¬ 


tion. Mr. Horne knows as well as 1 do, that 


the best of princes is not dis})lcased with the 
abuse, which he sees thrown upon his ostensible 
ministers. It makes them, I presume more 
properly the objects of his j oyal compassion;— 
neither does it escape his sagacity, that the lower 
they are degraded i:i the public esteem, the 
more submifisivcly they must dej)cnd uj)ori his 
favour for protection. This, I affirm upon the 
most solemn conviction, and the most certain 
knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy of 
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the closet. It is unnecessary to pursue the ar¬ 
gument any farther. 

Mr. Horne is now a very loyal subject. He. 
laments the wretched state of politics in this 
country, and sees, in a new light, the weakness 
and folly of the opposition. Whoever or whaU 
ever is Sovereign demands the respect and support 
of the peojde*y it was not so, v^hen Nero fiddled 
V)hile Rome veas burning t. Onr gracious Sove¬ 
reign has had wondoriul success, in creating new 
attachments to hisper'son and family^ He owes 
it, I presume, to the regular system he has pur¬ 
sued in the mystery of conversion. He began 
with an experiment upon the Scotch, and con¬ 
cludes with converting Mr, Horne.—What a 
pity it is, that the Jevos should be condemned 
by Providence to wait for a Messiah of their 
own! 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpret- 
ingthe scriptures. Mr. Horne has improved 
upon his profession. He alters the text, and 
creates a refutable doctrine of his own. Such 
artifices cannot long delude the understanding 
of the people j and without meaning an indecent 

* The very soliloquy of Lord Suffolk, before he passed the 
Rubicon, author. 

t This forms a sentence of Horne's own writing j—and was 
one of his bitterest sarcasms against the King. Rut see Editor'^ 
Note, p. 121 of this Vol. edit. ^ 
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Sir 


comparison, 1 may venture to foretcl, that the 
Bible and Junius will be read, when the com¬ 
mentaries of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER LV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIK, 26 Aug. 1771. 

The enemies of the people, having 
now nothing better to object to my friend Junius, 
arc at last obliged to quit his politics and to rail 
at him for crimes he is not guilty of. His vanity 
and impiety are now the perpetual topics of their 
abuse. I do not mean to lessen the force of 
such charges, (supposing they were true,) but 
to shew that they arc not founded. If I ad¬ 
mitted the premises, I should readily agree in 
all the consequences drawn from them. Vanity 
indeed is a venial error, for it usually carries its 
own punishment with it;—but if I thought 
Junius capable of uttering a disrespectful word 
of the religion of his country, I should be the 
first to renounce and give him up to the public 
contempt and indignation. As a man, I am 

* In Private Note, No. 37, Jlnius says “if Mr. Horne 
••mswers this Letter handsomely and in point, hr shall be mj' 
‘jjrrat Apollo.'* edit. 
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satisfied that he is a Christian upon the most 
sincere conviction. As a writer, he would be 
grossly inconsistent with his political principles, 
if he dared to attack a religion established by 
those laws, which it seems to be the purpose 
of Iiis life to tlefcnd.—Now for the proofs.— 
Junius is accused of an impious allusion to the 
holy sacrament, wlicre he says that, if Lord 
Weymouth he denied the cup^ there will he no 
keeping him within the pale of the ministry. Now, 
»Sir, I affirm that this passage refers entirely to a 
ceremonial in the Roman catholic church, which 
denies the cup to the laity. It has no manner 
of relation to the Protestant creed, and is in this 
country as fair an object of ridicule as transuh- 
stantiation^ or any other part of Lord Peter's 
history in the Tale of the Tub. 

Rut Junius is charged with equal vanity and 
impiety, in comparing his writings to the holy 
scripture.—The formal protest he makes against 
any such comparison, avails him nothing. It 
becomes necessary tlien to shew that the charge 
destroys itself—If he be min^ he cannot be 
impious, A vain man does not usually compare 
himself to an object, which it is his design to un¬ 
dervalue. On the other hand, if he be impious^ 
he cannot be *vain, Por his impiety, if any, 
must consist in his endeavouring to degrade the 
holy scriptures by a comparison^ ;Wth his own 

7 
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contemptible writings. This would be folly 
indeed of the grossest nature, but where lies the 
vanity ?—I shall now be told,—“ Sir, what you 
say is plausible enough, but still you must allow 
that it is shamefully impudent in Junius to tell us 
that his works will live as long as the Bible.’* 
My answer is. Agreed: hut Jirst prove that he 
has said so. Look at his words, and you will find 
that the utmost he expects is, that the Bible and 
Junius will survive the commentaries of the 
Jesuits, which may prove true in a fortnight. 
The most malignant sagacity cannot shew that 
his works are, in his opinion, to live as long as 
the Bible.—Suppose 1 were to foretel that Jack 
and Tom would survive Hari'p .—Does it follow 
that Jack must live as long as Tom ? l^ould 
only illustrate my meaning and protest against 
llic least idea of proflineness. 

Yet this is the w^ay in which Junius is usually 
answered, arraigned and convicted. These 
candid critics never remember any thing he says 
in honour of our holy religion; though it is true 
that one of his leading arguments is made to rest 
upon the internal evidence which the purest of all 
7'eUgmis carries with it. I quote his words, and 
conclude from them, that he is a true and hearty 
Christian, in substance, not in ceremony; though 
possibly he may not agree with my Keverend 
Lords the Bishops, or tvith tJie Head of the 
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Church, that prayers are morality^ or that kmeling 
is religion, 

PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER LVT. 

FROM THE REV. MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

IG Augustt 

I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, OH the 
recovery of your wonted style, though it has 
cost you a fortnight. 1 compassionate your 
labour in the composition of your letters, and 
will communicate to you the secret of my 
fluency.—Truth needs no ornament j and, in 
my opinion, what she borrows of the pencil is 
deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called 
for your proofs. You replied with abuse, and 
re-asserted your charge. I called again for 
proofs. You reply again with abuse only, and 
drop your accusation. In your fortnight’s letter 
there is not one word u])on the subject of my 
corruption. 

I have no more to say, but to return thanks 
to you for your covdescensmi, and to a grateful 
public and honest ministry for all the favours 
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they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
I am sure, will never refuse me any grace I shall 
solicit; and since you have been pleased to ac¬ 
knowledge that you told a deliberate lie in iny 
favour out of bounty, and as a charitable dona¬ 
tion, wliy may I not expect that you will here¬ 
after (if you do not forget you ever mentioned 
my name with disresj)cct) make the same ac¬ 
knowledgment for what you have said to my 
prejudice ?—This second recantation will per¬ 
haps be more abhorrent from your disposition ; 
but should you decline it, you will only afford 
one more instance how much easier it is to be 
generous than just, and that men are sometimes 
bountifnl who are not honest. 

At all events I am as well satisfied with your 
panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monu¬ 
ment I shall have none; but ovej’ my grave it 
will be said, in your own words, “ Home's si- 
tmlion did not correspond with his intenlions*^ 

JOHN IIORNK 


LETTER LVTl. 

TO HIS €}RAC£ THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

MY LORD, 28 Sept. 1771. 

The people of Enghuid arc not ap¬ 
prized of the full extent of their obligations to 

The epitaph would not be ill suited to the (‘h<*raeter ;— 
At tlie best, it is but ecpiivoeal. 

VOL. II. 
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yon. They have yet no adequate idea of the 
endless variety of your character. They have 
seen you distinguished and successful in the 
continued violation of those moral and political 
duties, by wliich the little, as well as the great 
societies of life, are collected and held together. 
Every colour, every character became you. Witli 
a rate ol’ abilities, which Lord Weymouth very 
justly looks down upon with contempt, you have 
done as much mischief to the community as 
Cromwell would have done, if had been 

a coward, and as much as Machiavelj if Ma- 
vhiavel had not known, that an appearance of' 
morals and religion arc useful in society.—To a 
thinking man, the inHuence of the crown will, 
in no view, appear so formidable, as when he 
observes to what enormous excesses it has safely 
conducted your Grace, without a ray of real un¬ 
derstanding, without even the pretension to 
common detency or principle of any kind, or a 
single spark ol‘ personal resolution. What must 
be the o])eration of' that pernicious influence, 
(for which our Kings have wisely exchanged the 
nugatory name of prerogative) that, in the high¬ 
est stations, can so abundantly supply the ab¬ 
sence of virtue, courage, and abilities, and qua¬ 
lify a man to be the minister of a great nation, 
whom a private gentleman would be ashamed 
and afraid to admit into his family ! Like the 
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universal passport of an ainbas^;ador, it super¬ 
sedes the prohibition of the laws, banishes the 
staple virtues of the country, and introduces 
vice and folly triumphantly into all the depart¬ 
ments of the state. Other ])riiices, besides his 
Majesty, have had the means of corruption 
within their reach, but they have used it ^Wth 
moderation. In former times, corruption was 
considered as a foreign auxiliary to government, 
and only called in upon extraordinary emergen¬ 
cies. The unfeigned piely, tlie sanctified reli¬ 
gion of George the third have taught liim to 
new model the civil forces of the state. The 
natural resources of the crown are no lonoer 
confided in. Corruption glitters in the van ; — 
collects and maintains a standing army of mer¬ 
cenaries, and, at the same moment, impoverishes 
and inslaves the country.—His Majesty’s prede¬ 
cessors, (excepting that worthy lamiiy, from 
which you, my Lord, are unque^stionably de¬ 
scended,) had some generous qualities in their 
composition, with vices, I confess, or frailties 
in abundance, 'riioy were kings or gentlemen, 
not hypocrites or priests, d'hey were at the 
head of the church, but did not know the value 
of their office. They said their prayers without 
ceremony, and liad too little priestcraft in their 
understanding, to reconcile the sanctimonious 
forms of religion with the utter destruction of 



tlic morality of their people.—My Lord, this if» 
fact, not declamation.—With all your partiality 
to the house of Stuart^ you must confess, that 
even Charles the second would have blushed at 
that open encouragement, at those eager, me¬ 
retricious caresses, with which every species of 
private vice and public prostitution is received 
at St, James's .—The unfortunate house of Stuart 
has been treated with an asperity, which, if 
comparison be a defence, seems to border upon 
injustice. Neither Charles nor his brother were 
qiialitied to support such a system of measures, 
as would be necessary, to change the govern¬ 
ment, and subvert the constitution of England. 
One ol‘ them was too much in earnest in his 
pleasures,—the other in his religion. But the 
danger to this country would cease to be proble¬ 
matical, if the crown should ever descend to a 
prince, whose apj)arent simplicity might throw 
his subjects oft* their guard,—who might be no 
libertiiu' in behaviour,—who sliouldhave no sense 
of honour to restrain him, and who, with just 
religion cnougli to impose upon the multitude, 
might liave no scruples of conscience to inter¬ 
fere wdth his morality. With these honourable 
qualifications, and the decisive advantage of si¬ 
tuation, low cralt and falsehood are all the abi¬ 
lities that are wanting to destroy the wisdom of 
ages, and to deliice tlie noblest monument that 



human policy has erected—1 know such a man ; 
—My Lord, I know you both ; and with the 
blessing of God (for I too am religious,) the 
people of England shall know you as well as I 
do. I am not very sure that greater abilities 
would not in effect be an iinpediinent to a tie- 
sign, which seems at first sight to retpiire a su¬ 
perior capacity. A better uinlcrstanding niiglit 
make him sensible of the wonderful beaut}’ of 
that system he was endeavouring to corru})t. 
The danger of the attempt might alarm him. 
The meanness, and intrinsic worthlessness of 
the object (supposing he could attain to it) would 
fill him with »hame, repentance and disgust. 
15ut these arc sensations, which find no entrance 
into a barbarous, contracted heart. In some* 
men, there is a malignant passion to destroy 
the works of genius, literature, and freedom. 
The Vandal and the Monk find e^ual gratifica¬ 
tion in it. 

llcflections like these, my Lord, have a ge¬ 
neral relation to your Grace, and inseparably 
attend you, in whatever company or situation 
your character occurs to us. Tliey have no im¬ 
mediate connection with the following recent 
fact, which I lay before the public, for the ho¬ 
nour of the best of Sovereigns, and lor the edi¬ 
fication of his people. 

A prince (whose piety and self-denial, one 
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would think, might secure him from such . 1 , 
multitude of worldly necessities,) with an an¬ 
nual revenue of near a million sterling, unfor¬ 
tunately xvants money ,—The navy of England, 
by an equall}^ strange concurrence of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, (though not quite so un¬ 
fortunately for his Majesty) is in equal want of 
timber. The world knows, in what a hopeful 
condition you delivered the navy to your suc¬ 
cessor, and in wliat a condition we found it in 
the moment of distress*. You were determined 
it should continue in the situation in which you 
left it. It happened, however, very luckily for 
the privy jjurse, that one of the above wants 
promised fair to supply the other. Our reli¬ 
gious, benevolent, generous Sovereign, has no 
objection to selling oxen timber to his oxiit 
admiralty, to repair his ot£v?. ships, nor to putting 
the money into his own pocket. People of a 


* When the armament took place, in consequence of the 
dispute with Spain, respectintf Falkland’s Islands, the r.Avy 
was found to be in a most deplorable state. By the exer¬ 
tions of the late Earl of Sandwich, then, and for many years 
afterwards, first lord of the admiralty, it was greatly reno¬ 
vated. It is how ever to later periods, to the su perm tendance 
of the present Earl Spencer, and some of his very able suc¬ 
cessors, that ^ve are to look for its true pinnacle of glory:—for 
the manifestation of that expert and chivalrous courage which 
has made it indeed the envy of an individual tyrant, but the 
admirj^tion of all the rest of the world, edit. 
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religious turn naturally adlicre to tlic pri)iciples 
of the church. Whatever they acquire falls into 
mortmain .—Upon a representation from the ad¬ 
miralty of the extraordinary want of timber, 
for the indispensable repairs of the navy, the 
surveyor general was directed to make a survey 
of the timber in ail the royal chaces and forests 
in England. Having obeyed his orders with ac¬ 
curacy and attention, lie reported, that the finest 
timber he had anywhere met with, and the prd- 
perest in every respect for tlie juirposes of tJic 
navy, was in IPhUtlcbunj Forcat^ of which your 
Grace, I lliink, is hereditary ranger. In con¬ 
sequence of this report, the usual warrant was 
prepared at the treasury, and delivered to the 
surveyoj', by which he or his deputy were au¬ 
thorized to cut down any trees in IVhiiileburij 
Fore.^t^ which should apjieaj- to be proper for 
tlie purposes aboAe-mentioned. The deputy 
being informed that tlic warrant was signed and 
delivered to his principal in London, crosses 
tlie country to Northamptonshire, and with an 
ollicious zeal for the public service, begins to do 
his duty in the forest. Unfortunately for him, 
he had not the warrant in his pocket. The 
oversight was enormous, and you have punisiied 
him for it accordingly. You have insisted that 
an active, useful officer should be dismissed from 
his place. You have ruined an innocent man. 
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and his family.—In what language shall I ad¬ 
dress so black, so cowardly a tyrant j—thou 
worse than one of tlic Briinswiclcs, and all the 
Stuarts! —To them, wlio know Lord North, it 
is unnecessary to say, that lie was mean and 
base enough to submit to you.—Tliis however is 
but a small part of the fact. After ruining the 
surveyor’s deputy, for acting without the war¬ 
rant, you attacked the warrant itself. You de¬ 
clared it was illegal, and swore, in a fit of foam¬ 
ing, frantic passion, that it never should be exe¬ 
cuted. You asserted upon your honour, that in 
the grant of the rangership oilVkittlehury Forest^ 
made by Charles the second, (whom, with a mo¬ 
desty that would do honour to Mr. Rigby, you 
arc pleased to call your ancestor) to one of his 
bastards, (from whom 1 make no doubt of your 
descent,) tJie j)roperty of the timber is vested in 
the ranger.—I have examined the original grant, 
and now, in the face of the public, contradict 
you directly upon the fact. The very reverse 
of what you have asserted upon your honour is 
the truth. The grant, cjcpressli/ and by a for- 
ticular clause, reserves the property of the tim¬ 
ber for the use of the crown.—In spite of this 
evidence,—in defiance of the representations of 
the admiralty,—in perfect mockery of the no¬ 
torious distresses of the English navy, and those 
equally pressing, and almost equally notorious 
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necessities of your pious Sovereign,—here the 
matter rests.—The lords of the Treasury rccal 
tlicir warrant; the deputy-surveyor is ruined for 
doing his duty;—Mr. John Pitt, (whose name 
I su})pose is offensive to you) submits to be brow¬ 
beaten and insulted ; —;tlic oaks kce]) their 
ground;—the King is defrauded, and the navy 
of England may perish for want of tlie best and 
finest timber in the island. And all this is sub¬ 
mitted to—to appease the Duke of Grafton !— 
'fo gratify the man, who has invoked the King 
and his kingdom in confusion and distress, and 
who, like a treacherous coward, deserted his So¬ 
vereign in the midst of it! 

There has been a strange alteration in your 
doctrines, since you tliought it ailviseable to rob 
tlic Duke of Portland of his jiroperty, in order 
to strengthen tlie interest of Lord son-in- 

law, before the last general election Nullum 


* Fow persons have yet forfi^olteii the commotion into whicit 
(he nation was. thrown by thi^ outra<j^eoua atlcnipt of tlie mi¬ 
nister to cnlar{?c the royal piHri>”ali\c. Tly the toinrnon law 
nf Ibicrlaud no man can be di'^turbcil in his title who lias been 

o 

in quiet jiossession of an estate lor sixty years : but by an old 
obsolete law, a wretched renmant of ancient tyranny, it \ui.s 
asserted that mdlum Itmpus occunit repi, and sueb was the 
commencement of the law lUclf: in »'lam iai 'lish tint no 
tcim of posseaoion, whether sixty, or a hundred and sixty 
years, can defend against a claim of the crown. Tins law was 
attempted to be revived m the reign of James .1; but the at¬ 
tempt 
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lempus occurrH regi^ was then your boasted 
inotto, and the cry of all your hungry partisans. 
Now it seems a grant of Charles the second to 
one of his bastards is to be held sacred and in¬ 
violable! It must not be questioned by the 
King’s servants, nor submitted to any interpre- 

tempt was so oiVirtnally ojiposcd in it -, outset by that sound 
con^litulion.d lawyer Sir Eilward Coke, that a Bill of a con¬ 
trary tendeney was .-nden’ti to pass m jt» stead, which expresijly 
securtd t veiy <-.slute of sixf} y^ ars |jONsesbion, " against all and 
every pf'i->«on hii\ mg or pretending to have any estate, right, 
or title, by force or colour of any letters patent, or grants, 
upon sii‘j,ge'tion of concealment, or defective titles, «>f or for 
wlmh s;n,| m.mors, lands, and tenements, no Acrdict, ju<lg- 
mtiil, oi il'.eiee, hath heen had or given/^ 

fills extraordinary and un< oiislitutional prerogative of the 
crt>\Mi, was attempted to lie rcvivid by the Duke of Craften 
in 17 (i7 ; n i'o I’or the mere purpose of carrying an election 
h.r the eoiinly of Cnmherland m favour of ,Sir James Lovvlher 
against tlie Lnike of Forlland, had admitted the former to be¬ 
come a ro}^al grantee of an enormous portion of what had for- 
iiu' ly oeeii crown lands—hut winch had been for upwards of 
seventy years in the dillerent families of the actual possessors. 
Till-) attempt introduced Sir George Savile^s famous Bill, 
which was called the QuK ting Bill, and was intended to ren¬ 
der more valid the Act of James 1. in favour of the subject 
against the crown. The rtmaiiider shall be given to the reader 
in an extract from a writer in the Public Advertiser, who 
adopted the signature of Ulysses, and addressed two Lettel^ 
to Lord ISorth on th.s subject. 

The Bill was lost. But the perseverance of a good man 
in a good cause, is not easily shaken. Sir George Savile re¬ 
vived the Bill m the succeeding session; and its success at last, 

notwithstanding 
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Lation blit your own.— My Lord, this was not 
the language you held, when it suited you to 
insult the memory of the glorious deliverer of 
England from that detested family, to which 
you are still more nearly allied in principle than 
in blood.—In the name of decency and common 


notwithstanding all the eflorls of your l.ordship, and the reel 
of the administration, gave a signal proof of the constitutional 
spirit which will break forth, wlu n the struggle begins be¬ 
tween libcrt 3 ^ and prerogatue. — In tlie progrer-.> of tJie IJil/, a 
clause was proposed by the fiieii(U of Sir James I.owtlicr, 
wliicb left to the grantees of the crown, twelve nioritiis from 
the Kt of Jan. 1769, for the prosecution of iheir suits. Tlio. 
friends of the Bill, anxious to secure to tlu‘ subject, if they 
could, so important a lau', did not hesitate m admitting the 
clause. They assented to the proposition, that the case of Sir 
James Lowthcr should remain untouched by the Rill then de¬ 


pending. 

Such was that con>ent. 


of which Sir James’s fj-icnds Jiavc 


talk’d so much ; And what does it at last amount to ^ We 


agree not to touch the case of Sir Jamis Lowllnu* by this RiU. 
Docs this important agreement (if 'oy the way such an agree¬ 
ment could lie made by private parties, m restiamt of the 
powers of parliament) iKwcr to iiil^Tposc ? At no tune, in no 
circumstances, under no provocalioiis of the most flagrant 
abuse, or the must urgent necessity ^ Does it mean to say, 
tlia. all future parliaments shall to eternity he barred from in- 
teiTering, though impelled to it by the clearest justice ? Do 
tile IViends of the Duke of Portland, docs the whole legislature 
mean to ratify, to confirm, and to sanctify tliat lidlcful grant ? 
If tiiese intentions neither can, nor will be attributed to the 
consent given, the utmost construction of it can extend no 
farther, than I have contended that its true sense imports, a 

neutrality 
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sense, what are your Grace’s ments, either with 
King or ministry, that should intitle you to as¬ 
sume tills domineering authority over both ?— 
Is it the fortunate consanguinity you claim with 
the house o/‘ Stuart ?—Is it the secret corres- 
jioiidcnce you have tor so many years carried on 


neutrality at lliat time and in that Bill, towards the question. 
If the caM; should he found to require future intcrpoMtion, 
future' ixu'liami.nts will iihcrposc. But till the conduct of Sir 
Janice Lowtlicr shall make it necessary for us to point at him 
personally, wc will ^nve him crctlit for those feelings of sense, 
of decency and of remorse, that sliall make it peevish to re¬ 
vive the niemoi y of that odious trau'-aelion. 

Have these snisutions operated u])on Sir James ? What 
has been lus conduel ? On the last day of the year allowed 
him, he served above 400 (yeeUnents. The county of Cum¬ 
berland, from one extremity of it to the other, was in the ut¬ 
most coiifasion. Not a man who liad voted against him within 
the dcscnhcd limits of the grant, was to escape. The word 
was gone forth—The rebels must he sacrificed, the county 
must he crushed. But the alarm that was gi^en by so exten¬ 
sive and unparallelled revenge, made it very soon }mulcnt and 
neceissary for Sir James to aband(*n many of those suits: And 
they stood then rednecd to the moderate number of 15 Bills in 
a Court of Equity, and 225 suits at law. 

Your Lordship, perhaps, could sec with pleasure the 
miseries of tliat devoted county. You could, perhaps, con¬ 
template with inward satisfaction, the glorious and exalted 
figure of Sir James Lowther, while you beheld him with an 
air of triumphant dignity, ride in the whirlwind and direct 
the storm. Other ideas filled the mind of Sir William Mere¬ 
dith. He could not hear of the distress and confusion into 
which that unfortunate county was jilunged by the clause al- 

(> luded 
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with Lord Bute, by the assiduous assistance of 
your cream coloured pat'asite ?—Could not your 
gallantry find sufficient employment for him, in 
those gentle offices by which lie first acquired the 

hided to, without immediately resolving’ (o do that juvlice to 

Cumberland, which had lueu airtadv shewn 1o eviry other 

*' »• 

county in the King^s dominions, lie thcrelore brought in the 
Kill to repeal that clause. 

" I do not mean to enter into abvtnisc arguments n|)(*n tlie 
subject. In truth, it is a snhjecl (hat the jilain common sense 
of every moderate capacit Vi the natural and first feelings of 
every generous and honest heait must instvinlly decide upon. 
A law IS tnadc for the general quid of the auhjci^. A e'lause 
improvidently admitted (upon a ju incipli' of delicacy nlneh 
subsequent events have not justified) counteracts the intention 
of that law ; by perverting its bcnefieial ]»urposcs, and making 
it operate as a jiartuil instrument of oppression, instead of se¬ 
curing' to the whole kingdom the blessings it was intended to 
diftiisc. Is not this a state of the fact } Was not the whole 
kingdom, Cumberland excepted, in the full cnjoyineut of that 
security nhich the Bill of Quiet was intended to procure .* 
And was not Cumberland, and fhimberland alone, sacrificed 
by thi^ clause ? For extraordmai’y as the fact is, it is a truth 
which ought to be known, and which 1 am sure nobody will 
dare to controvert, that >Sir .lames Lowlher is tlie single grantee 
of the crown who has availed himself of this danse. 'Fherc 
was not a man to be found, Sir James Lowther excepted, nho 
would sutler himsdf to be transmitted to posterity as the last. 
Englishman who exercised over his fellow-subjects tins expiring 
right of barbarity 

Ashamed of proceedings vvhieli all men saw with concern, 
the Bill operated so far upon Sir James, that he was at last in¬ 
duced to ofler to ab-iiulon every otlier suit he liad begun, pro¬ 
vided 
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tender friendship of Lord Barrwgton ?—Or is it 
only that wonderful sympathy of manners, which 
subsists between your Grace and one of your 
superiors, and does so much honour to you 


virli'd only Hmt he mi^ht he at lull liberty to prosecute with 
cfiect the ^reat ilehiujueut, the Duke of Portland. 

“ Your Lordsbip’M notions of equal justice reconciled you to 
the idea. You thoui;ht that hi.-. (Iraee’s situatiou in life, and 
his fortune, exeinj)te<l him from eompassion; and that he \va-, 
therefore excluded from all claim or pretension to common 
justice. 

It Is your duty, my l.ord, to inform the public why thai 
grant l^ aclmowledi'ed to lie iintc naMc against all but hi> (Jraci 
of Portland? Wliy it i.s to he abandoned and renounced m 
every in.-tanee but in his ? Wlial there is m it, if Sir .lamc^ 
thowght it sliarnefiil and iiii|u.slifiahle to procceii ajiainsL the 
224, that should make it honourable or just to pursue tile 
225lh ^ S-r .lames Lowlher and your Lordship have allowed 
that all tiaei;^ of this dete-.ted grant .should he obliterated with 
re.^peet to every .^uil eominLiieed, one only cxceple.l. Have 
you tried those .suits? Have you heard their respective me¬ 
rits? (,'au yun distmmiish between them, and .say this man 
should he quic tnl; tliat man ought to be harassed and op- 
pres.sed ? Yd you have .saul so;— fur the Duke of Portland 
is an cxieplion to .ill case.-., fie is not fit to have the Ixnefit of 
that law (cnated l»y the seventy of hi.s particular case) which 
every other laiglislnnau does actually elljoy^ He ought to 
itand branded and e\po-ed to all posterity: He shall be at¬ 
tainted by^ name ; He must fall llie single' victim, and be made 
the only s.icrifiee to*' the peaei' and quiet of this country. 

Let us then hear no more of the objection of parliamen¬ 
tary interposition jiendcnte litc, by an cx po.st facto Law. 
Your Lordaiiip heard in the proper place, and could not re- 

*7 fute. 
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both ?—Is the union of Blijil anil Black George 
no longer a romance ?—From whatever origin 
your influence in this country arises, it is a 


lute, the many precedents ut laws made c\ jm^l facto upon 
urgent occasions. Your Lorthlup could not tiien, nor will 
now deny, that whcJi parliaments ha\c iiiterl'ered to protect 
the subject against oppressive grants, they have always done 
it ; they must ever do it pendente hte. Till the grant is put 
in suit, no grievance can he s.'id to exist, 'tile pro-ecutioiis 
under it are the very grievanee wlm li parliament mterjiOhes to 
redress. Such vvas the Meiv, and such was llu- clllef of tlie 
Hill for the general quiet of the suhjeet ui King James’s time, 
and which Sir George Savile’s uas lutendidto pursue,--But, 
my Lord, you cannot a\ad \ourre!l of the argument. Tlie 
conee'ssion of Sir James Lowther ha- alone defeated il, 

A grant is passed, alKcting in it’s e'onsequciie'es iIk* j-ights 
of 223 persons. By a law that should be mack ex po^t ficto, 
pendente lite, you would deem it honourable and just to re¬ 
strain Sir James Lowther from jiroeecdiiig in 22-1 of these 
suits. It remains foi your I,'>nl-.|jiji to -.atis/y the uorld that 
it IS honourable and just tii.ii he should protc i d m tin 225th. 
You must do more.—Aou luiet prove that it will not be both 
dishonourable and unjust if he do, or if he be suHered to pro¬ 


ceed in it.** 

In order to relieve the Duke of Porli.uid fioin the suit of Sir 
James Lowther; another explanatory Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons m Feb. 7, 17/1, by which the clause 
in favour of Sir James Lowther was to be repealed: the /jiiC'- 
tiou was lost on the third reading by IGI in behalf of the 
clause, against 155 m oiiposition to it. 

The reader will nevertheless rejoice to hear that the crown, 
"11 the part of Sir Jame.s Lowther, was nonsuited in the court 

of 
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plifcnomcnon in the history of human * virtue 
and understanding.—Good men can hardly be¬ 
lieve the fact. Wise men arc unable to account 


of Exchequer, though it li.ul triumphed m tlie House of Com¬ 
mons. The lollovvnig sliort slalemeut of this ceiebrated tn.il 
IS tiikeii from tlie Puiilic Advertiser, Nov. 23, 1771. “Wed¬ 
nesday came ou bii’ore llie Barons of the Exchequer, at 

Westmiustcj^]hill, the great eau^e between Sir James Low- 
'' ' ^ 
tiler, Bart, plaintitr, and the Duke of Portland, defendant, lu 

consequence of a grant made to Sir James Lowther of the 
forest of Inglewood, in the year 1767, of lands being for iqi- 
wards of seventy years in the possession of the Duke of Port¬ 
land. Tiieir 1,01(1 hips came into court about nine o’clock, 
and afior wailing iitar an hour foi Baron Adams, the chief 
Baron reccivi'd a idu r from Ills LonUhij), infonmng him ol 
the impo-'.-'ibility of hi", attending the Court that day, on ac¬ 
count of the death of Lady Adams. The court then entered 
into the busuics.", nf the dav, and iccitedallthe records and 
prerogativo (..f the crown, from Edward the first to the lease 
made to Sir James Lowtlar; when, after a full, candid, andmoNt 
impartial exanimalion of the said lease, it was found invalid, 
agreeable to the statute made ni the fir.-.t year of Uueeri Anne, 
winch recites “ th it iqioii every grant, lease, or'assurance, 
there bi; rO">trvcd a rv a'«'-nable rent, not being under the third 
part of the clear ycaily value of such of the said manors, mes¬ 
suages, lands, &.C. &c. as shall he conlaiiicd in such lease or 
grant.” Sir James l.o.vtlici’s grant from tljc crow'n being 
only a quit rent of 13-, and El. for the whole forest of Ingle¬ 
wood, was immediately jadgid by the Court an inadequate 
third proportion, and he wd-? non anted accordingly.^’ 

Sec the whole tian.-actn^n more fully expatiated upon in 
IVIisccllaneous Letters signed Mueiuon. eiut. 
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for it. Religious men find exorcise for tlieir 
faith, and make it the last effort of tlieir piety, 

7 

not to repine against Providence. 

JUNIUS* 


* To thiji letter the followinc^ answer was returned, wliioli, 
as it proves Junius to have been mistaken as to the facts rela¬ 
tive to Whittlebury Forest, is here inserted on the score of 
impartiality. 

liV 

FOR THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

The Story of the Oaks addressed to the Public and to Junius. 

The principles upon which Junii s fabricates all his decla¬ 
mations to the jjublic, have been fairly unmasked, and plainly 
exhibited in two former Letters.—They need only an exposure 
to nullify every thing he promulgates, and render him abomi¬ 
nable in the eyes of common-sense and .honesty.—But to fol¬ 
low so gross a falsifier through the infinity of his wicked libels 
and virulent attacks upon the King, and many of the worthiest 
characters in the nation, i.-> a task too foul for any gentleman 
to undertake.—Suffice it therefore to observe, that Junius’s 
labours all tend to sinister ends, and they are glossed overwilh 
a high varnish only to conceal the coarseness of the design.— 
Men, and not measures arc his aim.—He avails himself of the 
unhappy licentiousness of the limes, and levels all his rhetoric 
at your passions, not at your reason. 

He began his career upon the old Infamous maxim in poli¬ 
tical writing, that lies are swifter of foot than truth, and when 
they are roundly and boldly asserted will find believeiiii; but 
luckily for us, that lefl-lunded wisdom called cunning, alw ays 
detects and frustrates itself. 

The last charge which he has blazoned in such fiery colours 
against the Duke of Grafton relative to the Oaks, may serve a.H 
a specimen of his veracity.—The fact is m no one instance as 
he has represented it.—An officer was sent down by the com- 
VOL. II, z inissioner» 
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LETTER LVIII.^ - 

ADDIlliSSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

OEM'LKMRN, ZO Sept, llltl. 

If ^otc alone were concerned in tlie 
event of the present election of a chief magi- 

mis.'.ioners of‘the navy (as. he declared) to id^pect the timber 
111 Salcey and Whittlcbury Forests in Nortlumptcmshire ; and 
was ordered to make a return of what he found .fit'for the pur¬ 
poses of ship building.—He accordingly marked upwards of 
four thousand trees in the latter, which are almost all that de¬ 
serve the name of timber in the whole forest.—fh consequence 
of his return an application was made to the treasury for per¬ 
mission to cut down thirteen hundred loads—-and to make a 
just parody upon Juniuses own words, ** to them who know 
Lord Noi-th it is unnecessary to say that he was very ready to 
give his a>s.entas the advancement of every^public good has 
ever been the invariable rule of his Lordship^s conduct—But it 
was never intended nor suspected that it would be carried into 
a rash unseasonable execution ; without due regard being first 
paid to the circumstances attendant upon such' an operation ; 
nor was the exigency so urgent as to warrant a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of private property; which the adjacent parishes must 
have suffered in their right of commonage, and the Duke in 
his hereditary right to the underwood, had he iiotTcmonstrated 
against it.—Besides the season for felling timber, was so far 
post, that the bark (which is a valuable article, and^will never' 
run except in April or May while the sap is rising) would have 
been entirely lost.-r-But there is another argument to be ad- 
duc^^till more cogent than all tlie rest, it being a great na¬ 
tional concern, which is to preserve the succession of young 
treet,~Thi8 can only be done by carefully clearing away the 

common 
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strate of the metropolis, it would be the high¬ 
est presumptionJn a stranger, to attempt to in¬ 
fluence your choice, or even to offer you his 
opinion. But the situation of public affairs has 
annexed an extraordinary importance to your 
resolutions. You cannot, in the choice of your 

common underwood so as to expose them to plain view', other- 
w ise they would jbt inevitably demolished, partly by tlie fall¬ 
ing of the trees, and partly by the carelessness of workmen, 
as they grow mostly under them from the acorns w hich drop. 
—There is an established legal rule against cutting the 
underwood oftener than once fn twenty-one years; for nine 
years after it is cut, the same regulation prc.scril)es that the 
respective coppices shall l^e fenced in to prevent the cattle and 
deer from destroying the young tender shoots; during w hich 
time the vicinage is deprived of the pasture; and for the re¬ 
maining twelve years of that term, the neighbouring villages 
have a positive right of common. Underwood is as necessary 
to draw young trees up straight, and produce good limber, as 
a hot-bed is for raising melons and mushrooms.—There are 
many secondary considerations which ought to have their 
weight, though it is not requisite after what has been ad¬ 
vanced, to swell Uiis narrative by enumerating them.—;With- 
out deliberating upon these essential points, so ardent was the 
zeal of the surveyor-general for the public service (for the 
trifling perquisites of the lop and chips, amounting to little 
more than half the value of the timber, cannot be deemed a 
sufficient incentive for committing such a depredation), that he 
immcdiahsly dispatched a person unauthorized to hack and 
hew, without the least previous intimation being given to the 
hereditary ranger, deputy ranger, or the king's woodivard. 
In opposition to all this strange precipitancy and irregularity, 

Z 2 the 
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magistrate, determine iot y(mselve$ 
are going to determine upon a,, point, in which 
every member of the community is interested.— 
I will not scruple to say, that the very being of 
that law, of that right, of that constitution, for 
wliich we have been so long contending, is now 

i 

the Duke of Grafton did no more than interpose a candid re¬ 
presentation of the case; which wisely put a stop to such un¬ 
just proceedings.—He never once made Use bf those abstird 
declarations which JtJNius has so invidiously put in his mouthy 
'* that the property of the tim^ was vested in the ranger.'* 

-—Arid to retort a few more of his own precious words, he 
must here be contradicted in the face of the public directly 
upon the fact.—^The very reverse of what he has asserted is the 
trutli”—for neither the present duke nor his predecessor ever 
allowed a single stick of timber to be cut down, for any pur¬ 
pose, without first having obtained a regular Urder from the 
treasury—on the contrary (as it has been heretofore justly re¬ 
marked) it has been preserted for the use of th6 public, with 
an attention and integrity not to be parallelled in any other 
royal forest. 

For the better convenience of supplying the industrious 
poor of the circumjacent country with firing, it has been al¬ 
ways a custom to arrange the coppices in a regular progression 
so as to cut two or more annually.—There are however two 
coppices (which contain a great quantity of fine timber) ex¬ 
empt from commonage; and as none of the stated periods for 
the others are yet expired, though they are too young, yet 
rather than withhold the wood from the navy, the Duke has 
given orders for fencing and clearing them, which will be ef¬ 
fected long ere the proper season arrives for felling the trees— 

The rest will be cut as they fall in course.—*' Mr. Juiiius, this 

• » 

' is 







iJil 

istake. They, ■ wl^o would ensnare your judg¬ 
ment, tell you,' it is a common^ ordimrif case, 
and to be decided by ordinary precedent and 
practice. They artfiilly conclude, from mode¬ 
rate peadeable times, to times which are not 
moderate, and which ought not to be peaceable. 
—Wl)ile they solicit your favour, tliey insist 
upon a rule of rotation, which excludes all idea 
of election^. 

IS fact not declamation.’*—The oak-s will come down; the 
King will not be defraude(T; nor will the navy of Knglaud 
perish for want of them ! 

How must it scandalize all our patriots that their omniscu-nt 
Junius should discover such consummate ignorance^ as to l)c 
reduced to the necessity of examining tlie original grant, to 
inform himself of a notorious point, which he might ha\r 
learned ftom every attorney’s clerk throughout the kingdom ; 
nay even from Brass Crosby, who was only a menial servant 
to an attorney, '* that the timber in royal foivsf.s is resened 
Ibr the use of the crown r” - 

This ! say may serve for a damning proof of Junius’s ve¬ 
racity—-and all his slandc-ro\4s productions are eijually refuta¬ 
ble and false.1 —In the abundapee of his modesty, he has some 
where tpld us that lijs >vritings will he handed down tp poste¬ 
rity like the bible !—It is needless for me to ccnsqre bis irrcr 
verent comparison j nor will I altogether deny his prediction ; 
for while the bible endures as a monument of truth, his wri- 
tingS4iiiay^tand in odious contrast as a monument of lies. 

' PuiLALETHEft. 

- It,By the. ’Ordinary rotation of office, the mayoralty of the 
ensuiqg year, it was well known, would pass into the hands of 
Alderman Nash, whose political views connuTcd with those of 
the existing adininifctratioii; and the object of the present 

i i<etler 
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Let me be honoured with a few itiinutes 
of your attention.—^The question, to those who 
nlfean fairly to the liberty of the people, (which 
we all profess to have in view) lies within a very 
narrow compass.—Do you mean to desert that 
just and honourable system of measures which 
you have hitherto pursued, in hopes of obtain¬ 
ing from parliament or from the crown, a full 
redress of past grievances, and a security for 
the future.^—Do you tliink the cause desperate, 
and will you declare, that you think so to the 
whole people of England ?—If this be your 
meaning and opinion, you will act consistently 
with it, in choosing Mr. Nash ,—I profess to be 
unacquainted with his private character. But 
Ifle has acted as a magistrate,—as a public man. 
—As such I speak of him.—I see his name in a 
protest against one of your remonstrances to 
the crown.— He has done every thing in his 

I^etter therefore is to persuade the Livery to overlook Mr. 
Nash, and by an extraordinary exercise of their election fran¬ 
chise, to return Mr. Crosby or Mr. Sawbridge in his stead, 
whose politics were well known to be of the Whig school. 
But the divisions which had been introduced into the Bill of 
Rights Society, through the vanity of Oliver and Home, had 
now spread to the city, and almost ruined the popular 'causc. 
Many were suspicious of the purity of its leaders—and still 
more were grown indifferent as to its result.—The motives 
prgect by Junius and his party were not deemed of sufficient 
im^rtance to violate an established custom, and Mr. Nash was 
elected Ixird Mayor, edit. 
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power to ^destroy the freedom of popiiliir elec¬ 
tions in.the city, by publishing the poll upon a 
former occasion; and I know, in general, ,^at 
he has distinguished himself, by slighting and 
thwarting all those public measures, wiiich you 
have engaged in witli the greatest warmtii, and 
liitherto thought most worthy of your approba¬ 
tion.—’From his past conduct what conclusion 
will you draw, but that he will act the same 
part as Lord May or ^ which he has invariably 
acted as Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot 
alter his conduct, without confessing that he 
never acted upon principle of any kind.—I 
should be sorry to injure the character of a man, 
who perhaps may be honest in his intention,,by 
supposing it possible^ that he can ever concur 
with you in any political measure, or o])inion. 

If, ou the other hand, you mean to pcrfjc- 
vere in those resolutions for tlic public good, 
which, though not always successful, arc always 
honourable, your choice will naturally incline 
to those men, who, (whatever they be in other 
respects,) arc most likely to co-operate with you 
in the great purposes which you are determined 
not to rclincjuish:—The question is not, of what 
metal your instruments are made, but xdicther 
they are adapted to the xrork you have in hand? 
The honours of the city, in these iimes^ are im¬ 
properly, because exclusively, called a revoard. 
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You mean not merely to but to, employ. 
Are Mr. Crosby and. Mr. Sfv^^Jmdge likely,to 
ex^^ute the extraordinary, as well as the ordi^ 
nary duties of Lord Tviayor?—Will they grant 
you csommon halls when it shall be necessary ?— 
Will they go up with remonstrances to .the 
King?—Have they firmness enough to meet the 
fury of a venal House of Commons?—Have 
they fortitude enough not to shrink at imprison¬ 
ment ?—Have they spirit enough to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in a contest, if it should be 
necessary, with a prostituted legislature?—If 
these questions can fairly be answered in the 
affirmative, your choice is made. Forgive this 
passionate language.—I am unable to correct it. 
—The subject comes home to us all.—It is the 
language of my heart*. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC .4DVERTISER. 

October, 1771. 

No man laments, more sincerely than 
I do, the unhappy differences, which have 
arisen among ||Jie friends of the people, and 
divided them from each other. The cause un¬ 
doubtedly suffers, as well by the diminution of 

* See Private Letter?; No<, 56 and 03. edit. 
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that strength, which unjion carries with it, as 
by the separate loss of personal reputation, which 
every nnan-sustaiiw, when his character an% 
conduct are fr^uently held forth in odious or 

contemptible colours.-These diUerences arc 

only advantageous to the common enemy of 
the country.—The hearty friends of the cause 
are provoked and disgusted.—Tlie lukewarm 
advocate avails himself of any pretence to relapse 
into that indolent indifference about every thing 
that ought to interest an Englishman, so un¬ 
justly dignified with the fitle of moderation.- 

The false, insidious partisan, who creates or 
foments the disorder, sees the fruit of his dis¬ 
honest industry ripen beyond his hopes, and 
rejoices in tlie promise of a bajiquet, only de¬ 
licious to such an appetite as his own.—It is 
time for those, who really mean tlie Came and 
the People*, who have no view to private ad¬ 
vantage, hnd who have virtue enough to prefer 
the general good of the community to the grati¬ 
fication of personal animosities,— it is time for 
such men to interpose.—Let us try whether 
these fatal dissensions may not yet be reconciled; 
or, if that be impracticable, let us guard at 
least against the worst effects of Vision, and 
endeavour to persuade these furious partisans, 


* /See Private Letter, No. GJ. En^r. 
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if they will not consent to draw together, to be 
separately useful to that cause, which they all 
pretend to be atta^ed to.—Honour and honesty 
must not be renounced, although a thousand 
inodes of right and wrong were to occupy the 
degrees of morality between Zeno and Epicurus. 
The fundamental principles of Christianity may 
still be preserved, tliougli every zealous sectary 
adheres to his own exclusive doctrine, and 
pious Ecclesiastics make it part of their religion 
to persecute one another.-The civil con¬ 

stitution too, that legal liberty, that general 
creed, which every Englishman professes, may 
still be supported, though Wilkes, and Horne, 
and Townshend, and Sawbridge, should obsti¬ 
nately refuse to communicate, and even if tlic 
fathers of the church, il‘ Savilc, Ilichmond,,Cam- 
den, Kockingliara, and Chatham, should dis¬ 
agree in the ceremonies of their political wor¬ 
ship, and even in the interpretation of twenty 
texts in Magna Charta.— I speak to the people 
^\s one of the people.—Let us employ these men 
in whatever departments their various abilities 
are best suited to, and as much to the advan- 

I 

tage of the common cause, as their difiereiit 
incHnations wnll permit. They cannot serve 
its, without essentially serving themselves. 

If Mr. N(js/i be elected, he will hardly ven- 
tme, after so recent a mark of the personal 
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esteem of his fellow-citizens, to declare himself 
immediately a courtier. The spirit and activity 
of the Sheriffs will, I ho§e, be sufficient to 
counteract any sinister intentions of the Lord 
Mayor. In collision with their virtue, perhaps 
he may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes 
the virtues of a Stoic. They were inconsistent 
with themselves, who, almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, represented him as the basest of mankind, 
yet seemed to expect from him such instances 
of fortitude and self-denial, as would do honour 
to an apostle. It is not however flattery to say, 
that he is obstinate, intrepid, and fertile in ex¬ 
pedients.—That he has no possible resource, but 
in tlie public favour, is, in my judgment, a con¬ 
siderable recommendation of him. I wish that 
every man, who pretended to popularity, were 
in the same predicament. I wish that a retreat 
to St. James’s were not so easy and open, as 
Patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there 
is no access. However he may be mi.sled by 
passion or imprudence, I think he cannot be 
guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. 

The favour of his country constitutes the shield, 

% 

wliich defends him against a thousand daggers. 
—Desertion would disarm him, 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
and integrity, than the sound judgment of any 
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inan, who prefers a republican foYm of govern, 
ment, in this or any other empire of equal ex^ 
tent, to a monarcl^ so qualified and limited as 
ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in 
theory the wisest system of government, nor 
practicable in this country. Yet, though I hope 
the English constitution will for ever preserve 
its original monarchical form, I would have the 
manners of the people purely and strictly re¬ 
publican.—I do not mean the licentious spirit 
of anarchy and riot.—I mean a general attach¬ 
ment to the common weal, distinct from any 
partial attachment to persons or families;—an 
implicit submission to the laws only, and an 
affection to the magistrate, proportioned to the 
integrity and wisdom, with which he distributes 
justice to his people, and administers their 
affairs. The present habit of our political body 
appears to me the very reverse of what it ought 
to be. The form of the constitution leans rather 
more than enough to the popular branch; while 
in effect, the manners of the people (of those at 
least who are likely to take a lead in the country) 
incline too generally to a dependance upon the 
crown. The real friends of arbitrary power 
combine the facts, and are not inconsistent witli 
1 heir , principles, when they strenuously support 
the unwarrantable privileges assumed by the 
House of Commons.—In these ciifcumstances^i 
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it Were much to be desired, that we liad many 
such men as Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in 
parliament.—I speak from common report and 
opinion only, when I impftte to him a specula¬ 
tive predilection in favour of a republic.—In the 
personal conduct and manners of the man, I 
cannot be mistaken. He has shewn himself 
possessed of that republican firmness, which the 
times require, and by which an English gentle¬ 
man may be as usefully and as honourably dis¬ 
tinguished, as any citizen of ancient Rome, of 
Athens, or Lacedannon. 

Mr. Townshend complains, that the public 
sratitude has not been answerable to his deserts. 
—It is not difficult to trace the artifices, which 
have suggested to him a language, so unworthy 
of his understanding. A great man commands 
the affections of the people. A prudent man 
does not complain when he has lost tliem. Yet 
they are far from being lost to Mr. Townshend. 
He has treated our opinion a little too cavalierly. 
A young man is apt to rely too confidently upon 
himself, to be as attentive to his mistress, as a 
polite and passionate lover ought to be. Perhaps 
he found her at first too easy a conquest.—Yet, 

I fancy, she will be ready to receive him, when¬ 
ever he thinks proper to renew his addresses. 
With alUiis youth, his spirit, and his appearance, 
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it would be indecent in tbe lady to soKcit bis 
return, 

I have too much respect foi* the abilities of 
Mr. Horne, to flatter myself that these gentle¬ 
men will ever be cordially re-united. It is not, 
however, unreasonable to expect, that each of 
them should act his separate part, with honour 
and integrity to the public.—As for differences 
of opinion upon speculative questions, if we wait 
until they are reconciled, the action of human 
affairs must be suspended for ever. But neither 
arc wc to look for perfection in any one man, 

nor for agreement among many.-When herd 

Chatham affirms, that the autliority of the British 
legislature is not supreme over the colonies, in 
die same sense in which it is supreme over Great 
Britain;-^when Lord Camden supposes a ne¬ 

cessity, (which the King is to judge of) and, 
founded upon that necessity, attributes to the 
crown a legal power (not given by the act itself) 
to suspend the operation of an aet of the legisla¬ 
ture,—I listen to them both with diffidence and 
respect, but without the smallest degree of con¬ 
viction or assent. Yet, I doubt not, they de¬ 
livered their real sentiments, nor ought they to 
be hastily condemned.—I too have a claim to 
the candid interpretation of my country, when 
I acknowledge an involuntary compulsive assent 
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to one very unpopular opinion. I lament tlie 
unhappy necessity, whenever it arises, of pr^ 
riding for the safety of tlie state, by a temporary 
invasion of the personal libelty of the subject*. 
Would to God it were practicable to reconcile 
these important objects, in every possible situa¬ 
tion of public affeirs!—I regard the legal liberty 
of the meanest man in Britain, as much as my 
own, and would defend it with the same zeal. 
I know we must stand or fall together. But I 
never can doubt, that the community has a right 
to command, as well as to purchase, the service 
of its members. I see that right founded origi¬ 
nally upon a necessity, which supersedes all 
argument. I sec it established by usage iniine- 
morial, and admitted by more than a tacit assent 
of the legislature. I conclude there is no remedy, 
in the nature of things, for the grievance com¬ 
plained of; for, if there were, it must long 
since have been redressed. Tliough number¬ 
less opportunities have presented themselves, 
highly favourable to public liberty, no successful 
attempt has ever been made for the relief of the 
subject in this article. Yet it has been felt 
and complained of, ever since England had a 
navy.—The conditions, which constitute this 

* He alludes to the practice of impre'isijig men for hca- 
<?crvioe: the lej^ality of wliich lie allows, hut confyit' it to sea¬ 
faring men alone. r.Di r. 
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lighti must be taken togetheir. Separatdy, they 
faliye little weight. It is not fair to argue, from 
any abuse in the execution, to tlic illegality of 
the power j much less is a conclusion to be 
drawn from the navy to the land service. A 
seaman can never be employed but gainst the 
enemies of his country*. The only 'case in 

* At the timfc when the dispute between this country and 
Spain existed, relative to Falkland's Islands, for a brief account 
of which, sec note to Miscellaneous Letters, No. lxxxviii. 
under a persuasion that war was inevitable, an armament 
took place, and press-warrants were issued. The legality of 
tliese# in regard to the city, though backed by the Lord 
Mayor, w'as questioned by Mr. Wilkes, and several other alder¬ 
men, who discharged all persons brought before them so 
impressed. In consetjuence of these discordant views of the 
subject, the three following questions were submitted, by the 
Lord Mayor, to the opinion of three of tlie most celebrated 
counsel of tlie day, which, together with their answers, it has 
been thought right to subjoin. 

3ue}y 1. May the Lords of the Admiralty of themselves, by 
virtue of their commission, or under the direction of the 
Privy Council, le^^ally isaue warrants for the impressing of 
seamen ? 

SI. 2. If yea, is the warrant annexed in point of form 
legal ? 

S. 3. Is the Lord Mayor compellable to btek such warrants ? 
if he is, what may be the consequence of a refusid? 

The power of the crown to compel persons pursuing 

the employment and occupation of seanien to serve the 

¥ 

pitblic in times of danger and necessity, fvhich has its foun- 
dktion iti that universal principle of the laws of aK countries, 
that all private interest mu^ give way to the public safety, 

appears 
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which the King can have a right to arm his 
subjects in general, is that of a forcignc^''f<:)rce 
being actually landed upon our coast. When¬ 
ever that case happens, no true Englishman 
will enquire, whether the King’s right to compel 
him to defend his country be the custom of 
England, or a grant of the legislature. With 
regard to the press for seamen, it docs not Ibllow 
that the symptoms may not be softened, altliough 

nppears to us to be well cntabli>hecl by ancient ami lung con¬ 
tinued usage, frequently recognized; and in many instances, 
regulated by the legislature, and noticed at least without 
censure by courts of justice; and we sieno objeetion to this 
power being exercised by the Lords of the Admiralty under 
the authority of his Majesty^s orders in council. 

The form of tlie v\ arrant, as well as tlie manner in which 
such warrants have been usually executed, appear to us to be 
liable to many considerable objections ; but th^* nature of those 
objections lead iis to think it tlie more cxpcdKiil, that the 
authority of a ci\il inaiiistrate should interjio-e in the cxccu- 
of them to cheek and controul the abuses to which they 
arc liable; and, the efore, although we do not think that the 
Lord Mayor is ('onipcllable to back the warrants, or liable to 
any punishment m case of his refusal, we think it right to 
submit it to his l.ordshipS consideration, whether it will not 
be more comlucive to the preservation of the peace of ihc 
city, and the protection of the subject from oppression, if lie 
conforms, in this instance, to what we oi.derslaud t<' iiave 
been the practice of most of his predecessors upon tlie like 
occasion. 

AC. I’.nniiiuiuRN, 

I. OI.VNN, 

November 22nd, 1770, j ulnm.ng.” edit. 
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the distemper cannot be cured. Let bounties 
be increased as far as the public purse can sup¬ 
port them*. Still tliey liave a limit; and when 
every reasonable expense is incurred, it will be 
found, in fict, that the sjmr of the press is 
wanted to give operation to the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about 
tlie strict right of pressing, until I heard that 
Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham 
for delivering something like this doctrine in tlie 
House ol‘Lords. That consideration staggered 
me not a little. But, upon rc'flection, his con¬ 
duct accounts naturally lor itself, fie knew tlie 

V 

doctrine was unpopular, and was eager to fix it 
U])on the man, who is the first object of his fear 
and detestation. The cunning Scotchman ncvei 
speaks truth without a fraudulent design. In 
council, he generally aflects to take a moderate 
part. Besides his natural timidity, it makes 
part of his political plan, never to be known to 
recommend violent measures. AVlien the guards 
are called forth to murder their fellow-subjects, 
it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord Mans¬ 
field. That odious office, his prudence tells him, 
is better left to such men as Gower and Wey¬ 
mouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hills- 

* This stiggci'tion of the author \\ as adopted by the cities 
of London, Bristol, and Edinburgh; and tlic towns of Mon¬ 
trose, Abt'idecn, Camblctown and Lynn. edit. 
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boroLipjh wisely confines his firmness to the dis¬ 
tant Americans. —The designs of Mansfield are 
more subtle, more efibctiial, and secure.—Who 
attacks the liberty of the press?—Lord jMans- 
field.—Who invades tlie constitulional power of 
juries?—Lord Mansfield.—What judge ever 
challenged a juryman, but Lord JMansfield?— 
Who was that judge, wlio, to save the King’s 
brother, affirmed that a man of the first rank 
and quality, who obtains a verdict in a suit for 
criminal conversation, is entitled to no greater 
damages than the meanest mechanic?—Lord 
Mansfield.—Who is it makes commissioners of 
the great seal?—Lord Mansfield.— Wlio is it 
forms a decree for those commissioners, decid¬ 
ing against Lord Chatham^, and afterwards 
(finding himself opposed by the judges) declares 
in j)arliament, lliat he never had a doubt that 
the law was in direct opposition to that decree? 
—Lord Mansfield.—Who is he, that has made 
it the study and practice of his life, to under¬ 
mine and alter the wliole system ol’juris])riuleiice 
in the court of King’s lieiicli?—Lord Mansfield. 
There never ex.isted a man but lumself, wlio 
answered exactly to so coin])licated a descrijj- 
tion. Compared to these enormities, his oz’iginal 

* On the Burton Pyii'cnt ostiito, winch was Jif-piitcd hy 
the relatives of the dcceabtd with the Earl ol’ Ciiatliain. See 
note p. 378, edit. 
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attachment to the Pretender, (to wiiom his dear¬ 
est brother was confidential secretary) is a virtue 
of the first magnitude. But the hour of im¬ 
peachment xciU come, and neither he nor Grafton 
shall esca})c me. Now let them make common 
cause against England and the Iiousc of Han¬ 
over. A Stuart and a Murray sliould sympatliisc 
with each oilier. 

AVhen I refer to signal instances of unpopular 
opinions delivered and maintained by men, who 
may well be su])pose(l to lun e no view but the 
public gooil, I do not mean to renew the dis¬ 
cussion of such ojiinions. J diould be sorry to 
revive the dorinanl quasi ions oi' Stamp-act^ 
hill, or Frcss-icarrmii. J mean only to illustrate 
one useful proposition, which it is the intention 
of this pa]>or to ineuleaie;— TInii 'tve should not 
generally reject the friendship or saxices of any 
man, because he differs from us in a particular 
opinion. This will not appear a superfluous 
camion, if we observe tlic ordinary conduct of 
mankind. Tn public aflairs, there is the least 
chanee of a periect eoncurrcnce of sentiment 
or inclination. Yet every man is able to con¬ 
tribute something to the common stock, and 
no man’s conirihution should be rejected. If 
individuals have no viriues, their vices mav be 
of use to ns. I care not vvitli vvJiat principle 
the new-born patriot is animated, if the measures 



he supports are bonehcial to the community. 
The nation is interested in his conduct. His 
motives are his own. The properties of a patriot 
are perishable in the individual, but there is a 
quick succession of subjects, and tlic breed is 
worth preserving.—The s[)irit of‘ the Ainericans 
may be an useful e\ain})Ie to us. Our dogs and 
liorses are only Knglish upon English ground; 
but patriotism, it seems, may be iiiiproved by 
transplanting.^—I will not reject a bill, which 
tends to confine parliamentary ])n\ilege withi!i 
reasonable bounds, tliongli it should be stolen 
from the house of Cavendish, ami introduced 
by Mr. Onslow. The fcalurc^s of the infant arc 
a proof of the descent, ami vindicate the noble 
birth, from the baseness of the ado})tion.—I 
willingly accept ol‘a sarcasm from Colonel Barroy 
or a simile from d//‘. Burke. Even the silent 
vote of Mr, Calernft is worth reckoning in a 
division.— AVliat ihongh lie riots in the plunder 
of the army, and has only determined to be a 
patriot, wlieii lie could not he a peer*.'^ Let us 

* Calcraft. ^\as introdiircd into poliiioal notice by I.ord 
Holland, to who7n lie bad been private sccrcrai y, and af’ter- 
ivards accuinnlatcd an iniincnse jinvate jirojHTty, by becoming 
army a^;e^t. He subsequently doerled lii" [i.itrun, and strove 
to obtain a j ci ra;^c iVom adiiiiiii'tiation. Ib* died without 
haviiiij obtained bi^ object. One of bi.> nutlicsscs was llic 
celebrated George Aim BelLuny. i lu i. 
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profit by the assistance of such men, while they 
arc with us, and place them, if it be possible, 
in the post of danger, to prevent desertion. 
Tlic wary Wedderhurne^ the pompous Suffolk^, 
never tlu’ew aw;iy the scabl^ard, nor ever went 
iijioii a fbrioju hoj)e. Tliey always treated the 
King’s servariis as men, with Avhom, some time 
or other, they niiglit possibly be in friendship, 
—^—^Mien a man who stands forth for ihe 
public, has gone that length, from wliich there 
is no ])racticablc retreat,—wlieii he has given 
that kind of ])ersonal offence, w^hich a pious 
monarch never pardons, I then begin to think 
him in earnest, and that lie wall never have 


occasion to solicit the forgiv'cness of his country. 
— But inslaiicos of a dcleimination so entire and 


unreservcil arc rarely met witii. Let us take 
mankind as thej/ arc. Let iis distribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals, according to 
tlic oflices they affect, and wlicn they quit the 
service, let ns endeavour to supply tlieir places 
with better men tlian wx have lost. In tliis 


* III allusion lo his Lord blip’s manner. Yet it must also be 
rtcoliicii'fl that Ilf htailfd liic reiir^aclo \Vlii<rs who deserted to 
thf ministry on liu- death of ( Jeor^e Grenville. See JMhcel- 
lainous LcUei’s, No. xt iv. and xv v. in which Ins Lordship’s 
conduct is reprobated in very severe terms, particularly so m 
the latter, edit. 



country, there arc alwav’ caiulielates cnoiigli 
for popular favour. Tlic temple is the 

shortest passage to riches and preierment. 

Above all thiii'rs, let me lyuard mv couiiirv- 
men against the meamioss and /oily ot’accepting 
of a trifling or moderati' compensafion lor exlra- 
ordiuary and cssciiiial ininries. Our enemies 
tieat us, as tlie (‘iiuuiiig trader does the un¬ 
skilful Indian. Tliev niagnifv their n:euerosilv, 
\Nlien they give us lumblenf lit (jo j)roj)orti(uiate 
\aliie, for i\ory and gold, llie same House of 
Commons, who rohhed the eoii^litm iit hodv of 
tlieir right of liee eleciion, who presumed to 
maL-c a law under preienee vX dcchirin;^ it\ wlio 
paid oiir good Ring’s (lel>ts, witlujut once en¬ 
quiring liow they were inciirred; who gave 
thanks lor repeated murders committed at home, 
and for national ijifhmy i]]C!!rre{l al>ro:id; who 
screened Lord Muii[^(tcU!; \\ho iinpri'oncd the 
magistrates ol‘ tlie ]netio])olis, ((>r asserting the 
subject’s right to the pvotcetion of tin* law's; 
wlio erased a judicial record, and ordered all 
proceedings in acriinijial suit to be snspendedt; 
—this very House of Commons have graeiuiisly 


* The tllii/n Tempns hill v>!5irli u ;n ]ia-■! d in ilic year 
iJtJO. tDir 

t For a liirUier cxplanalion o.i tlii^ ‘.ut;i c!; see note to 
^Iiscellancous Lcttci', iSo.xcii. r.iu. 
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consented, that their own members may be com- 
pelied to pay their debts, and that contested 
ejections shall for the future be determined with 
some decent regard to the merits of the case. 
The event of the suit is of no consequence to 
the crown. While parliaments are septennial, 
the purchase of the sitting member or of the 
petitioner makes but the difference of a day. 
—Concessions, such as these, are of little 
moment to the sum of things; unless it be to 
prove, tliat the worst of meq are sensible of the 
injuries they have done us, and perhaps to de¬ 
monstrate to us the imminent danger of our 
situation. In the shipwreck of the state, trifles 
float and are preserved; while every thing solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost 
for ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 

SIR, 15 Octobert 177 1 . 

I AM convinced that Junius is inca¬ 
pable of wilfully misrepresenting any man’s 
opinion, and that his inclination leads him to 
treaf Lord Camden with particular candour and 
respect. The doctrine attributed to him by 
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Junius, as far as it goes, corresponds with that 
stated by our correspondent Sccrvola *seems 
to me to make a distinction without a dilference. 
Lord Camden^ it is agreed, did certainly main, 
tain that, in the recess of parliament, the King, 
(by which we all mean the King in council^ or 
the executive power) might suspend the opera, 
tion of an act of the legislature ; and he founded 
his doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of which 
the King, in the first instance^ must be judge. 
The Lords and Commons cannot be judges of it 
in the first instance, for they do not cxist.-^ 
Thus far Junius. 

The letter of Scacvola here referred to, occiU"s in tlje 
Public Advertiser of Oclolicr 12, and is as follows : 

TO JUNIUS. 

;siR, 

You have mistaken Lord Camden's opinion, and 
changed it into as weak and unschievous a tenet as could have 
proceeded from Scrog<r^ or Jetfenes. You have made it the 
counterpart of the ship-money doctrine. In this representation 
you follow Lord Mansfield, who gave that colour to the argu¬ 
ment in the House of Lords. The great point of diHercnce 
between the representation and the truth is, that the former 
makes Lord Camden pronounce the King judge of the neces¬ 
sity, and the latter, viz. ray Lord Camden’s real sjicceh makes 
parliament the judge of it, and exposes the head of the mi¬ 
nister who advised the illegal act upon the plea of iu necessity 
to the mercy of parliament. Lord Camden’s opinion, wliieh I 
Jjeard liim twice deliver m the House of Lords, was thi>:— 
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But, says Sccevola, Lord Camden made j)ar‘ 
liament, and not the King, judges of the neces¬ 
sity.—That parliament may review the acts of 
ministers is unquestionable ; but there is a wide 
difference between saying that the crown has a 
legal power, and, that ministers may act at their 
'peril. When we say an act is illegal, w^e mean 
that it is forbidden by a joint resolution of the 
three estates. Ilow a subsequent resolution of 
two of those brandies can make it legal ah initio, 
will require explanation. If it could, the con¬ 
sequence would be truly dreadful, especially in 
these times. There is no act of arbitrary power. 

That if the King slioulil, in tlie recess of parliament, issue 
a proclamation, directing a step to be taken flat against a sub¬ 
sisting law, and at the next meeting of parliament, the step 
should apiiear /o to have been necessary for the good of 
tile state, a/ctr declaration of that necessity wvnild operate as 
a retrospect, so as to make the act legal ah initiog —(which is 
an idea countenanced by Mr. Locke.) 

That Ibis was the scope and tenor of the noble Lord’s argu¬ 
ment, t appeal to himself and all that heard him.—Whether 
the opinion, so restored, be or be not erroneous in point of 
law, is a question foreign to this lei ter, which has no other 
view hut to convince the pul die, that liis Lordship never dtli- 
•vered that pernicious and foolish opinion which Junius, by 
mistake, and Lord Mansfield, by the basci^t misrepresentation, 

has imuuted to him. 

* 

SCiEVOLA. 

For Junius’s opunon of this writer, see the Note to Private 
I^ittcrs, No. 47. urir. 
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wliicli the King might not attribute to 7WC€Ssitj/y 
and for which he would not be secure of obtain¬ 
ing the approbation of his prostituted lords and 
commons. If Lord Camden admits that the sub- 
sequent sanction of parliament was necessary to 
make the proclamation le^'al, why did he so ob¬ 
stinately oppose the bill, which was soon after 
brought in, for indemnifying all those persons 
who had acted under it?—If that bill had not 
been passed, I am ready to maintain, in direct 
contradiction to Lord Camden’s doctrine, (taken 
as ScwvoLi states it) that a litigious exporter of 
corn, who had sLiHered in his property in con¬ 
sequence of the proclamation, might have laid 
Ids action against the custom-house oflicers, and 
would infallibly have recovered damages. No 
jury could refuse them ; and if I, who am by 
no means litigioii^^, had been so injured, I would 
assuredly have instituted a suit in Wcstminstcr- 
liall, on purpose to try the question of right. 

I would have done it upon a principle of defi¬ 
ance of the pretended power of cither or both 
houses to make declarations inconsistent with 
law, and I have no doubt, that, with an act of 
parliament on my side, I should have been too 
strong for them all. This is the way, in which 
an Englishman should speak and act, and not 
suffer dangerous precedents to be established, 
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because the circumstances are favourable or pal¬ 
liating. ^ 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, 
that he inadvertently over-shot himself, as ap¬ 
pears plainly by that unguarded mention of a 
Ujramiy of foriij dai/s, which I myself heard. 
Instead of asserting that the proclamation was 
legal, he should have said, “ My Lords, I know 
the proclamation was illegal, but I advised it 
because it was indispensably necessary to save 
the kingdom from famine, and I submit myself 
to the justice and mercy of my country.” 

Such language as this w'ould have been manly, 
rational, and consistent:—not unfit for a lawyer, 

and every way w^orthy of a great man. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

P. S. If Sccevola should think proper to write 
again upon this subject, I beg of him to give 
me a direct answer, that is, a plain affirmative 
or negative, to the following questions:—In the 
interval between the publishing such a procla¬ 
mation (or order of council) as that in question, 
and its receiving the sanction of the two houses, 
of what nature is it—is \i legal ox illegal; or is it 
neither one nor the other ?—I mean to be can¬ 
did, and will point out to him the consequence 
of his answer either way.—If it be kgal, it 
Wyants no farther sanction. If it be illegal, tljQ 
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subject is not bound to obey it, consequently it 
is a useless, nugatory act, even as to its declared 
purpose. Before the meeting of parliament, the 
whole mischief, which it means to prevent, will 
have been completed 

* The following extract of a subsequent letter from ScaeTola, 
inserted in the Public Advertiser, October 24, 1771, proves 
sufficiently that this writer at last admitted Lord Camden to 
have maintained an erroneous doctrine. 

** My Lord Camden certainly thoui^ht the vote of the two 
houses 2 H this case cciunalenl (o a parliamentary declaration : 
he also thought such declaration made the act (illegal before) 
legal ab initio. Now as J.ord Camden is no patron of mine, I 
am free to declare, that I am sali'^fie<l he wa'^ wrong m both 
those points on the foot of strict law; that he was wrong upon 
his conviction .Tunics hinisclf has once admitted; and that he 
was wrong upon fair and rational, tliough not satisfactory, 
grounds, will appear to every man of good understanding. The 
shade between his erroneou-. doctrine and the true one, beinff 
in .sense and reason hardly dl^tn)guL•.hable ; both <Joclrine.s ad¬ 
mit the proclamation to be illegal, and at the mini-ster’s peril 
till the meeting of [larliainent. Jlolli dnctriiies admit the two 
houses of parliament (in this or that mode) sole judges of the 
necessity. Both doctrines agree in expo.sing the minister to 
nnpeachment, if tlie two houses of j)arliament sliould decide 
against his plea of necessity. Whether upon the declaration 
of necessity the act becomes good in law ab initio, or not, is 
the only question, Jjocke (no Tory) holds the affirmative. The 
law, in my opinum, strictly taken, is in the negative ; for I 
conceive that nothing but an indemnity-bill could justify the 
crown for having superseded a jio.ativc act of parliarnent.^^ 

To these remarks Jumus, on the tollowing day, puts the 
subjoined questions 
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LETTER LXT. 

TO ZENO *• 

SIR, 17 October^ 1771, 

The sophistry of your letter in defence 
of Lord Man^icld is adapted to the cliaracter 
you defend. But Lord Mamjield is a man of 

Ist. “ In what part of Mr. Lot ke^s wriliiifi^s is it main¬ 
tained that Uie Kino^ may suspend an act of parliament, and 
that the subsc<picnt approbation of the two Houses makes the 
suspension legal ah initio, or to that eftect. 

2d. '' Does Scaevola think that an act of the whole legislature 
is as easily obtained and com[»leted, as a vote of the Lord'' or 
Commons.''—The rest is a dispute about words not worth 
continuing, rorr. 

* The letter of Zeno here referred to occurs in the Public 
Advertiser, dated October 15, 1771, and is addre-sed 7'o 
JuMos, alias Edmund the Je^ult of St. Omer's." This writer, 
however, was not the only one of tlic same period who erred 
in attriliuting the Letters of .Junius to Mr. Burke. Sec Pre¬ 
liminary Essay; in which the reasons for disbelieving that gen¬ 
tleman to have been the author of them, are more particularly 
given. 

As Junius thought Zeno’s letter worthy of a rcpl 5 ’,the reader 
may not think it unworthy of a peru&al. It is as follows : 

SI a, 

Youa letter of the 8th is a greater miracle than any 
you have hitherto produced. I do not mean in its argument, 
language, and arrangement. In these partirulaiN >ou hive 
been invested with a creative power, and wliateier you arc 
pleased to bring forth, is not for us to npprovo, but to 'admire ; 
but. Sir, your letter of the 8th is not written in the single 
spirit of calumny; you have now turned the elibrt- which 

formerly 
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fonn^ and seldom in his behaviour transgresses 
the rules of decorum. I sliall imilate his Lord¬ 
ship’s good manners, and leave you in full 
possession of his principles. I will not call you 
liar, Jesuit, or tillam ; but, with all the polite¬ 
ness imaginable, perhaps I may prove you so. 

formt-rly were exerted in creating divisions amongst the good, 
to ceincnt those which never fad to arise amongst the bad. I 
have no objection to yolir success in this undertaking. Let the 
fathers of your church and the sons of the city unite. Let 
them club their arts and their jiowers. Let Wilkes enjoy his 
fertility m expedients, he will have need for it all. J>ut neither 
that fi rtility, the reimhlican firmness of SaAvbridge; no, nor 
the youth, spirit, and graces ot Townshend w ill avail to overturn 
the constitution, or even [u oeure to them or to yon the ultimate 
object of your def.ires—a little money. 

Yet, Sir, w hy, in a letter prolessedly written to reconcile 
the patriots of the city, do you make a digression to abuse 
l.ord Mansfield ! Is it because of the diametrical opposition 
of his character to lln-irs ? Ccrlaiid}^ it must he so; anil 
JijNius is less a fool than I believed him. Kotlnng more likely 
to reeoiicile rogues who rad at each other, than railing at 
honest men. If your dogs are of the true hreed, they will 
leave oil’worrying one another, and join in tlie cry' against the 
common enemy. 

It is on tlic subject of this abu&e tliat 1 take the liberty toad- 
dress the mighty Jcmus. 

This phoenix of politicians and of rtasoners h'lls the ])uhiic, 
that “ he iie\er had a doubt about the strict right of pressing, 
till he knew Lord Mansfield w'as of the same <>i)inion. That 
indeed stagger'ed him not a little and t<» he sine it w'as a 
staggering consideration : for w ho is to learn that Lord Manr- 
field is utterly ignorant of the law ? and that his jiKlgment is 
a^owellly »>o weak and perverse, that a wise politician (I mean 


so 
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Like other fair pleaders in hord Mansfield*s 
school of justice, you answer Junius by mis¬ 
quoting his words, and misstating his proposi¬ 
tions. If I am candid enough to admit that this 
is the very logic taught at St Omer*^^ you will 
readily allow that it is the constant practice in 

«o very wise a politician as Junius) will examine no further, 
but at once conclude, that proposition in law to be false, which 
Lord Mansfield holds to be true. 

Sir, when you are only puerile, blundering, inconsistent and 
absurd, I treat you as you deserve, with ridicule and contempt. 
But when you assert positive falsehoods, the mildest usage 
you can expect, is to have them crammed down the foul 
throat from which they issued. Of this nature arc the ques¬ 
tions you make, and the answers you are pleased to give to 
yourself in relation to Lord Mansfield. So many infamous lies 
as these answers contain, were never crouded together before— 
not even by Junius. You insinuate (and you dare but insi¬ 
nuate) that Lord Mansfield was the secret adviser of sending 
out the guards when the affair of St. George's Fields happened; 
that his Lordiliip was in any shape ostensibly or otherwise 
concerned in that matter; that he knew of it till days after 
it happened, is a lie of the first magnitude; and I dare you 
to bring even the shadow of proof of your infamous assertion. 

It is also a lie that Lord Mansfield attacks the liberty of the 
press. He has endeavoured, indeed, by legal and con»titi;tionol 
methods, to restrain the abuse of that liberty, and in doing 
so he has shewn himself a good citizen. Are you a politician, 
and ignorant that the abuse of the best things makes them 
degenerate into the worst? Are you a pretender to reason, 
and ignorant that the abuse of a valuable privilege is the cer¬ 
tain mean to lose it ? Are not you a public defarner of every 
respectable character in tlie nation ? Have not you carried 
the licence of the press beyond the bounds not only of de¬ 
cency 
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the court of King's Bench. —^Junius does not 
say^ that he never had a doubt about the strict 
right of pressing, till he knew Lord Mansfield 
•was of the same opinion. His words are, until 
he heard that Lord Manfield had applauded 
Lord Chatham for maintmniHg that doctrine in. 

cency and humanity, but even of human conception ? And 
dare you complain that its libiiilty is attacked ? Your reliance 
on the ignorance of those to vehom you write must be great 
indeed, when you dare affirm a fact which is contradicted and 
proved a lie by the very affirmation of its truth. 

Nor is it less false, that Lord Mansfield invades the consti¬ 
tutional power of juries. I refer all who are not willing to 
believe a lie upon the credit of a common liar, to the letters' 
of Phileleutherus Anglicanus, and those under the signature of 
A Candid Enquirer, for information on this subject. The let- 
ters-'are in the Public Advertisers of November and J>ecember 
last; and from them,t all who are able to form a judgment on 
a question of a law, will see it clearly demonstrated, that Lord 
Mansfield^s opinion with respect to the power of juries, is no 
less the law of the land, than the advantage of the subject. 

Your question relating to Lord Mansfield's challenging a 
juryman, I confess 1 do not understand, neither do I 'know to 
what it alludes ; a charge of that nature wight to have been 
accompanied with circumstances of time, place, and occasion. 
When, where, and on what account was this done.^ An¬ 
swer me these questions, and I pledge myself to the public, 
that I shall prove, to the conviction of every reasonable man, 
that if It was so done, it legally done^ 

Your next accusation shews you no less void of judgment 
and consistency than of justice and truth. You accuse Lord 
Mansfield to the public, for saying a lord is entitled to no 
greater damages in a suit for debauching his wife, than a me- • 

VOL. ir. B B chanic. 
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the Home of l^ords. It was not the accidental 
concurrence of Lord Mansfield’s opinion, but 
the suspicious applause given by a cunning 
vScotchman to the man lie detests, that raised 
and justified a doubt in the mind of Junius. 
The question is not, whether Lord Mansfield be 

clianic. Lord Mansfield did say, that in an action of damages 
for criminal conversation, the law did not consider the rank of 
the person injured; and in this he uttered not only the <liC“ 
tates of law, but the dictates of common sense and humanity, 
neither of which you seem to understand. Had Lord Mans 
held .said that the law did not consider the rank of the injuring 
person, it might have hceii argued that he meant to screen the 
King’s brother : but the dificrence between light and darknc.s.^ 
is not greater than between this proposition and the proposition 
he maintained. None but an Irish understanding could pos¬ 
sibly take the change, or suppose them convertible proposition,-,. 
But can you, Junius, seriou&ly make your court to the people, 
by telling them there is a wide difference between the crime of 
debauching the wife of a lord, and one of their ow n ? You 
were bred at St. Omer’s. You were destined for a church, not 
that indeed of which Savile, &c. are the fathers; but however 
a church which requires some reading. Reading the scriptures, 
it is true, is forbid by your canons ; but surely you have heard 
of the prophet Nathan’s address to David on a subject of this 
nature ? Tlie prophet, worse than Lord Mansfield, thought 
that debaucViing the wife of a poor man was a greater crime 
than debauching the wife of a lord; for this plain and hu¬ 
mane reason, that a poor man’s wife was his all, his only com¬ 
fort and consolation, whereas a rich man had many others; 
yet Junius, the popular Junius, tell> the people plainly, that 
debauching one of their wives is nothing m comparison of ly¬ 
ing with a lord’s, and arraigns the upright and discerning 

7 judge. 
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a mail of learning and abilities (which Junius 
Jias never disputed,) but whether or no lie 
abuses and misapplies his talents. 

Junius did not say that Lord Manstield had 
advdsed the calling out the guards. On the con¬ 
trary, his plain meaning is, that he left that 

j\id” 0 , ulio «ays that the injury to thehubband is in both cases 
equal. 

Who makes commissioners of the great seal ? Lord Mans¬ 
field.—Indeed ;—1 thought that power had only resided in the 
Kmi>. To s(C‘ how ]»lain men may mistake ! If you, Junius, 
by making cominissioncrs mean, advising the King to make 
commissioners, I understand you. The expression is rather 
inaeciirilc, hut that one is often obliged to pass over m Ju¬ 
nius. In my turn give me leave to ask you a question. Who 
so proper to advise his Majesty m the choice of a law officer 
as Lord Mansfield ? 

But Lord Mansfield not only made the commissioners of the 
great seal: he also framed their decree, and then disavowed 
the decree of his oun fi’ammg in the House of Peers. "I’liis is 
an absurd and an improbable he. It is absurd and imjirobable 
to suppose Lord Mansfield framed a decree for three judges 
very capable to frame one themselves. It is more absurd to 
suppose Lord Mansfield would disavow the decree which he 
liimself had made, m the presence of the three romrnissioners 
for whom he had made it, and who could so easily have de¬ 
tected his duplicity. And it is a direct and public he that Lord 
Mansfield said he never had a doubt that the law was in direct 
opposition to that decree. He did not give an opinion m the 
House of Peers. He only stated the question ; and the decree 
was reversed on the unanimous opinion of the eight judges 
who attended. For the truth of this I appeal to all who were 
present. 
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odious office to men less cunning than himself^ 
—Whether Lord Mansfield’s doctrine concern¬ 
ing libels be or be not an attack upon the li¬ 
berty of the press, is a question, which the 
public in general are very well able to deter¬ 
mine. I shall not enter into it at present. Nor 

The last charge of Junius represents Lord Mansfield making 
it his study to undermine and alter the whole system of juris¬ 
prudence in the King^s Bench. One would scarcely believe 
that there could be an understanding so twisted, or a heart so 
corruptly malignant as to make that an article of accusation, 
which fairly taken includes in it the most exalted merit and 
virtue. If there be a superlatively eminent quality in Lord 
Mansfield^s great and deserved character, it is the unremitting 
and unwearied efforts he constantly has made to rescue injured 
and oppressed innocence from the harpy fangs of chicane and 
quibble. The nation does him justice in this particular; and 
all the arts and lies, that have been employed to defame him, 
have never been able to stagger the public confidence in his 
judgment and integrity. The proof of this is in the breast of 
every man to whom I write; and the crowd of suitors in the 
court where he presides gives the most honourable testimony 
to the truth which 1 affirm, and the most palpable lie to the 
assertion of the abandoned Junius. 

And now. Sir, having answered all your questions, you are 
worth no further notice. 1 shall in my turn address a fotv 
queries to the public; and I am sorry that the temper of the 
times should oblige me to recall to their memory things which 
ought to be indelibly engraven on the heart of every English¬ 
man. 

By whose advice was it that his Majesty immediately on his 
accession to the throne made the judges places for life, thereby 
rendering them independent on King or Minister? Lord 

Mansfield. 
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do I think it necessary to say much [to a man, 
who had the daring confidence to say to a jury, 

Mansfield.—^When Lord Chatham and Lord Camden attempted 
to revive the impious and unconstitutional doctrine of a power 
in the crown to dispense with the laws of the land, (which 
was precisely the point on which the glorious revolution 
hinged, and the doctrine for maintaining of which James 11. 
lost his crown;) who stood in the breach, and with eloquence 
and argument, more than human, defeated the pernicious at« 
tempt ? Lord Mansfield.—Who support^ and carried through 
the House of Peers the bill called the Nullum Tempus Bill; 
that law by which the minds of the people were quieted 
against apprehension of claims on the part of the crown ? 
Lord Mansfield.—To whom do we owe the success of the bill 
for restraining the privilege of parliament, of such essential 
serv'ice to the internal commerce of the nation, and especially 
to that part of it which could least afford to lie under any dis¬ 
advantage, the industrious shopkeeper and tradesman ? Lord 
Mansfield.—Who carried Mr. Grenville's last legacy to the 
nation through the House of Peers, that bill by which ques¬ 
tions of elections in the House of Commons are henceforth to 
be tried in a manner which will prevent the injustice supposed 
to have been done in the Middlesex election, and guard against 
the bad consequences which it was feared might follow from 
that determination ? Lord Mansfield. 

1 might add many other constitutional questions in which 
Lord Mansfield has ever been on the side of public liberty. 
But if what 1 have already said be not sufficient to vindicate 
the first character in the nation from the false aspersions of an 
unprincipled scribbler, I am bold to say, that the time is now 
arrived when it is unworthy of an honest man to labour for 
the Public; and the character of an Englishman, once so re¬ 
spectable, will no longer be known but by its folly and ingra¬ 
titude. 

EDIT. 


zexo. 
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Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict 
guilty or not guilty^ but whether the defendant 
be guilty or innocent is not matter for your 
consideration.” Clothe it in what language you 
will, this is the sum total of Lord Mansfield’s doc¬ 
trine. If not, let Zeno shew us the difference. 

But it seems, the liberty of the press may he 
abused^ and the abuse of a valuable privilege is 
the certain means to lose it. The frst I admit, 
—but let the abuse be submitted to a jury, a 
sufficient and indeed the only legal and consti¬ 
tutional check upon the licence of the press. 
The second^ I flatly deny. In direct contradic¬ 
tion to Lord Mansfield I affirm that “ the abuse 
of a valuable privilege is not the certain means 
to lose it.” If it were, the English nation 
would have few privileges Jeff, for where is the 
privilege that has not, at one time or other, 
been abused by individuals. But it is false in 
reason and equity, that particular abuses should 
produce a general forfeiture. Shall the com¬ 
munity be deprived of the protection of the 
laws because there are robbers and murderers ? 
—Shall the community be punished, because 
individuals have offended.'* Lord Mansfield says 
so, consistently enough with his principles, but 
J wonder to find him so explicit. Yet, for one 
concession, however extorted, I confess myself 
obliged to him.—The liberty of the press is 
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after all a valuable privilege. I agree with him 
most heartily, and will defend it against liim. 

You ask me, What juryman was challenged 
by Lord Mansfield ?—I tell you, his name was 
Benson. When liis name was called, Lord 
Mansfield ordered the clerk to pass him by. As 
for his reasons, you may ask himself, tor he as¬ 
signed none *. But I can toll you what all men 
thought of it. This Benson t had been relrac- 
tory upon a former jury, and would not acc(‘pt 
of the law as delivered by Lord Mansfield, but 
had the impudence to pretend to think for him¬ 
self. —But you it seems, honest Zeno, know no¬ 
thing of the matter! You never read Juniuses 


* Oil a motion rnatle in the Iloiibe of Commons Nov. 27, 
1770, by the lion. Mr. Phipps, for leave to bnii^ in a bill to 
amend the act of William the third, which empower.'* the at¬ 
torney general to file informations ex o^ic/o, the late Lord, then 
Mr. Thurlow, solicitor general, thus defendcfl J/ird Mansfield 
from the charge here brought against him by Jlmus :—“In¬ 
deed, if a juryman has been rejected without a cliallenge from 
the parties, there is room for clamour. Such an act is highly 
criminal. No man is able, no honest man would vvi.sli to defend 
it. But kt us not be rash in passing sentence. Let the fact he 
well authenticated, before we condemn. Rumour i.s not a sutli- 
cient ground for proceeding. As we found it a liar m other 
articles, we have this reason to doubt its veraeity; though J 
frequent Westrninster-hall, I know nothing of itj hut 1 must 
confess that I cannot give it the least credit. The great judge 
who is suspected, was incapable of such an action.” edit. 
f See Letter lxiii. post p. 387. edit. 
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letter to your patron! You never beard of the 
intended instructions from the city to impeach 
Lord Mansfield 1—You never heard by what 
dexterity of Mr. Paterson that measure was pre¬ 
vented *! How wonderfully ill some people are 
informed! 

Junius did never affirm that the crime, of se¬ 
ducing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not 
the same, taken in a moral or religious view. 
What he affirmed in contradiction to the level¬ 
ling principle so lately adopted by Lord Mans¬ 
field was, that the damages should be proportioned 
to the rank and fortune of the parties; and for 
this plain reason; (admitted by every other 
judge that ever sat in Westminster Hall) because, 
what is a compensation or penalty to one man is 
none to another. The sophistical distinction 
you attempt to draw between the person injured^ 
and the person injuring is Alan field all over. If 
you can once establish the proposition that the 
injured party is not in titled to receive large da¬ 
mages, it follows pretty plainly that the party 
injuring should not be compelled to pa^ them » 
consequently the King’s brother is effectually 
screened by Lord Man field* s doctrine. Your 
reference to Nathan and David comes naturally 

* Mr. Paterson was one of the common council for the ward 
of Farringdon Within, and took an active part in favour of go¬ 
vernment. EDIT. 
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in aid of your patron’s professed system of ju¬ 
risprudence. He is fond of introducing into 
the courts of Kmg*s Bench any law that contra¬ 
dicts or excludes the common law of England; 
whether it be canon^ civil, jusgentium^oi LeviticaL 
But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our religious 
faith, not of our municipal jurisprudence: and 
though it was the pleasure of God to inflict a 
particular punishment upon David’s crime (taken 
as a breach of his divine commands) and to 
send his prophet to denounce it, an English jury 
have nothing to do eitlier with David or the pro¬ 
phet. They consider the crime, only as it is a 
breach of order, an injury to an individual, and 
an offence to society, and they judge of it by 
certain positive rules of few, or by the practice 
of their ancestors. Upon the whole, the man 
qfter God*s own heart is much indebted to you 
for comparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. 
That his Royal Highness may be the man after 
LiOrd Mansjield'% own heart seems much more 
probable, and you I think, Mr, Zeno, might suc¬ 
ceed tolerably well in the character of Nathan, 
The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal sinner 
would be very proper company for one another.' 

You say Lord Mansfield did not make the 
commissioners of the Great Seal*, and that he 

* It has been already obsei'ved that the great seal was put 
in commission upon the death of Charles Yorke, who shot him- 

6 self 
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only advised the King to appoint. I believe 
Ju NIL'S meant no more, and the distinction is 
hardly worth disputing.— 

You say he did not deliver an opinion upon 
Lord Chatham’s appeal.—I affirm that he did, 
liirectly in iavour of the appeal *. This is a 
])oint of fact, to be determined by evidence 
only. Ihit you assign no reason for his supposed 
silence, nor for his desiring a conference with 
tlic iiidcres the day before. Was not all West- 

C' w 

minster-hall convinced that he did it with a view 
to ])uzzle them witli some pcr])lexing question, 
and ill liopes of bringing some of them over to 
him ?—You say the commissioners were venj 
capable qf jhmiing a decree for ihcmsetces. By 
the fact, it only appears, that they were capable 
of framing an illcg^d one, which, I apprehend, 
is not much to the credit either of their learning 
or integrity. 

W’e are both agreed tliat I^ord Mail f eld has 
incessantly laboured to introduce new modes of 
proceeding in the court where he presides; but 

self through \)olitical chagrin. Lord Mansfield was upon this 
occasion made .speaker of the tlou.'^c of Lords ^nth a salaiy of 
.5000/. per annum, rnrr. 

* Sir \Vm. Pynsent had hecpicathed an estate to Lord Chat¬ 
ham, which beipicst was controverted by his immediate heirs. 
The Chancellorship, then in commission, was appealed to. I.ord 
Chatham lost his cause by the decision of the commissioners : 
but gained it upon a further appeal to tlie House of JiOrds. edit. 
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you attribute it to an honest zeal in behalf of 
innocence oppressed by quibble and chicane. I 
say that he has introduced new law too, and re¬ 
moved the landmarks established by Ibrmer de¬ 
cisions. 1 say that his view is to cliange a court 
of common law into a court of equity, and to 
bring every thing within tlie arbitriiirn of a 
torian court. The public must determine between' 
us. But now for his merits. First tlien, the 
establishment of the judges in their places for 
life, (wliich you tell us was advised by Lord 
Mansiicld) was a concession merely to catch the 
people. It bore the a})pearance of a royal bounty, 
but had nothing real in it. The judges were 
already for life, excepting in the case of a demise. 
Your boasted bill only j^tovidcs that it shall not 
be in the power of the King’s successor to re¬ 
move them. At the best therefore, it is only a 
legacy, not a gift on tlie part of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, since for himself, he gives up nothing. — 
—That he did oppose Lord Camden and Lord 
Northington upon the proclamation against the 
exportation of corn, is most true, and with great 
ability. With his talents, and taking the right 
side of so clear a question, it was impossible to 
v^peak ill.—His motives are not so easily pene¬ 
trated. They, who are acquainted with tne 
state of politics, at that period, will judge of 
them somewhat differently from Zeno, Of the 
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popular bills, which you say he supported in the 
House of Lords, the most material is unques¬ 
tionably that of Mr. Grenville^ for deciding con¬ 
tested elections. But I should be glad to know 
upon what possible pretence any member of the 
upper house could oppose such a bill, after it 
had passed the House of Commons ?—I do not 
pretend to know what share he had in promoting 
the other two bills, but I am ready to give him 
all the credit you desire. Still you will find that 
a whole life of deliberate iniquity is ill atoned 
for by doing now and then a laudable action 
upon a mixed or doubtful principle.—If it be 
unworthy of him, thus ungratefully treated, to 
labour any longer for the public, in God’s name 
let him retire. His brother’s patron, (whose 
health he once was anxious for) is dead, but 
the son of that unfortunate prince survives, and, 

I dare say, will be ready to receive him. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXII. 

TO AN ADVOCATE TN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE*. 
SIR, \% October, 1771. 

You do not treat Junius fairly. You 
would not have condemned him so hastily, if you 

* The letter thus subscribed appeared in the Public Adver¬ 
tiser Oct. 16,177], and deserves a perusal, as it was deemed 
entitled to a reply. 

TO 
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had ever read Judge Foster's argument upon the 
legality of pressing seamen. A man who has not 
read that argument, is not qualified to speak 
accurately upon the subject. In answer to strong 
facts and fair reasoning, you produce nothing 
but a vague comparison between two things, 

TO JUNIUS, 

SIR, 

There is a bigotry in politics as well as in religion. 
Precepts, which, on examination, we should have found to be 
erroneous, are often implicitly received by us, because we have 
fonned an opinion of the integrity and sound judgment of 
those by whom they were penned; but the majority of the 
people are biassed by those principles entirely which they have 
imbibed in their youth, and pay deference' to those persons 
and things which their parents instructed them to revere. Tlie 
greater, therefore, the reputation of a writer, the stricter guard 
I must keep over my belief, for the easier he might lead my 
judgment astray. I even think it my duty, when such a 
writer errs, to sound the alarm; lest my fellow citizens be un¬ 
warily misled.— Junius is their favourite guide; but shall they 
follow him blindfold, because he affirms it to be dark? No, 
let theni w'alk with their eyes open, and see if there be not a 
ray of light.—Credulity and superstitious veneration have ever 
held in darkness the human mind. It was not till the pope 
and his priests had forfeited their character of holiness and 
infallibility that the refonnation took place, and mankind began 
to think for themselves; the scriptures began to be understood 
in their original meaning, though many to this day interpret 
them, not as they have considered them in their own minds, 
but as, by their priests or their parents, they are taught to 
believe. It was not till the prerogative of the crown was abused 
by the house of Stuart that the Revolution succeeded in the go¬ 
vernment 
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which have little or no resemblance to each 
other. General Warrants, it is true, had been 
often issued, but they had never been regularly 
questioned or resisted, until the case of Mr. 
Wilkes. He brought tliem to trial, and the mo¬ 
ment they were tried, they were declared illegal. 


vernment of Britain. Men then lo .t tiiat fear and reverence 
with which tliey used to behold their kini;; ami they bej^an to 
imagine it would be better for the common-weal, that his 
power and prerogative were curtailed. The authority of the 
monarchical law-writers became also disregarded ; and cnstom.s, 
which, before that period, were peaceably received as the laws 
of the land, were then found to be ilU'gal and inconsistent \rilh 
the rights of a free man.—Our tiiimis are becoming still daily 
more enlightened ; general warrants have lately been abolished 
as illegal; and you, Junius, have publicly arraigned the con¬ 
duct of our chief magistrate, with a freedom hitherto unknown. 
A few years ago a jury of your own countrymen would have 
perused your sentiments of their king, with almost the same 
horror and detestation, as they would have read blasphemy 
against their God. You have indeed. Sir, been the greatest rc- 
Ibrmer of our political creed, and I revere you for your en¬ 
larged mind. But, though in general 1 assent to the articles 
of your faith, T cannot entirely agree irith yon in the opinions 
delivered to us, in your letter of the 8th of this month. ^V’hat 
you have there written on the subject of press-warrants, does 
not become your pen. I wish. Sir, for your own honour, you 
would give that matter a second consideration. You say, " I 
see the right (of pressing men into the sea service) founded 
originally upon necessity, which su|>er.sedes all argument. 1 
see it established by usage immemorial, and admitted by more 
than a tacit as.sent of the legislature. I conclude there is no 
remedy, in the nature of tilings, for the grievance complained 

of; 
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i'his is not the case of Press Warrants. They 
have been complained of, questioned, and re¬ 
sisted in a thousand instances j but still the le¬ 
gislature have never interposed, nor has there 
ever been a formal decision against them in any 
of the superior courts. On the contrary, they 

of; for, if there were, it inu&t long since have been redressctl 

-Now really. Sir, this eoncluision is more like the argument 

of a bigotted priest of the church of Rome, than the sound 
reasoning of a prote‘'tant divine. Voii might as well have told 
us to reverence the pope, to believe in traiisubstantiation, and 
to kneel to all the images of the popi‘'h saints; because if it 
were not proper so to tlo, our ancestors would not ha\c done 
so before us. Would you not have been hiughed at if, in the 
debate on the legality of general warrants, you had declared 
there was no rcmetly against them, because, if there were, they 
must long since have been declared illegal? were not general 
w arrants as iiiuch established, by usage iramemonal, as is the 
arbitrary eustoin t)r pressing men } and were they not as an¬ 
ciently admitted hy the tacit assent of the legislature? Surely, 
Sir, if you had been seriously inclined to investigate the truth, 
you would have delivered yourself m a more rational stile. 

A mail of your fertile imagination could easily liave thought 
of a remedy against the grievance complained of, in the custorn 
of pressing men. Yon could have shewn us, that a body of 
seamen, kept in constant pay, was much more neces.sary for 
the defence of this country than a standing army. You could, 
during the peace, have found employment for tho^e seamen in 
the dock yards, in the herring fishery, in the custom-house 
cutters, and m fully manning those inactive men of w-^ar now 
most improperly called guard ships, though originally intended 
to guard our isle. In short. Sir, if those seamen were to do no¬ 
thing during the peace, they would still be more requisite than 
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have been frequently recognized and admitted 
by parliament, and there are judicial opinions 
given in their favour, by judges of the first cha¬ 
racter. Under the various circumstances, stated 
by Junius, he has a right to conclude, for himr 
self that there is no remedy. If you have a 
good one to propose, you may depend upon the 
assistance and applause of Junius. The magis¬ 
trate, who guards the liberty of the individual, 
deserves to be commended. But let him re¬ 
member that it is also his duty to provide for, 
or at least not to hazard the safety of the com¬ 
munity. If, in the case of a foreign war and 
the expectation of an invasion, you would ra¬ 
ther keep your fleet in harbour, than man it by 
pressing Seamen, who refuse the bounty, I have 
done. 

You talk of disbanding the army with won¬ 
derful ease and indifference. If a wiser man 

an army in peace only employed to add force to the preroj^ative 
of the crown. But Junius was not in earnest. He is perhaps 
one of our discarded ministers (or rather one of their secreta¬ 
ries, for ministers rarely write so well.) He expects to be em¬ 
ployed again; and as he may then have occasion for men, sud¬ 
denly to put a fleet to sea, he must not deliver his opinion 
against press-warrants; if it were received, he might hereafter 
find a difficulty to equip his fleet; the remedy, though found 
by him, being not yet applied to the grievance of which the 
nation would complain. 

AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 
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held such language, I should be apt to suspect 
his sincerity. • 

As for keeping up a much greater number of , 
seamen in time of peace, it is not to be done. 
You will oppress the merchant, you will distress 
trade, and destroy the nursery of your seamen. 
He must be a miserable statesman, who volun¬ 
tarily, by the same act, increases the public ex¬ 
pense, and lessens the means of supporting it. ^ 

PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXIII. 


22 October, lT7l. 

A FRIEND of Junius desires it may be 
observed, (in answer to A Barrister at 

The Letter here referred to appeared in the Public Adver¬ 
tiser of Oct. 19, 1771, and is as follows: 

Lord Mansfield defended against Junius and his pairty. 

Junius derives importance from every reply. His pride is 
flattered by the number of his opponents; and even detection 
itself is a triumph to a man who has no honour, no fame to 
lose. In the absence of all character, he enjoys the security 
which others owe to a reputation invulnerable on every side ; 
and he is singularly independent of rebuke, under the unparal¬ 
lelled depravity of his mind.—But there are charges which 
require an answer, notwithstanding the discredit, which is an¬ 
nexed to them, on account of the quarter from which they 
come. Junius is not more wicked, than some of his readers 
are credulous: and this consideration was the sole inducement 

C C 
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r. That the fact of Lord Mansfield’s having 
ordered a juryman to be passed by (which poor 
Zeno never heard of) is now formally admitted. 

to the following dispassionate answer to his late Attack upon a 
great law Lord, wh«> is an ornament to the present age. 

The charge that his Lordship challenged a juror, is 2X onct 
imposbihlc and absurd. It ansirers itself, and bears the lie on 
its face.—But Junius may found his accusation upon a misre¬ 
presented fact: A juryman, about fifteen years ago, for a sus¬ 
picion conceived ujion something which happened in Court, 
was passed by with flic acijuiesceucc and consent of the coun¬ 
sel on both sides. JNcither of the parties complained. A factious 
attorney, to gam consequence to himself, began to mutter. He 
met with no encouragement, and he dropt the affair. Junius 
ought to know, that jurors arc passed by, w'ith the acquiescence 
of both parties, without a. formal challenge. Without the con¬ 
sent of both, it cannot bi* done. Such a measure would be a 
viis-irial; and, upon motion, would be set aside of course by 
the court. But when the parties arc satisfied, nobody else Iia> 
any right to eom])lain. 

IJis Lordship has destroyed the liberty of the press : Junius, 
in Ins charge, gives himself the he. No writer ever used the 
libcrtjl^ ol the press with such unrestrained freedom as him¬ 
self : no times were I'vcr so much marked as the present, with 
public scurrility and detamation. A reply to the charge is in 
tvay column of every paper. J’hey are the most dangerous 
enemies, who abuse the liberty of the press like Junius and his 
adherents. 

His Lordship, not content with destroying the liberty of tlie 
press, has, if we believe Junius, restrained the power of Juries.-— 
Juries, it has never yet been doubted, have a power of doing 
cither rij^ht or wrong, according to their will and pleasure. 
The only question is, by what rules should they govern them¬ 
selves, if they mean to do right. Till the year 1730, there was 


some 
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When Mt. Benson*^ name 'was called, Lord 
Mamjield was observed to flush in the face, (a 
signal of guilt not uncommon with him) and 

some doubt, whether the constniction of a libel was not a ques* 
tion of law: but in Franklin’s trial, the rule, which has been 
invariably ever since followed, was admitted by Lord Hard¬ 
wick, then Attorney General, agreed to by eminent counsel on 
the other side, and adopted by the court. Lord Mansfield made 
a late opinion of the court very public, undoubtedly with a 
view, that It should be taken up constitutionally in parliament, 
by those who pretended to difll r from him in opinion, by a 
hill, in the progress of which the matter might be discussed> 
with the assistance of the judges. It was in this light under¬ 
stood ; and the most considerable part of those who differed 
from that opinion in the House of Commons being clear, that 
there was no colour for a declaratory law, moved for a bill to 
make a law for the future, which was rcjecti d. The enormous 
crime trumped up by JuNios-and his party then is, that a 
judge tells the jury w’hat, in Ins opinion, the law is, and leaves 
them afterwards to do as they plcjise, without interposition 
If he thinks his opinion right, as he most certainly does, it is 
not in his power to do otherwise; and he ?nust repeat thft^ame 
conduct, whenever a similar case conies before him. 

Junius next affirms, that “ to save the King’s brother, 
I/)rd Mansfield declared that, in a verdict for criminal conver¬ 
sation, a man of the first ijuality is iVititled to no greater da¬ 
mages than the meanest mechanic.”—I have talked with some 
who attended the trial, I have read the spurious accounts of it 
in print. We know how falsely and ignorantly such notes arc 
taken, even when the writers mean no harm. They are gene¬ 
rally unintelligible till they are corrected by the persons con¬ 
cerned. But I suspect, that malice joined issue with blunder, 
in what is made Lord Mansfield’s opinion. It is full of nonsense, 
contradictory and manifestly imperfect. Much depends upon 
a word or two, a restriction or a qualification. The published 

C c 2 ©pinion 
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cried out, pass him by. This I take to be some- 
thing more than a peremptory challenge. It is 
an unlawful command^ without any reason assign- 

opinion makes Lord Mansfield tell the jury that the measure 
of damages must be formed, from all the circumstances of the 
case taken together. In another place, it makes him state many 
of the circumstances and say, they are not at all material with¬ 
out any restriction or qualification. But the scope and occa¬ 
sion of the direction are very plain, in whatever words the di¬ 
rection itself was expressed. 

very eminent and able counsel had, with a torrent of elo¬ 
quence, applied to the passions of the jury. lie laboured, with 
great art and address, to carry them, it is impossible to say 
where, merely on account of the rank and situation of the par¬ 
ties. Tlie Duke of York, he informed the jury, recovered one 
hundred thoiLsand pounds against a man for calling him a 
papist, which was no additional damage to his character, foi- all 
England knew him to be actually a papist. If therefore, con¬ 
tinued the counsel, the King’s brother recovered so much, the 
rule should be reciprocal, and the defendant ought to pay 
much more, as the injury was greater. The learned counsel 
judi^usly passed over the many cases in England—of a Duke 
of ^WJblk, a Duke of Beaufort, a Duke of Grafton, and many 
other peers, who had recovered moderate damages from men 
of fortune. But he rested on an Irish case, of which he stated 
no circumstances, where the rule was to give such damages as 
should min the defendant. He, therefore, contended for an 
exorbitant verdict, by way of punishment. 

It was the indispensable duty of the judge to extricate the 
matter from the passions of the jury, worked up and biassed 
by inflammatory eloquence, that powerful instrument of de¬ 
ceit, and to bring it back to their cool and sound judgments. 
They were, therefore, told that damages are by way of retribu¬ 
tion or compensation to the plaintifl' for the injury, and to be 

• estimated 
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ed. Thsit the counsel did not resist, is true ; bul 
this might happen either from inadvertence, or 
a criminal complaisance to Lord Mansfield.— 
You Barristers are too apt to be civil to my Lord 
Chief Justice, at the expense of your clients. 

estimated from all the circiunstances. The rank and situa¬ 
tion of the parties were not of tliemselves decisive. A peer, 
under some circumstances, may he iiilitlcd to less damages for 
this injury than a tradc.sinan under other circumstances : That 
it might be just, in certain situations, to give small damages^br 
tiiis injury against a defendant of great wealth, and in other 
situations to give ten thousand pounds against a person of low 
degree. Even from tlie spurious opinion published, the case 
ajipears to have been left to the jury, upon all the circum¬ 
stances, without a single remark on any of them, without a word 
of alleviation. No cases were mentioned where moderate da¬ 
mages had been given to peers of the liigliest rank for tins in¬ 
jury against persons of great fortune. 

The next charge of Junius and his party against the noble 
J.ord is, “ that he has changed the system of jurisprudence.^’ 
—The uncandid party do not recollect that Lord Mansfield 
has had three assistants most eminent for knowledge inte¬ 
grity. The only change we of Weslminsttr-liall eitlicr know 
or have heard of is, that the decisions inform and satisfy the 
bar: that hitherto no one has been reverfsed, and, which is a 
main point to the suitor, and perhaps new, there is no delay .— 
Since Lord Mansfield sat there, the business, which flows into 
that channel, and leaves every other almost dry, is increased 
beyond belief. I ha\e been assured, that besides all the other 
business, there are not fewer than seven or eight hundred 
causes entered every year at the sittings before his Lordship 
for London and Middlesex. It is at once unjust and uncandid 
to take from him all merit, while he goes through the iinmense 
fatigue which arises from a high reputation. 


As 
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2". Junius did never say that Lord Mans¬ 
field had destroyed the liberty of the press. 
“ That his Lordship has laboured to destroy 
that his doctrine is an attack upon the liberty of 
the press,—that it is an invasion of the right of 
juries,” are the propositions maintained by Ju¬ 
nius. His opponents never answer him in point, 
for they never meet him fairly upon his own 
ground. 

to Lord Chatham's cause, the malevolent writer has sat 
down to invent a lie, without giving himself the trouble to in¬ 
quire into what passed in public upon that subject. I, as many 
more of the profession, attended that cause. Lord Mansfield 
moved the question, which was put to the judges, penned with 
a view to that point, upon which, it appeared afterwards, he 
thought the cause depended. Though it had been argued, 
both above and below, upon another point, the judges consi- 
dei ed the point on which it had been argued. They were di¬ 
vided and prepared to give different opinions. Lord Mansfield, 
apprized of the disagreement among the judges, suggested that 
point upon which he tliought the cause turned, be the other as it 
might* He proposed to the judges to consider it in that light. 
The house was adjourned expressly for this purpose; and when 
the judges came to consider tlie cause on the point suggested 
by Lord Mansfield, they were unanimous; which terminated 
the cause, whatever the law might be upon the other point on 
which it was decided below. The allegation, that Lord Mans¬ 
field made the decree for the commissioners, bears on its face 
the marks of a palpable falsehood. It is a mere invention of 
Junius; never mentioned, never suspected by any other wri¬ 
ter, I am convinced, both from the delicacy of the commis¬ 
sioners and that of bis Lordship, that not a single word ever 
passed between them on the subject. 

Temple, Oct. 16. a barrister at law. 


EDIT. 
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3®. Lord Mantfield*^ policy, in endeavour¬ 
ing to screen his unconstitutional doctrines be¬ 
hind an act of the legislature, is easily under^^ 
stood.-r-Let every Englishman stand upon his 
guard;—the right of Junes to return a general 
verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is a part of our 
constitution. It stands in no need of a bill, eitlier 
enacting or declaratory, to conlirin it*. 

4°. With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it is 
pleasant to observe that the doctrine attributed 
by Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted V 
Zeno, and directly defended. The Barrister has 
not the assurance to deny it flatly, but he evades 
the charge and softens the doctrine bv such 
poor, contemptible quibbles, as cannot impose 
upon the meanest understanding. 

5°. The quantity of business in the Cmirt of 
King's Bench proves nothing but the litigious 
spirit of the people, arising from the great in¬ 
crease of wealth and commerce. These how¬ 
ever are now upon the decline, and will soon 
leave nothing but Iwuo suits behind them. When 
Junius affirms that Lord Mansfield has laboured 
to alter the system of jurisprudence, in the court 
where his Lordship presides, he speaks to those, 

* This subject was agitated in the House of Commons, in 
the spring' of the year 1771, on the motion of Mr. Dow deswell 
for leave to bring in an enacting bill; which was rejected, for 
the reasons assigned in the note to p. 170 of this vul. edit. 
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who are able to look a little farther than tlie 
vulgar. Besides that the multitude are easily 
deceived by tlie imposing names of equity and 
substantial justice j it does not follow that a judge, 
who introduces into his court new modes of pro¬ 
ceeding, and new principles of law, intends, m 
every instance^ to decide unjustly. Why should 
he, where he has no interest?—We say that 
Lord Mansfield is a bad man^ and a judge; 

—but we do not say that he is a mere devil. Our 
adversaries would fain reduce us to the difficulty 
of proving too much.—This artifice however 
shall not avail him. The truth of the matter is 
plainly this. When Lord Mansfield has suc¬ 
ceeded in his scheme of changing a court of 
common law to a court of equity^ he will have it in 
his power to do injustice whenever he thinks pro¬ 
per, This, though a wicked purpose, is neither 
absurd nor unattainable. 

6®. The last paragraph, relative to Lord 
Chatham'^ cause cannot be answered. It partly 
refers to facts, of too secret a nature to be ascer¬ 
tained, and partly is unintelligible. “ Upon one 
point, the cause is decided against Lord Chat¬ 
ham.—Upon another point, it is decided for 
him.*'—Both the law and the language are well 
suited to a Barrister! —If I have any guess at 
this honest gentleman’s meaning, it is, that, 
“ whereas the commissioners of the Great Seal 
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saw the question in a point of view unfavourable 
to Lord Chai/uim, and decreed accordingly,'— 
Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love and kindness 
to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place it in a 
point of view more favourable to the appellant^* 
—Credat Judcms Apella .—So curious an asser¬ 
tion would stagger the faith of iV/r. Sylva» 


LETTER LXIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 2 November, 1771. 

We are desired to make the following 
declaration, in behalf of Junius, upon three ma¬ 
terial points, on which his opinion has been mis* 
taken, or misrepresented. 

1°, Junius considers the right of taxing the 
colonies, by an act of* the British legislature, as a 
sjyeculative right merely, never to be exerted, nor 
ever to be renounced. To his judgment it ap¬ 
pears plain, “ That the general reasonings, 
which were employed against that power, went 
directly to our whole legislative right, and that 
one part of it could not be yielded to such argu¬ 
ments, without a virtual surrender of all the rest.’’ 

2°. Tliat, with regard to press-warrants, his 
argument should be taken in his own words, and 
answered strictly j—that comparisons may some¬ 
times illustrate, but prove nothing j and that, in 

6 
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this case, an appeal to the passions is unfair and 
unnecessary. Junius feels and acknowledges 
the evil in the most express terms, and will shew 
himself ready to concur in any rational plan, that 
may prov ide for the liberty of the individual, 
without hazarding the safety of the community. 
At the same time, he expects that the evil, such 
as it is, be not exaggerated or misrepresented. 
In general, it is unjust that, when the rich 
man contributes his wealth, the poor man should 
serve the state in person ;—otherwise the latter 
contributes nothing to the defence of that law 
and constitution, from which he demands safety 
and protection. But the question does not lie 
between r/c/i and poor. The laws of England 
make no such distinctions. Neither is it true 
that the poor man is torn from the care and sup¬ 
port of a wife and family, helpless without him. 
The single question is, whether the seaman *, in 
times of public danger, shall serve the merchant 
or the state, in that profession to which he Avas 
bred, and by the exercise of Avhich alone he can 
honestly support himself and his family.—Gene¬ 
ral arguments against the doctrine of necessity^ 
and the dangerous use that may be made of it, 
are of no weight in this particular case. Neces- 

* 1 confine myself btnctly to seamen ;—if any others are 
pressed, it is a gross abuse, which the mag-istrates can and 
should coiTect. 
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sity includes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it 
is so, it creates a law, to which all positive laws, 
and all positive rights must give way. In this 
sense the levy of ship-money by the King's war¬ 
rant was not necessary^ because the business 
might have been as well or better done by parlia¬ 
ment. If the doctrine, maintained by Junius, 
be confined within this limitation, it will go but 
very little way in support of arbitrary power. 
That the King is to jtulge of the occasion, is no 
objection, unless we are told how it can possibly 
be otherwise. There are other instances, not 
less important in the exercise, nor less dangerous 
in the abuse, in which the constitution relies 
entirely upon the King’s judgment. The exe¬ 
cutive power proclaims war and peace, binds the 
nation by treaties, orders general embargoes, and 
imposes quarantines, not to mention a multitude 
of prerogative writs, which, tJiough liable to the 
greatest abuses, were never disputed. 

S\ It has been urged, as a reproach to Ju¬ 
nius, that he has not delivered an opinion upon 
Ihe Game Laws, and particularly the late Do^-act, 
But Junius thinks he has much greater reason to 
complain, that he is never assisted by those, who 
are able to assist him, and that almost the whole 
labour of the press is thrown upon a single hand, 
from which a discussion of every public question 
whatsoever is unreasonably expected. He is not 
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paid for his labour, and certainly has a right to 

choose his employment.-As to the Game 

Laws^ he never scrupled to declare his opinion, 
that they are a species of the Forest La’vds^ that 
they are oppressive to the subject, and that the 
spirit of them is incompatible with legal liberty: 
—tha^ the penalties, imposed by these laws, bear 
no proportion to the nature of the offence, that 
the mode of trial and the degree and kind of 
evidence necessary to convict, not only deprive 
the subject of all the benefits of a trial by jury, 
but are in themselves too summary, and to the 
last degree arbitrary and oppressive. That, in 
particular, the late acts to prevent dog-stealing, 
or killing game between sun and sun, are dis¬ 
tinguished by their absurdity, extravagance, and 
pernicious tendency. If these terms are weak, 
or ambiguous, in what language can Junius ex¬ 
press. himself?—It is no excuse for Lord Mans- 
field to say that he happened to be absent when 
these bills passed the House of Lords. It- was 
his duty to be present. Such bills could never 
have passed the House of Commons without his 
‘knowledge. But we very well know by what 
rule he regulates, his attendance. When that 
order was made in the House of Lords in the 
case of Lord Pomfret^^ at which every English- 

* A case brought by Lord Pomfret before the house^ from 
one of the inferior courts, in reference to a tract of ground, 

claimed 
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man shudders, my honest Lord Man^ld found 
himself, by mere accident^ in tlie court of King's 
Bench.—Otherwise, he would have done won¬ 
ders in defence of law and property 1 The pitiful 
evasion is adapted to the character. But Ju¬ 
nius will never justify himself, by the example ol’ 
this bad man. The distinction between^ 

*wrong and avoiding to do right belongs to Lord 
Mansfield. Junius disclaims it. 


LETTER LXV. 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

2 November, 1771. 

At the intercession of three of your 
countrymen, you have bailed a man, who, I pre¬ 
sume, is also a Scotchman, and whom the Lord 
Mayor of London had refused to bail *, I do not 

claimed by the parish in which he resided, as common land, 
but maintained by his Lordship to be a part of his own free¬ 
hold. EDIT. 

* In explanation of this assertion, the Editor extracts the 
following paragraph from the Public Advertiser, Oct. 20.1771- 
Yesterday application was made to the Lord Mayor, by 
the friends of John Eyre, Esq. committed on the oaths of Tho¬ 
mas Fielding, William Holder, William Payne, and William 
Nash, for feloniously stealing eleven quires of writing paper. 
The circumstances were so strong against the prisoner, on 
whom the goods were found, and no defence whatever being 
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mean to enter into an examination of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conduct; but confining 
myself strictly to the fact, I affirm, that you have 
done that, which by law you were not warranted 
to do. The thief was taken in the theft j—the 
stolen goods were found upon him, and he made 
no defence. In these circumstances, (the truth 
of which You dare not deny, because it is of pub¬ 
lic notoriety) it could not stand indifferent whe¬ 
ther he was guilty or not, much less could there 
be any presumption of his innocence; and, in 
these circumstances, I affirm, in contradiction to 
YOU, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, that, 
by the laws of England, he was 7iot bailable. If 
ever Mr, Eyre should be brought to trial*, we 


set up l>y him before tlic inagi.^trate who made the commit¬ 
ment that the Lord Mayor refused fo bail him. The Aider- 
man who committed him, had before refused to bail him, as it 
was alledged that no instance whatever had been known of a 
person being bailed under such circumstances. Mr. Eyre was 
however bailed yesterday by Lord Mansfield, himself in only 
3001 and three Scottish securities in 100/. each, a Kinloch, 
Farquar, and Innis. Eyre has since made his escape, edit. 

The facts of the case were as follow : On the Snd of 
Oct. 1771, Eyre was committed to Wood-street Compter, by 
Mr Alderman Halifax, for privately stealing out of a room at 
Guildhall three quires of writing paper, which were found, upon 
him; on searching his lodg.ngs, there were discovered, in a 
box, eight quires more of the same sort of paper, which had 
been marked private^ lor the di.-covery of the thief. Eyre 
had attended at tlie justice-room for a considerable time under 

the 


7 
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shall hear what You have to sav for Yourself; 
and I pledge myself, before God and my countiy, 
in proper time and place to make good my 
charge against you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXVI. 

FOR THE PL'llLlC ADVERTE^ER. 

yoz'crnhcr, 1771 . 

JuNTUs entrup'cs to make scood his 
charge against Lord Chief Justice Maihjield, 
some time before the meeting of parliament, in 
order that the House of Commons ma>", it' they 
think proper, make it one article in the impeach¬ 
ment of the said Lord Chi^'Justice. 


the pretence of learning the busincs'; of a magistrate, to which 
situation, he said, he shortly expected to be appointed. On 
the day preceding the date of this letter, he surrendered him¬ 
self at the Old Bailey to take his trial for stealing the paper, to 
which charge he pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the court. He was sentenced to he traiisj)orted. 
This sordid WTetch was asserted at the time of committing so 
miserable a theft, to be worth at least thirty thousand pounds. 
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LETTER LXVII. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DURE OF GRAFTOK*. 

28 Jffovemher, nil. 

What is the reason, my Lord, that, 
when almost every man in the kingdom, with¬ 
out distinction of principles or party, exults in 
the ridiculous defeat of Sir James Lowthert, 
when good and bad men unite in one common 
opinion of that baronet, and triumph in his dis¬ 
tress, as if the event (without any reference to 


* This letter, as the author declares in Private Letter, No. 44. 
was written in consequence of a communication from Garrick 
to Ramus, and from the latter to the King, that Junius would 
write no more; and hence the questions in the concluding pa-> 
ragraph. The words of the author arc, David Garrick has 
literally forced me to break my resolution of w'riting no more,^* 
for the subsequent letter addressed to Lord Mansfield was com¬ 
pleted some time previous to the date of this Letter, as may 
be seen in Private Letter, No. 40. where, and in that which fol¬ 
lows it, will be found an explanation of the curious circum¬ 
stance of the communication to the King, the author’s early 
knowledge of the fact, and a copy of the very severe letter 
that lie sent to Mr. Garrick, iu consequence of the informa¬ 
tion which he had given to Mr. Ramus, edit. 

t He refers to the case of Lowthcr against the Duke of Port¬ 
land, in the contest concerning Inglew'ood Forest, &c. in Cum¬ 
berland. See the detail and determination of the dispute (which 
last had now just taken place) in note to p. 329 oflliis vctame. 


EDIT. 
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vice or virtue) were interesting to human* na¬ 
ture, your Grace alone should appear so misera¬ 
bly depressed and afflicted ? In such universal 
joy, I know not where you ^vill look for a com¬ 
pliment of condolence, unless you^appeal to the 
tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradshaw. 
That cream-coloured gentleman’s tears*, aftect- 
ing as they are, carry consolation along with 
them. He licver weeps, but, like an April 
shower, with a lambent ray of sunshine upon 
his countenance. From the feelings of honest 
men, upon this joyful occasion, I do not mean 
to draw any conclusion to your Grace. They 
naturally rejoice, when they see a signal instance 
of tyranny resisted with success;—of treachery 
exposed to the derision of the world ;—an infa¬ 
mous informer defeated, and an impudent "robber 
dragged to the public gibbet.—But, in the other 
class of mankind, I own I expected to meet the 
Duke of Grafton, Men, who have no regard 
for justice, nor any sense of honour, seem as 
heartily pleased with Sir James 'Lowther’s well 
deserved punishment, as if it did not constitute 
an example against themselves. The unhappy 
Baronet has no friends, even among those who 
resemble him. You, my Lord,'are not yet reduced,^ 
to so deplorable a state of dereliction. Every 
villain in the kingdom is your friend; and, in 

^ See Vol. III. Miscellaneous Letter lxxi. edit. 

« 

VOL. II. D D 
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compliment to such amity, I think you should 
suffer your dismal countenance to cKar up. Be¬ 
sides, my -Lord, I am a little an'xioils for the 
consistency of your character. Tou Violate your 
own rules of decorum, when ypu do not insult 
the man whom you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now 
to have begun its progress. Deliberate treachery 
entails punishment upon the traitbr. There is 
no possibility of escaping it, even in the highest 
rank to which the consent of society can exalt 
the meanest and worst of men. ' The forced, 
unnatural union of Luttrell and Middlesex was 
an omen of another unnatural union, by which 
indefeasible infamy is attached to the house of 
Brunswick. If one of those acts was virtuous 
and honourable, the best of princes, I thank 
God, is happily rewarded for it by the other.— 
Your Grace, it has been said^ had; some sliare in 
recommending Colonel Luttrell to the King 
or wks it only the gentle Bradshaw, who made 
himself answerable for the good behaviour of his 
friend ? An intimate connection ha^ long sub¬ 
sisted between him and the worthy Lord Irnham. 
It arose from a fortunate similarity of principles, 
cemented by the constatit mediation of their 
common friend Miss Davis*. 

« It 

, ' *4 TJ 

* There is a certain family in this country, on which nature 
seems to have entailed m hereditary, basBness jof dit^JOsiUon. 
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Yet Icpi^s^l should be,sorry tliat the op- 
p^^rip||s of t^lis mE^tch should reach be- 

ypud a better, reasou 

A»4lak-ks CfeSr Iiii^oi^-^ll^ been known, the son has regularly 
improved upon the n6e6 of hil father, and Ims taken care to 
tr^mitth^^ure and iindimimshed mto die bosom of lii!» 
successOT. , In the senate, tlieir abihties have confined them to 
tho^ huml^e, sordid services, m which the scavengers of the 
irilnistfy are usudlly employed. But in the meinoir'> of pri- 
\ ate treachery, they stand first and unrivalled. Hie following 
story wdl serve to illustrate the character of this respectable 
family, and to convince the world that the present possessoi.^ 
has as clear a title to the infamy of his ancestors, as he has to 
their estate. It desencs to be recorded for the curios.ity of 
the fact, and should be giicn to the public as a warning to 
every holiest member of society 

'P;ie presei;ii laird Imham, who is now in the decline of life, 
lately cultivated tfie acquaintance of a younger brother of a 
family, with which he had lived in some degree of intimacy 
and friendship. The young man had long been the dupe of a 
most uhhkppy attachment to a common prostitute. His friends 
and i^ly^oiid foresaw the consequences of this connection, and 
did every puog that depended upon them to save him from 
ruin. But he a friend in Lord Irnham, whose advice ren¬ 
dered all their eiiileavours ineffectual. This hoary letcher, not 
rontCittedWith the enjo3rmentof his friends mistress, [the no¬ 
torious Folly Davis, mentioned in the letter above] was liase 
enougit to take^ advantage of the imsstons and folly of a young 
man, and |^r^dcd him tavniarry her. He descended even, 
to perform the office of father to the prostitute He gave her - 
to Ins friend, leaving tlie kingdom, 

and the next night lay with her himself. 

Whethetf the depravity of the human heart can produce any 
thin<r more bas^ and detestable than this fact, must be len un- 

D D 2 determined. 
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than ever to pray for the long life of the best of 
princes, and tlic welfare of his royal is^uet^t 
will not mix any thing ominous with, my prayers j 
—but let parliament look to it.—A Luttrell shall 
never succeed to the crown of England*.—If 
the hereditary virtues of the family deserve a 
kingdom, Scotland will be a proper retreat for 
them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of 
the goodness of Providence. The just law of 
retaliation has at last overtaken the little, con¬ 
temptible tyrant of the North. To this son-in- 
law of your dearest friend the Earl of Bute, you 
meant to transfer the Duke of Portland’s pro- 
pertyt*, and you hastened the grant, with an 
expedition unknown to the Treasury, that he 
might Jiave it time enough to give a decisive 
turn to the election for the county. The im¬ 
mediate consequence of this flagitious robbery 
was, that he lost the election, which you meant 
to insure to him, and with such signal circum¬ 
stances of scorn, reproach and in^lt, (to say 

determinecl, until the &on shall arrive at his father's age- and 
experience, acthor. . * 

This note appeared in the Public Advertiser, April 7, 1769, 
under the signature of Recens. edit. 

* The Buke of Cumberland was now married to Mrs. Hor¬ 
ton, Colonel Luttrell’s sister. See Miscellaneous Letters, Noi cii.' 

EDIT. 

t l^e note to p. 3!5?9 of this volume. 


EDIT. 
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nothing of the general exultation of all parties) 
as, (excepting the King’s brother-in-law Colonel 
Luttrdl*, and old Simon his fatlier-in-law) hardly 
ever upon a gentleman in this country.—In 
the eyent, he loses the very property, of which 
he thought he liad gotten possession; and after 
an expense, which would have paid the value of 
the land in question twenty times over.—Tlic 
forms of yillany, you see, are necessary to its 
success. Hei;eafter you will act with greater 
circumspection, and not drive so directly to your 
object. To snatch a grace^ beyond the reach of 
common treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, docs not your 
conscious heart inform you, that the justice of 
retribution begins to operate, and that it may 
soon approach your person ?—Do you think that 
Junius has renounced the Middlesex election ?— 
Or that the King’s timber sliall be rctiiscd to the 
Royal Navy with impunityt?—Or that you shall 
hear no more of the sale of that patent to Mr. 
HinCf which you endeavoured to skreen by 
suddenly dropping your prosecution of Samuel 

* See Miscellaneous Letters, No. cii. Our author thus de- 
nomiiifttes his Majesty, because by the marriage of Liittreirs 
sister, Mrs. Horton, with the Duke of Cuml>erland, Luttrell 
was leg^ally become brother-in-law to the king’s brother; as 
wasXattrt^s father, father-in-law to him. edit. 

t See note to p. 337 of this volume, edit. 
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raughan*^ the Tulea^ainst him%as made 
absolute ? 1 bdiievp mdeedr theteraisodf^^ri^ 9 udi 
an iojHance in all the history^of jnegatiVeliinl- 
{Ludence.—But it shall not save.yoiL' Tbftisrc^ 
sunshine you live in, is a prelude,tflry;<»urdissolu> 
tion. When you are ripe, you shall bfe fdudked. 




P. S. I beg you will convey to qur gr^iops 
master my humble congratulations upon the glo¬ 
rious success of peerages and pensions, so la¬ 
vishly distributed as the rewards of h:ish virtue. 


LETTER LXVUI. **' ' 

ro LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MArNSEpLD. 

21 

I HAVE undertaken to prove thiatiiwhen^ at 
the intercession of three of your countrymen, 
you bailed John Eyre^ you did that, 
law you were not warranted to do^ andi^La 
felon, under the circumstances, of bemgi taken 
in the Jact^ with the etolm goo<h up&k hm^Md 
making no dejence, is not bailable by daws of 
England* Your learned advocates. ha$le inter¬ 
preted this charge into a denial that«tfae court of 

^ * See Letter xxxiij. ante p. 53^ an^I^ivate ^tter^ No^ 17- 
Sfor the ^particulars of J^e transaction ikere^uddd tl». 
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King’s Bench, or the judges of that court dur¬ 
ing the vacadoD, have auy greater authorliy to 
baiL for ciiminal ofiences, than a justice of 
peace. With the instance-before me, 1 anvsiq)- 
posed to question your power of doing wrong, 
and>^to deny the existence of a power at^the 
same moment that I arraign the illegal exercise 
of it. But the opinions of such men, whetlier 
wilfiil in dieir malignity, or sincere in tlieir ig¬ 
norance, Jire unworthy of my notice. You, 
Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so, and 
I proHHse you, your cause requires an abler 
defence.—am now to make good my charge 
against you. However dull my argument, the 
subject of. it is interesting. I shall be honoured 
with the attention of the public, and have a 
right to demand the attention of the legislature. 
Supported, as I am, by the whole body of the 
criminal Jaw of England, I have no doubt of 
estahli^h^g my charge. If, on your part, you 
should have no plain, substantial defence, but 
should endeavour to shelter yourself under the 
evasion of a practising lawyer, oi 
undoc the mto insulting assertion of power 
witlmutdfight, the reputation you pretend to-is 
gmtie^finr ever. ;^you stand degraded fi om the 
sr^specLand autlmiity of your office, and are.^po 
longer dejure^ Lord Chief Justice of England. 
HSuTs ieffer, my Lord, is addressed, not so much 
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to ^024, pi|;blic.s rI'eaJBede»;3r<3fla!ar^^ 

and quick in apprehension^ few argiiincnts are ^ 
hecessaj^ to satisfy you, that you have done 
tlmt, which by law you were not Warranted to 
do. Your conscience already tells you, that 
you have sinned against knowledge, and that 
whatever defence-you make con||^dicts., your 

own internal conviction. But other Inen, are 

« 

willing enough to take the law upon trust. 
They rely upon authority, because they are 
too indolent to search for information; or, 
conceiving that there is some mystery in the 
laws of their country, which lawyers are only 
qualified to explain, they distrust their judgment, 
and voluntarily renounce the right of thinking 
for themselves. With all the evidence of history 
before them, from Tresillmi to Jefferies, from 
Jefferies to Mansfield^ they will not believe it 
possible that a learned judge can act in direct 
contradiction to those laws, which he is sup¬ 
posed to have made the study of his life, and 
which he has sworn to administer faithfully. 
Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
this age. Yet some men are bigoted in politics 
who are infidels in religiondo not despair of 
making them ashamed of their credulity- . 

The charge I brought against you is ex¬ 
pressed in terms guarded and well considered. 
They do not deny the strict power of the judges 
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not baikbJ^b^i^i justice it^f"jp^ lioPsreplcVi- 
sable b^r the* combion writ, or ew ojj^cm^by the- 
Sheri#i I ;^II kneW'the practice of the court, 
and by what legal rules it ought to be directed. 
But far from meaning to soften or diminish the 
fbree of thofi^ terms 1 have made use of, I now 
go beyond them, and affirm, 

I. Thak the superior power of bailing for 
felony, claimed by the court of King’s Bench, 
is founded upon the opinion of lawyers, and the 
practice of the court;—that the assent of the 
legislature to this power is merely negative, and 
that it is not supported by any positive provision 
in any statute whatsoever.—If it be, produce 
the statute. 

II. Admitting that the judges of the court 
of King’s Bench are vested with a discretionary 
.power to examine and judge of circumstances 
and allegations, which a justice of peace is not 
permitted to consider, I affirm, that the judges, 
in the use and application of that discretionary 
power, are as strictly bound by the spirit, 
intent, and meaning, as the justice of peace is 
by the words of the legislature. Favourable 
.circumsfanccs, alledged before the judge, may 
justify, a^ doubt whether the prisoner be guilty or 
not; and where the guilt is doubtful, a 
sumption of innocence shoulcL in general, be 
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admitted. But, when any such probable cir¬ 
cumstances are alledged, they alter the state 
and ccmdition of the prisoner. He is no longer 
that alUbut^mvicted felon, whom the law intends, 
and who by law is not bailable at alL If no 
circumstanpes whatsoever are alledged in his 
favour;—^if no allegation whatsoever be made 
to lessen the force of that evidence,; which the 
law annexes to a positive charge of felbny, and 
particularly to the fact of being taken *mith the 
maner^ I then say that the Lord Chief Justiqe 
of England has no more right to bail him than 
a justice of peacp. The discretion «6f an English 
judge is not of mere will and pleasure; it is not 
arbitrary;—it is not capricious ; but, as that 
■great lawyer, (whose authority I: wish you 
respected half as much as I do) truly says 
‘VDiscretion, taken as it ought to be,ris^ dis- 
cerneire per legem quid sit justum. If it be not 
dii’ected by the right line of the law^ it is a 
crooked cord, and appeareth to be unlawful.*’*^— 
If j discretion were arbitrary in the judge, he 
j^iight introduce whatever novelties he thought 
proper.; but, «ays Lord Coke, «Novelties, 
-without wlirrant of precedents, are not r to be 
allowed i) some certain rules are to he followed; 
^Q.id(tquid judkis authoritati su^icityr, nxmtati 
non stil^itVT * and this sound doctrine ia .^p- 

- * 4 4l. 66. . - ^ ' 

Q> 
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« coutt cditifessedly 
arbiti^iJ^^iKiKyoW'Md^ the authority of 

thii# lU^'i you. shall have all the advantage 

hia quhion,-wherever it appears to'favcwr 
you* Eiiceptiiig the plain, .express meaniiig of 
the IcgWatuit, to which all fdvateopiuiaBamust 
give way, I»de^re no better judge between us 
than Lord Coke. 

HI. I s^rm that, according to the obvious, 
indisputable meaning of the legislature, re¬ 
peatedly expressed, a person positively charged 
with filoniousl^ steaUng and taken in jlagranie 
delkio, with the stolen goods upon him, is mt 
bailable. The law considers him as differing in 
nothing from a convict, but in tlie fbnn of 
conviction, and (whatever a corrupt judge may 
do) will accept of no security, but the confine¬ 
ment of his body within four walls. I know it 
has been alledged in your favour, that you have 
often bailed for murdei-s, rapes, and other 
manifest crimes. Without questioning the fact, 
I shall not admit that you are to be justified by 
your own example. If that were a protection to 
you, where is the crime that, as a judge, ;j^ou 
might'not now securely commit ? ^ut neither 
shall 1 sbffer myself to^ be drawn aside from my 
present mgument, nor you to profit by ^our 
own wrong. To 'prove the meaning and-intent 
of the legislature will require a minute and 
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tedious deduction. To investigate a question of 
law demands some labour and attention, though 
very little genius or sagacity. As a practical 
projessioti^ the study of the law requires but a 
moderate portion of abilities. Hie learning of 
a pleader is usually upon a level with his 
integrity. The indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong contracts the understanding, while 
it corrupts the heart. Subtlety is soon mistaken 
lor wisdom, and impunity lor virtue. If there 
be any instances upon record, as some there 
are undoubtedly, of genius and morality united 
in a lawyer, they are distinguished by their sin¬ 
gularity, and ojieratc as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. 
This is no light matter, nor is it any more sus¬ 
ceptible of ornament, than the conduct of Lord 
Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bail in charges of felony, has 
been exactly ascertained by acts of the legisla¬ 
ture, it is at present of little consequence to 
enquire how it stood at common law, before the 
statute of Westminster. And yet it is worth 
the reader’s attention to obseiwe, how nearly, 
in the ideaai^of our ancestors, the circumstance 
of being taken with the manor approached to the 
conviction of the felon *. It “ fixed the authori¬ 
tative stamp of verisimilitude upon the accusa- 

* Blackstone, 4 . 303 . 
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tion, and by the common law,'when a thief was 
taken mane?^ (that is, with the thing stolen 

Upon him, m mami) he might, so detected 
flagrante delicto^ be brought into court, ar¬ 
raigned and tried, wifl/out hidicimcnt ; as, by the 
Danish law, he might be taken and hanged upon 
the spot, without accusation or trial.*^ It will 
soon appear that our statute law, in this belialf, 
though less summary in point of proceeding, is 
directed by the same spirit, in one instance, 
the very form is adhered to. In ollenccs relating 
to the forest, if a man was taken with mV, or 
venison *, it was declared to be equivalent to 
indictment. To enable the reader to judge for 
himself, I shall slate, in due order, the sevTral 
statutes relative to bail in criminal cases, or as 
,much of them as may be material to the point 
in question, omitting suj)er/luous words. If I 
misrepresent, or do not quote with fidelity, it 
wiU not be difficult to detect me. 

t The statute of Westminster the first, in 
1275 , sets forth that, “ Forasmuch as Sheriffs 
and others, who have taken and kept in prison 
persons detected of leJony, and incontinent 
have left out by replevin such as were not m 
plevisabk because they would gain of the one 

* 1 Ed. III. cap. 8.—and 7 Rich. II. cap. 4. 
f “ Videtiir gue Ic statute de jnainprisc neat (pie rehcrsall del 
comen ley.’* Bro. Mainp. 61. 
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patty and grieve the other 5 and, fbrasmucli as. 
before this time, it was not determined" Vhicn 
pef^ns were replevisable and which noi", Itiff'" 
provided and by the King commanded Arfsh'cV 
prisoners, &c. as be taken mth the mMer^ ^^&c. 
or for "manijest offences, shall be in no TifweVe- 
plevisable by the coitimOn writ, nor without 
writ*.*’—Lord Coke, in his exposition of the 
last part of tMs quotation, accurately distin¬ 
guishes between replevy by the common writ or 
ex officio, and hail by the King’s Berich.^' The 
words of the statute certainly do not extend to 
the judges of that court. But, besides that the 
reader will soon find reason to think that the 
legislature, in their intention, made no differ¬ 
ence between hailahle and repleusahky Lord 
Coke himself (if he be understood to mean no¬ 
thing but an exposition of the statute of West- 
minstei, and not to state the law generally) 
does not adhere to his own distinction. In ex¬ 
pounding the other offences, which, by this sta- 

*• /^afTbere arc three points to be considered in the construe- “ 
tioirof all remedial btatutes ,—tht old law, the mt^ebief, and 
the remedy,—that i< 5 , how the common law Mood at thermajk,* 
mg of the act, what the mischief was* for which the Common 
law did not provide, und what lemeJy tht parliament hath pro¬ 
vided to cure this* m'lscfiief. It is the business of therjudges st> 
to construe the act, as to supprc-s the mischief and advance the 
remedy ” 


JilackstonCf 1. 87- 
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lute, are declared not repkvisahle^ he 
uses the words ^ not hailable*-^*^ That outlaws, 
for instence, are wo^ bailable atoU ;—Uiat per-, 
sons, who,have abjured the .realm, are attainted 
upon their own confessipn, end tlierefore not 
bailable at all by law ;—that provers are not bml- 
that notorious felons are not bailable*** 
The reason, why the superior courts were not 
named in the statute of Westmins^pr, was plainly 

r I « '*(1 ' 

this, “ because anciently most of the business, 
touching bailment of prisoners for felony or mis- , 
demeanors, was performed by the sheriffs, or 
special bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, or 
virtute officii*^* 5 consequently the superior courts 
had little or no opportunity to commit those 
abuses, which the statute imputes to the she¬ 
riffs.—With submission Co Doctor Blackstone, 1 
think he has fallen into a contradiction, which, 
in terms at I^st, appears irreconcileable. After 
enumerating several offences not bailable, he 
asserts, without any condition or limitation 
whatsoever t, “ all these are clearly not admis¬ 
sible to bail.** Yet in a few lines after he Hys, 

“ it is agreed that the court of King’s Bench 
may bail for any crime whatsoever, according 
to circumstances of the case.** To his first pro¬ 
position he should have added, by sheriffs or • 

* 2 C. 128. 136. 

t Blackstone, 4. 296. 
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justices; Otherwise the two propositions contra¬ 
dict each other; with this difference however, 
that the first is absolute, the second limited by 
a consideration of circumstances, 1 say this with¬ 
out the least intended disrespect to the learned 
author. His work is of public utility, and should 
not hastily be condemned. 

The statute of 17 Richard 11. cap, 10. 1393, 
sets forth, tliat forasmuch as thieves “ noto¬ 
riously defamed, and others taken,xvith the unaner^ 
by tijeir long abiding in prison, were delivered 
by charters, and tkvourable inquests procured, 
to the great hindcrance of the people, two men 
of law shall be assigned, iti every commission 
of the peace, to proceed to tlie deliverance of 
such felons, &c.” It seems by this act, that 
there was a constant struggle between the legis- 
* lature and the officers of justice. Not daring 
to admit felons taken xvith the maner to bail or 
inainprize, they evaded the law by keeping the 
party in prison a long time, and then delivering 
him without due trial. 

■ '♦'he statute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, sets- 
forth, tliat “ forasmuch as divers persons have 
been daily arrested and imprisoned for suspicion 
of felony, sometime of malice, and sometime of 
a light suspicio?i, and so kept in prison without 
bail or inainprize, be it*" ordained that every 
justice of peace shall have authority, by his dis- 
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cretion, to let such prisoners and persons sb ar¬ 
rested to bail or mainprize’.”—By this act it 
appears that there had been abuses in matter of 
imprisonment, and that the legislature mei\nt to 
provide for the immediate enlargement of per¬ 
sons arrested on light suspicion of feiony. 

The statute of 3 Henry VH. in 148G, de¬ 
clares, that “ under colour of the preceding 
act of Richard the third, persons, such as xvere 
not mainpernable, were oftentimes let to bail or 
mainprize, by justices of the peace, whereby 
many murderers and felons escaped, the King, 
&c. hath ordained, that the justices of the peace, 
or two of them at least (whereof one to be of 
the quorum) have authority to let any such pri¬ 
soners or persons, mainpernable by the law, to 
bail or mainprize.’* 

The statute of 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary, 
in 1.554, sets forth, tliat “ notwithstanding the 
preceding statute of Henry the seventh, one 
justice of peace hath oftentimes, by sinister la¬ 
bour and means, set at large the greatest an^d 
notablest ofibnders, such as be not replevisablc hif 
the la!ws of this realm, and yet, the rather to 
hide their affections in that behalf, ha\'e assigned 
the cause of their apprehension to be but only 
for suspicion oi felony, whereby the said offenders 
have escaped unpunished, and do daily, to the 
high displeasure of Almighty God, the great 
peril of the King and Qd^en’s true subjects, 

E E 
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and encouragement of all thieves and evil-doere; 
—for reformation whereof be it enacted, that no 
justices of peace shall let to bail or mainprize 
any such persons, which, for any oftence by 
them committed, be declared not to be reple- 
visedy or bailed^ or be forbidden to be replevised 
or bailed by the statute of Westminster the first; 
and furthermore that any persons, arrested for 
manslaughter or felony, being bailable by the 
lau\ shall not be let to bail or mainprize, by 
any justices of peace, but in the form therein¬ 
after prescribed.**—In the two preceding sta¬ 
tutes, the words bailable^ replevisable, and main¬ 
pernable are used synonymously or promis¬ 
cuously to express the same single intention of 
the legislature, viz. not to accept of any security 
but the body of the offender ; and when the latter 
statute prescribes the form, in which persons 
arrested on mspicion of felony (being bailable by 
the laxv) may be let to bail, it evidently sup¬ 
poses that there are some cases, not bailable by 
the law.—It may be thought perhaps, that I 
attribute to the legislature an appearance of in¬ 
accuracy in the use of terms, merely to serve 
my present purpose. But, in truth, it would 
make more forcibly for my argument to presume 
that the legislature were constantly aware of the 
strict legal distinction between bail and replevy^ 


* 2 Ifale, P. C. 2. 124. 
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and that tliey always meant to adhere to it*. For 
if it be true that replevy is by the sheriffs, and 
bail by the higher courts at Westminster, (which 
I think no lawyer will deny) it follows that, 
when the legislature expressly say, that any par¬ 
ticular offence is by law 7iot bailable, the superior 
courts are comprehended in the prohibition, and 
bound by it. Otherwise, unless there was a po¬ 
sitive exception of the superior courts (whicli I 
affirm there never was in any statute relative to 
bail) the legislature would grossly contradict 
themselves, and the manifest intention of the 
law be evaded. It is an established rule that, 
when the law is special, and the reason of it ge¬ 
neral, it is to be generally understood j and 
though, by custom, a latitude be allowed to the 
court of King’s Bench, (to consider circum¬ 
stances inductive of a doubt whether tlie pri¬ 
soner be guilty or innocent) if this latitude be 
taken as an arbitrary power to bail, when no 
circumstances whatsoever are alledged in favour 
of the prisoner, it is a power without right, and 
a daring violation of the whole English law of 
bail. 

The act of the 31st of Charles the second 

** Vide 150. 186.—" The w'ord replevimbk never 

signifies bailable. BuUable, is in a court of record by the King's 
justices j but repkvisable is by the JSherilK" 

StldcHy Stale Tr. 7. 149- 
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(commonly called the Habeas Corpus ActJ par¬ 
ticularly declares, that it is not meant to extend 
to treiison or felony plainly and specially ex¬ 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. The pri¬ 
soner is therefore left to seek his Habeas Corpus 
at common law 5 and so far was the legislature 
from supposing that persons, (committed for 
treason or felony plainly and specially expressed 
in the warrant of commitment) could be let to 
bail by a single judge, or by the whole court, 
that this very act provides a remedy for such 
persons, in case they are not indicted in the 
course of the term or session subsequent to 
their commitment. The law neither suffers them 
to be enlarged before trial, nor to be impri¬ 
soned after the time, in which they ought re¬ 
gularly to be tried. In this case the law says, 
“ It shall and may be lawful to and for the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench and justices 
of oyer and terminer, or general gaol delivery, 
and they are hereby required, upon motion to 
them made in open court, the last day of the 
term, session, or gaol delivery, either by the 
prisoner or any one in liis behalf, to set at liberty 
the prisoner upon bail; unless it appear to the 
judges and justices, upon oath made, that the 
witnesses for the King could not be produced 
the same term, sessions, or gaol delivery.”— 
ITpon the whole of this article I observe. 
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1®. That tlie provision, made in the first part of 
it, would be, in a great measure, useless and nu¬ 
gatory, if any single judge miglit have bailed 
the prisoner ex arhitrio^ during the vacation; 
or if the court might have bailed him imme^ 
diately after the commencement of the term or 
sessions.—2®, When tlie law' savs, It shall and 
may be laitful to bail for felony under particular 
circumstances, we must presume that, before 
the passing of that act, it was 7iot lawful to bail 
under tliosc circumstances. The terms used by 
the legislature are enacting^ not declaratory ,— 
S". Notwithstanding the party may have been 
imprisoned during tlic greatest part of the va¬ 
cation, and during the whole session, the court 
arc expressly forbidden to bail him from that 
session to the next, if oath be made that the 
witnesses for the King could not be produced 
that same term or sessions. 

Having faithfully slated the several acts of 
parliament relative to bail in criminal cases, it 
may be useful to the reader to take a short, his¬ 
torical review of the law of bail, through its 
various gradations and impro\cmcnts. 

% the ancient common law, before and 
since the conquest, all felonies were bailable, 
till murder was excepted by statute, so that per¬ 
sons might be admitted to bail, before convic¬ 
tion, almost ill every ca^^e. The statute of 'West- 
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minster says that, before that time, it liad not 
been determined, which offences were replevis- 
able, and which were not, whether by the com¬ 
mon writ de homine replegmido^ or c.r (^cio by 
the Sheriff. It is very remarkable that the abuses 
arising from this unlimited power of replevy, 
dreadflil as they were, and destructive to the 
peace of society, were not corrected or taken 
notice of by the legislature, until the commons 
of the kingdom had obtained a share in it by 
their representatives; but the House of Com¬ 
mons had scarce begun to exist, wlien these for¬ 
midable abuses were corrected by the statute of 
Westminster* It is highly probable that the 
mischief had been severely felt by the people, 
altliougli no remedy had been provided for it 
by the Norman Kings or Bai'ons. * “ The ini¬ 
quity of the times was so great, as it even forced 
the subjects to forego that, which was in account 
a great liberty, to stop the course of a growing 
mischief.” The preamble to the statutes, made 
by the first pai liament of Edward the first, as¬ 
signs the reason of calling it, t ‘‘ because the 
people had been otherwise entreated than they 
ought to be, the peace less kept, the laws less 
used, SLud offenders less punished than they ought 
to be, by reason whereof the people feared less 

* Seldcn, hy N. Bacon, 189. 

t Parliamentary History. 1.82. 
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to offend j*’ and the first attempt to reform these 
various abuses was by contracting tlie power of 
replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following it does not 
appear that any alteration was made in the law 
of bail, except that being tal'cn xeiili vert or 
venison was declared to be equivalent to indict¬ 
ment. The legislature adhered firmly to the 
spirit of the statute of Westminster. The sta. 
tute of 27th of Edward the first directs tlie jus¬ 
tices of assize to enquire and punish oflicers bail¬ 
ing such as were not bailable. As for the judges 
of the superior courts, it is probable that, in 
those days, they thonglit tliemselves bound by 
the obvious intent and meaning of the legisla¬ 
ture. They considered not so much to wliat 
particular persons the prohibition was addressed, 
as what the thing was, which the legislature 
meant to prohibit, well knowing that in law, 
quando atiquid prohibetur^ prohibelur et omne^ 
per quod devenitur ad illud. “ When any thing 
is forbidden, all the means, by which the same 
thing may be compassed or done, are equally 
forbidden.” 

By the statute of Richard the third, the 
power of bailing was a little enlarged. Every 
justice of peace was authorized to bail for felony; 
but they were expressly confined to persons ar¬ 
rested on light suspicion / and even this power, 
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so limited, was found to produce such inconve* 
niences that, in three years after, the legislature 
found it necessary to repeal it. Instead of trust¬ 
ing any longer to a single justice of peace, the 
act of 3d Henry Vllth, repeals the preceding 
act, and directs “ that no prisoner, f of those 
'who are mainpernable by the law) shall be let 
to bail or mainprize, by less than two jus¬ 
tices, whereof one to be of the quorum.’* And 
so indispensably nccesjsary was this provision 
thought, for the administration of justice, and 
for the security and peace of society, that, at 
this time, an oath was proposed by the King to 
be taken by the kniglits aiui esquires of his 
household, by the members of the House of 
Commons, and by the peers spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, and accepted and sworn to quasi una *voce 
by them all, which, among other engagements, 
binds them “ not to let any man to bail or main- 
prize, knowing and deeming him to be a felon, 
upon your honour and worship. So help you 
God and all saints*”. 

In about half a century however even these 
provisions were found insufficient. The act of 
Henry the seventh was evaded, and the legisla^ 
ture once more obliged to interpose. The act 
of 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary takes away 
intirely from the justices all power of bailing 


* Parliamentary History, 2. 419. 
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for offences declared not hailahh by the statute 
of Westminster. 

'Ilie illegal imprisonment of several persons, 
who had refused to contribute to a loan exacted 
by Charles the first, and the delay of the Ha- 
heas Corpus and subsequent refusal to bail them, 
constituted one of tlie first and most important 
grievances of that reign. Yet when the House 
of Commons, which met in the year 1628, re¬ 
solved upon measures of the most firm and stre¬ 
nuous resistance to the power of iinjirisonment 
assumed by the King or privy-council, and to 
the refusal to bail the party on the return ol‘ the 
Hcihras Corpus, tln^y tlid expressly, in all their 
resolutions, make an exception of commitments, 
where the cause of the restraint was expressed, 
and did by law justify the commitment. The 
reason of the distinction is, that, whereas wiicn 
the cause of commitmenc is expressed, the crime 
is then known and the ofiender must be brought 
to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no 
cause of commitment be ex])ressed, and the pri¬ 
soner be thereupon remanded, it may operate 
to perpetual imprisonment. This contest with 
Charles the first produced the act of the 16th 
of that King, by which the court of King’s 
Bench are directed, within three days after the 
return to the Habeas Corpus to examine and de¬ 
termine the legcdity of any commitment by the 
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King or privy-council, and to do ^hat to justice 
shall appertain in delivering, bailing, ox remand- 
ing the prisoner.— Nou',, it seems, it is unne¬ 
cessary lor the judge to do what appertains to 
justice. The same scandalous traffic, in which 
we have seen the privilege of parliament exerted 
or relaxed, to gratify the present humour, or 
to serve the immediate purpose of the crown, is 
introduced into the administration of justice. 
The magistrate, it seems, has now no rule to 
follow, hut the dictates of personal enmity, na¬ 
tional partiality, or perhaps the most prostituted 
corruption. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only 
remains to he ohsei vcd that, the Habeas Corpus 
act of 31st of Charles the second, so justly con¬ 
sidered as another Magna Charta of the king¬ 
dom “ extends only to the case of commit¬ 
ments for such criminal charge, as can produce 
no inconvenience to public justice by a tempo¬ 
rary enlargement of the prisoner*.”—So careful 
were the legislature, at the very moment, when 
they were providing for the liberty of the sub¬ 
ject, not to furnish any colour or pretence for 
violating or evading the established law of bail 
in the higher criminal offences. But the ex¬ 
ception, stated in the body of the act, puts the 
matter out of all doubt. After directing the 

* Blackstonc. 4, 137. 
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judges how they are to proceed to the discharge 
of the prisoner upon recognizance and surety, 
having regard to the quality of the prisoner and. 
nature of the offence, it is expressly added, 
“ unless it shall appear to the said Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, &c. that tJie party, so committed, is de¬ 
tained for such matters, or offences, for the 

which, BY THE LAW THE PRISONER IS NOT BAIL¬ 
ABLE.” 

When the laws, plain of themselves, arc thus 
illustrated by facts, and their uniform meaning 
established by history, we do not want the autho¬ 
rity of opinions however respectable, to inform 
our judgment or to confirm our belief. Ihit I 
am determined that you shall have no escape. 
Authority of every sort shall be produced against 
you, from Jacob to Jjord Coke, from the dictio¬ 
nary to the classic.—In vain shall you appeal 
from those npriglit judges, wliom you disdain 
to imitate, to those wliom you have made your 
example. With one voice, they all condemn 
you. 

“ To be taken Avith the mnner is where a 
thief, having stolen any thing, is taken with 
the same about him, .as it were in his hands, 
Avhich is called Jlagraiite delicto. Such a criminal 
is not bailable by —Jacob under the 'tcord 

Maner. 

“ Those who arc taken with the Maner, 
are excluded, by the statute of Westminster, 
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from the benefit of a replevin.”— 

P, C. 2. 98. 

“ Of such heinous offences no one, who is 
notoriously guilty, seems to be bailable by the 
intent of this statute.”— IT, 2. 99. 

‘‘ The common practice, and allowed gene-* 
ral rule is, that bail is only then proper where 
it stands indifferent whether the party were guilty 
or innocent.”—i)”. 

‘‘ There is no doubt but that the bailing of 
a person, who is not bailable by law, is punishable 
either at common law as a negligent escape, or 
as an offence against the several statutes relative 
to bail.”"-Z)“. 89. 

It cannot be doubted but that, neither the 
judges of this, nor of any other superior court 
of justice, are strictly within the purview of 
that statute, yet tJiey will always, in their diS" 
cretion, pay a due regard to it, and not admit 
a person to bail, who is expressly declared by it 
irreplevisable, without some particular circum¬ 
stance in his favour ; and therefore it seems diffi¬ 
cult to find an instance, where persons, attainted 
of felony, or notoriously guilty of treason or 
manslaughter, &c. by their own confession, or 
otherwise, have been admitted to the benefit of 
bail, without some special motive to the court to 
grant it.”—Z)°. 114. 

‘‘ If it appears that any man hath injury or 
wrong by his imprisonment, we have power to 
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ileliver and discharge him if otherwise, he is 
to be remanded by us to prison again .’’—Lord 
Ch,J, Hyde, State Trials, 7. 115. 

The statute of Westminster was especially 
for direction to the Sherifis and others, but to 
say courts of justice are excluded from this 
statute, I conceive it cannot be .”—Attorney 
General Heathy Z)°. 132. 

“ The court, upon view of the return, judg- 
eth of the sufficiency or insufficiency of it. If 
they think the prisoner in laxv to be bailable^ he 
is committed to the Marshal and bailed j if not, 
he is remanded.”—Tlirough that whole debate 
the objection, on the part of tlie prisoners, was, 
that no cause of commitment was expressed in 
the warrant; but it was imiibrmly admitted by 
their counsel that, if the cause of commitment 
had been e>fpressed for treason or felony, the 
court would then have done right in remanding 
them. 

The Attorney General having urged, before 
a committee of both houses, that, in Beckwith’s 
case and others, the loids of the council sent a 
letter to the court of King’s Bench to bail; it 
was replied by the managers for the House of 
Commons, that this was of no moment, “ for 
that either the prisoner was bailable by the laiv^ 
or not bailable ;—^if bailable by the law, then he 
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was to be bailed without any such letter;—if not 
bailable by the law, then plainly the judges could 
not have bailed him upon the letter, without 
breach of their oath, which is, that they are to 
do justice according to the lam^ ^c''—State Trials, 
7. 175. 

“ So that, in bailing upon such oifences of 
the highest nature, a kind of discretion, rather 
than a constant law, hath been exercised, when 
it stands wholly indifferent in the eye of the court, 
whether the prisoner be guilty or not.**— Selden. 
State Trials, 7. 230. 1. 

“ I deny that a man is always bailable, when 
imprisonment is imposed upon him for custody.*' 
—Attorney General Heathy D°, 238.—By these 
quotations from the State Trials, Uiough other¬ 
wise not of authority, it appears plainly that, 
in regard to bailable or not bailable^ all parties 
agreed in admitting one proposition as incon¬ 
trovertible. 

“ In relation to capital offences there are 
especially these acts of parliament that are the 
common landmarks* touching offences bailable 
or not bailable.**— Hale 2. P, C, 127. The 
enumeration includes the several acts cited in 
this paper. 

* It has been the study of Lord Mansfield to remove land* 
marks. ^ 
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“ Persons, taken with the ManouvrCy are 
not bailable, because it fur turn manifestum** 
—Hale 2. P. C. 133. 

“ The writ of Habeas Corpus is of a high 
nature; for if persons be wrongfully committed, 
they are to be discharged upon this writ re¬ 
turned; or, if bailable, they are to be bailed;— 
if not bailable^ they are to be committed,**—Hale 
2. P. C. 143. Tliis doctrine of Lord Chief 
Justice Hale refers immediately to the superior 
courts from whence the writ issues.—“ After 
the return is filed, the court is either to dis¬ 
charge, or bail, or commit him, as the nature of 
the cause requires.’*— Male 2. P. C, 146. 

“ If bail be granted, othendse than the laxv 
alloweth, the party that alloweth the same, shall 
be fined, imprisoned, render damages, or forfeit 
his place, as the ^se shall require,**—Seldeti hy 
N, Macon, 182. 

“ This induces an absolute necessity of ex¬ 
pressing, upon every commitment, the reason, 
for which it is made; that the court, upon a 
Habeas Corpus, may examine into its validity, 
and, according to the circumstances of tJw case, 
may discharge, admit to bail, or remand the 
prisoner.**— Blackstone, 3, 133. 

“ Harriot was committed for forging in¬ 
dorsements upon bank bill^, and, n])on a Habeas 
Corpus, was bailed, because the crime was only 
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a great misdemeanor ;—for though the forging 
the bills be felony, yet forging the indorsement 
is not.”— Salkeld. 1. 104. 

‘‘ Appell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fiiit lesse 
a bailie, nient plus que in appell de robbery ou 
murder; quod nota, et que in robry et murder 
le partic n’est baillablc.”— Bro. Mainpicisey 67. 

“ The intendment of the law in bails is, 
quod stat indljfcrenter^ whether he be guilty or 
no; but, when he is convict by verdict or con¬ 
fession, then he must be deemed in law to be 
guilty of the felony, and therefore not bailable 
at all.—Coke 2. Inst. 188.—4. 178. 

‘‘ Bail is qiiando stat indifferenter^ and not 
when the ofiencc is open and manifest.”—2. 
Inst. 189. 

“ In tliis case non slat indifferenter^ whether 
he be guilty or no, being takcfl with the Maner^ 
that is, with tlie thing stolen, as it were in his 
hand.’*—yr. 

“ If it appeareth that this imprisonment be 
just and lawful, he shall be remanded to the 
former gaoler; but, if it shall appear to the court 
th^t he was imprisoned'against the law of the 
land, they ought, by force of this statute, to 
deliver him; if it be doubtful, and under com 
sideration, he may be bailed.”—2. Inst. 55. 

^ It is unnecessaryj^o load the reader with 
ai;|^i&rther quotations. If tliese authorities are 
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^lot deemed sufficient to estiiblSh ddctrine 
maintained in this paper, it will be in vain to 
appeal to the evidence of law-books, or to the 
opinions of judges. They are not the authorities 
by which Lord Mansfield will abide. He assumes 
an arbitrary power of doing right; and, if he 
does wrong, it lies only between God hi# 
conscience. 

Now, my Lord, although I have great faith 
in the preceding argument, I will not say, that 
every minute part of it is absolutely invulnerable; 
I am too well acquainted with the practice of a 
certain court, directed by your example, as it 
is governed by your authority, to tliiiik there 
ever yet was ah argument, however conformable 
to law and reason, in which a cunning, quibbling 
attorney nught not discover a flaw. But, taking 
the whole of it together, I affirm that it consti¬ 
tutes a mass of demonstration, than which no* 
thing more complete or satisfactory can be 
offered to the hhman mind. How An evasive, 
indirect reply will stand with yoUr reputation, 
or how far it will answer in point of defence at 
the bar of the House of Lords, is worth yoirf 
consideration. • If, after all that has been said, 
it shouldi jstili maintained,, that the court of 

King's Bench, in baiHng felons, are exempted 
from all l^al rules whatipever, and that the 
judge has no disiii^fetion to pursue, but his private ‘ 
affections^ or mere unquestionable will and plea- 
VOL. II. F F 
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sure, it will follow plainly, that the distinction 
between hail Me and not bailable^ uniformly ex¬ 
pressed by the legislature, current through all 
our law-books, and admitted by all our great 
lawyers without exception, is in one sense a 
nugatory, in another a pernicious distinction. 
It is nugatory, as it supposes a difference in the 
bailable quality of offences, when, in effect, the 
distinction refers only to the rank ot the magi¬ 
strate. It is pernicious, as it implies a rule of 
law, which yet the judge is not bound to pay 
the least regard to, and impresses an idea upon 
tiic minds of the people, that the judge is wiser 
and greater than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, 
to the fact in question. By an authentic copy 
of the mittimus it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and specially ex¬ 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. He was 
charged before Alderman Halifax by the oath of 
Tholnas Fielding, William Holder, William 
Payne, and William Nash, for feloniously steal- 
tng eleven quires of writing-paper, value six 
'^billings, the property of Thomas Beach, &c.— 
by the examinations, upon oath, of the four per¬ 
sons mentioned in the mittimus^ it Was proved^ 
that large quantities of paper had been misled, 
and that eleven quires (previously marked 
l^iiUspicion that Eyre was the^Hi^) were 
ii^on himf Many other quires of paper, marked 

. I 
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ill the same manner, were'found at bis lodgings; 
and after he had been sometime in Wood-street 
Compter, a key was fbu 

“ ‘ ' a.,' ^ ^ 

which appeared to be a 
Guildhall, from whence the paper was stolen. 
Wien asked what he had to say in his defence, 
his only answer was, I hope you will bail me. 
Mr. Holder, the Clerk, replied, That is 
possible. There nexer was an instance ofity when 
the stolen goods werefou7id upon the thief. Tlie 
Lord Mayor was then applied to, and refused 
to bail him.—Of all these circumstances it was 
your duty to have informed yourself minutely. 
The fact was remarkable, and the Chief Magi¬ 
strate of the city of London was known to have 
refused to bail the offender. To justify your 
compliance with the solicitations of your three 
countrymen, it should be proved that such alle¬ 
gations were offered to you, in behalf of their 
associate, as honestly and bonajide reduced^ it to 
a matter of doubt and indifference whether the 
prisoner was innocent or guilty.—Was any thing 
offered by the Scotch triumvirate that tended tp 
invalidate the positive charge made against hiih 
by four credible witnesses upon oath ?—Was it 
even insinuated to you, either by himself or his 
bail, that no felony was committed;—or that 
was not the felon;—that the stolen goods w^e 
wot found upon him;—or that he^ wli oi|Iy the 
receiver, not knowing them to tie stoIen^^Or, 

F F 2 


d. in his room there, 
key to the closet a^t 
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in short, did they attempt to produce any evi¬ 
dence of his insanity?—To all these questions, I 
answer for you, without the least fear of contra- 
diction^ positively NO- From ,the moment he 
was arrested, he never entertaiped apy hope of 
acquittal; therefore thought of nothing but ob¬ 
taining bail, that he might have time to settle 
his affairs, convey his fortune into another 
country, and spend the remainder of his life in 
comfort and affluence abroad. In this prudential 
scheme of future happiness, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England most readily and heartily 
concurred. At sight of so much virtue in dis¬ 
tress, your natural benevolence todc the alarm. 
Such a man as Mr- Eyre, struggling with ad¬ 
versity, must always be an interesting scene to 
Lord Mansfield.—Or was it that liberal anxiety, 
by which your whole life has been distinguished, 
to enlarge the liberty of the subject ?—My Lord, 
we not want this new instance of the liberality 

of your principles. We already knew what kind 
of subjects they were, for whose liberty you were 
«nxious. At all events, the,.public are much 
indebted to you for fixing a price, at which 
felony may be committed with impunity. You 
bound a felon, notoriously worth thirty thousand 
pounds, in the sum of three hundred. With 
natural turn to equity,^and knowing, as 
^8u 4ire, the doctrine of precedents, you un¬ 
doubtedly meant to settle the proportion between 
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the fortune of the felon, and the fine, by which 
he may compound for his felony. The ratio 
now upon record, and transmitted to posterity- 
under the auspices of Lord Mansfield, is exactly 
one to a hundred.—»-My Lord, without intending 
it, you Iiave laid a cruel restraint upon the 
genius of your countrymen. In tlie warmesf 
indulgence their passions they have an eye to 
the expense, and if their other virtues fail us, 
we have a resource in their economy. 

By taking so trifling a security from John 
Eyre, you invited and manifestly exhorted him 
to escape. Although in bailable cases, it be 
usual to take four securities, you left him in the 
custody of three Scotchmen, whom he might 
have easily satisfied for conniving at his retreat. 
That he did not make use of the opportunity 
you industriously gave him neither justifies your 
conduct, nor can it be any way accounted for^ 
but by his excessive and monstrous avarice. 
Any other man, but this bosomTriend ree 
Scotchmen, would gladly have sacrificed a few 
hundred pounds, rather than submit to the in-, 
famy of pleading guilty in open court. It ia 
possible indeed that he might have flattered 
himself, and - not unreasonably, with tlie hopes 
of a pardon. That he would have been pardoned 
seems more than probable, if I had not directed 
the public attention to the leading step you 
took in favour of him. In the pr^^nt genfla 
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reign, wet^well know what use has been made of 
the lenity of the court and of the mercy of the 
crown. Tlie Lord Chief Justice of England ac¬ 
cepts of the hundredth part of the property of a 
felon taken in the fact, as a recognizance for 
his appearance. Your brothers. Svnythe brow¬ 
beats a jury, and forces tliem to alter their 
verdict, by which they had found a Scotch 
seijeant guilty of murder; and {though the 
Kennedies were convicted of a most deliberate 
and atrocious murder, they still had a claim to 
royal mercy*.—They were saved by the 


* The case of’the Kennedies is staled in note top. 153 ofthii^ 
volume—That of John Taylor, is as follows: He was a serjeant 
in the first, or royal Scots regiment of foot, and was tried at the 
Guddford summer a-sizes, in the year 1770, for the murder of 
James Smith, the master of the Wheatsheaf, near Westminster 
bridge. It appeared upon the trial, that the deceased had 
uttered some aggravating expressions against the Scots; in 
consequence of which, the prisoner being suddenly thrown 
off guard, drew his sword and stabbed him. The jury, 
after deliberating a considerable time, brought in a verdict of 
guilt^t on which Mr. Baron Sniytlie expressed his surprise, 
adding that he had told them it was only manslaughter, ahd 
, qesired that a special verdict should ^ drawn up, which the 
hitimidaied jury signed. On this Mr. Jasper Smith, a near 
relation of the deceased, addressed the court in the following 
words:—My Lord, I am the nearest of kin to the unfortiN 
nate man who was murdered. I always thought, my Lord, 
when a verdict was once given, it was unalterable, but by the 
.method of proceeding there need not hav^e been any 
It is as plain a murder as can be, and 1 am per¬ 
suaded 
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chastity of their contt«cti6f|s.—They had a sister; 
—yet it was not her beauty, but the pliancy 
of her virtue that recommended her to the 
King.—The holy author of our religion was 
seen in the company of sinners; but it was his 
gracious purpose to convert them from tlieir sins. 
Another man, who in the ceremonies of our faith 
might giveiessons to the great enemy of it, upon 
different principles keeps much the same com¬ 
pany. He advertises for patients, collects all 
the diseases of the heart, and turns a royal 
palace into an hospital for incurables.—A ina^ 

suaded your Lordship thinks so.” To this speech no reply 
was given. The decision of the judge, in the above case, 
occasioned some^ severe animadversions on his conduct, and 
several queries were addressed to him upon the subject, 
wliich were repeatedly inserted in the Public Advertiser, so 
to become extremely conspicuous. This account liowever, 
extracted from that paper, does not seem to contaid the 
whole train of the circumstances wdiich preceded this unfor¬ 
tunate catastrophe, for when Taj lor was brought to the bar 
of the King's Bench, I'ebruary 8, 1778, Lord Mlrisfield, 
who read the minutes of the evidence as taken down by Baron 
Smytdie, who presided at the trial, observed, that it appeared 
that the prisoner had been three times assaulted by SmiUi, 
the deceased, collare^aud violently thrown back^varcl upon a 
bench without any provocation, turned out of the house, and 
called by the most opprobrious names; and farther, that when 
out in the street, he was pursued and attacked by two men, 
before heoflfered to draw his sword; from which circumstances 
the court was uijspiimously of opinion that lie had only been 
guijty pf manslaughter, and sentenced him to be burnt in the 
hand, which was performed accordingly, behind the bar. 

Mr. Dun- 
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of honoife^ has no ticket of admission at 
James’s. They receive him, like a virgin 1at the 
Magdalen ;—Go thou and do lik&wise. ' 

My charge against you is now made good. 
I shall however be ready to answer or to submit 
to fair objections*. If, whene'er this matter 
shall be agitated, you suffer the doors of the 
House of Lords to be shut, I now protest, that 
I shall consider you as having made no reply. 
From that moment, in the opinion'of the world, 

Mr. Dunning also, a strong oppositionist, defended Mr. 
icraron Smythe^s conduct in respect to the trial alluded to by 
Junius, in a speech spoken on a motion made by Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, December 0, 1770, for an inquiry into the admini< 
stratio^i of criminal justice, and the proceedings of the judges 
in Wfstminstcr-hall, particularly in cases relating to the 
liberty of the press and the constitutional power and duty of 
juries.^' Mr. Dunning’s wprds are as follow :—It is not that 
the characters of tjie judges sire not trj^duced by groundless 
accusations, an(l scandaloiis aspersions. These are grievances 
which every one sees, and everyone laments. Judge Smythe, 
for example, has, to my knowledge, been very injuriously 
t|:eated. His conduct in trying the Scotch serjeant at Guild¬ 
ford, for which he lias been so much abused in print, and 
now arraigned in Parliament, was, in my opinion, very fair 
^od honourable. I was consulted on thii||aflair » an advocate, 
and I must say that I perfectly coincided with him in senti¬ 
ment. Had J been in his place, I must have fallen under 
th^ jUimft odium; for my conscience would not have allowed 
mCto use apy pther laiip^ua^e but that of Baroq Smythe." 

EDIT. 

See Miscellaneous Letter, No. cvi. in which Junius 
.the present Letter against several attacks which bad 
|)ecu made upon it in the Public Advertiser, edit. 
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you will stand self-convicted. \Vheiher your 
reply be quibbling and evasive, or liberal and in 
point, will be matter for the judgment of your 
peers ;-^but when every possible idea of 
disrespect to that noble house, (in whose honour 
and justice thef^ nation implicitly confides) is here 
most solemnly disclaimed, you should endeavour 
to represent this charge as a contempt of their 
authmity, and move tlieir Lordships to censure 
the publisher of this paper, I tlien affirm that 
you support injustice by violence, that you are 
guilty of a heinous aggravation of your alfenc<|^ 
and that you contiibiite your utmost influence 
to promote, on the part of the highest court of 
judicature, a positive denial of justice to the 
nation. 

, - JUNIUS, 


LETTER LXIX. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMDEN*. 

MY I.ORD, 

I TURN with pleasure, from that barren 
waste, in which no salutary plq-iit takes root, no 
verdure quicken^ to a character fertile, as I 
willingly believe, in every great and good quali- 
fleation. J[ call upon you, in the name pf th^ 
English nation, to stand forth in defence \of 
the laws of your country, and to exert, in the 

* This Letter followed the preceding in the Public Adv^- 
f,iiscr of January 2l, 1772, 
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cause of truth and justice, those great abilities, 
with which you were entrusted for the benefit of 
mankind. To ascertain the fhcts, set forth in 
the preceding paper, it may be necessary to call 
the persons, mentioned in the mittimus^ to the 
bar of the House of Lords^. If a motion for that 
purpose should be rejected, we shall know what 
to think of Lord Mansfield’s innocence. The 
legal argument is submitted to your Lordship’s 
judgment. After the noble stand you made 
against Lord Mansfield upon the question of 
libel, we did expect that you would not have 
suffered that matter to have remained undeter¬ 
mined. But it was said that Lord Chief Justice 
Wilmot had been prevailed upon to vouch for an 
opinion of the late .Judge Yates, which was sup¬ 
posed to make against you ; and we admit of 
the excuse. When such detestable arts are 
employed to prejudge a question of right, it 
might have been imprudent, at that time, to 
have brought it to a decision. In the present 
instance you will have no such opposition to 
contend with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer 
of any note in Westminster-hall, who shall be 

* Jn the case of Lord Mansfield^» having bailed Eyre, Lord 
Camden had openly expressed his opinion that the hail was 
illegal, and bad given reason to expect that he would make ii 
the subject of a parliamentary enquiry on the comnienQemcnt 
of the ensuing session. Jcxius refers to this generally con- 
ccived plfedge, and strives, (though the effort was in vain) to 
induce his Lordship to redeem it. cnir. 
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daring enough to affirm that, accor^f^g to the 
true inteu^meut of the laws of England, a felon, 
taken with Jiagranti delictOy is bail¬ 

able ; or lijat discretion of an English judge 
is merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules 
of law,-^I should be glad to be acquainted with 
him. Whoever he be, I will take care that he 
shall not give you much trouble. Your Lord* 
slrip’s charaqter assures me that you will assume 
that prineip^ part, whicli belongs to you, in sup¬ 
porting the laws of England, against a wicked 
judge, who makes it the occupation of his life,.to 
misinterpret aud pervert them. If you decline 
this honourable office, I fear it will be said that, 
for some months past, you have kept too much 
company with the Duke of Grafton. When the 
contest turns upon the interpretation of the 
laws, you cannot, without a formal surrender of 
all your reputation, yield tlie post of honour 
even to Lord Chatham. Considering the situa¬ 
tion and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not 
scruple to affirm, witli the most solemn appeal 
to God for my sincerity, tliat, in my judgment, 
he is the very worst and most dangerous man in 
the kingdom.. Thus far I have done my duty 
in endeavouring to bring him to punishment. 
But mine is an inferior, ministerial office in Bie 
temple of justice.—I have bound the victim, artd 
dragged him to the altar. 
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The Reverend Mr. John llorne hav¬ 
ing, with his usual veracity and honest industry, 
circulated a report that Junius, in a letter to the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights, had warmly 
declared himself in favour of long parliaments 
and rotten boroughs, it is thought necessary "to 
submit to the public the following, extract from 
his letter to John Wilkes, Esq; * dated the 7th 
of September, 1771, and laid before the society 
on the 24th of the same month. 

With regard to the several articles, taken 
separately, I own I am concerned to see that 
the great condition, which ought to be tlie sine 
qud non of parliamentary qualification,—which 
ought to be the basis (as it assuredly will be the 
only support) of every barrier raised in defence 
of the constitution, I mean a declaration upon oath 
to shorten the duration of parliaments^ is reduced 
to the fourth rank in the esteem of the society; 
and, even in that place, far from being insisted 
on with firmness and vehemence, seems to have 
been particularly slighted in the expression.— 
You shall endeavour to restore annualparUdments f 
—Are these the terms, which men, who are in 
earnest, make use of, when the salus reipuhlicoi 
is at stake?—I expected other language from Mr. 

* This letter is given entire in the private correspondence 
between Junius and Mr. Wilkes, which will befouh<l hi 
VblMi of this work. 
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Wilkes.—Besides my objection in point of form, 
I disapprove highly of the meaning of the fourth 
article as it stands. Wlienever the question shall 
be serionsly agitated, I will endeavour (and if I 
live will assuredly attempt it) to convince the 
English nation, by arguments to my understand* 
ing unanswerable, that they ought to insist upon 
a triennial, and banish the idea of an annual par¬ 
liament. I am convinced that, if 

shortening the duration of parliaments (which 
in effect is keeping the representative under the 
rod of the constituent) be not made the basis of 
our new parliamentary jurisprudence, other 
checks or improvements signify nothing. On 
the contrary, if this be made the tbiindation, 
other measures may come in aid, and, as auxi¬ 
liaries, be of considerable ad\'antago. Lord 
Chatham’s project, for instance, of increasing 
the number of kniglits of shires, appears to me 

admirable. As to cutting away tlie 

rotten boroughs, I am as much ofieiidcd as 
any man at seeing so many of them under the 
direct inffuence of the crown, or at tlic disposal 
of private persons. Yet, I own, I have both 
doubts and apprehensions, in regard to the re¬ 
medy yoti propose. I shall be charged perhaps 
with an unusual want of political intrepidity, 
when I honestly confess to you, that I am 
startled at the idea of so extensive an amputa¬ 
tion.—In the first place, I question the power, 
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tie jure^ of the legislature to disfrstnehise a 
number of boroughs, upon the general‘ ground 
of improving the constitution. There cannot 
be a doctrine more fatal to the liberty and pro- 
perty we arc contending for, than' that, which 
confounds the idea of a supreme and 2 in arbitrary 
legislature. I need not point out to you the 
fatal purposes, to wliich it has been, and may 
be applied. If we"* are sincere in the political 
creed we profess, there are many'^things, which 
we ought to alHrm, cannot be done by King, 
T^ords, and Commons. Among these 1 reckon 
the disfrancliising of boroughs with a general 
view of improvement. I consider it as equiva¬ 
lent to robbing the parties concerned of their 
freehold, of their birthright. I say that, al¬ 
though tliis birthright may be forfeited, or the 
exercise of it suspended in particular cases, it 
cannot be taken away, by a general law, for 
any real or pretended purpose of improving the 
constitution. Supposing the attempt made, I 
am persuaded you cannot mean^at either King 
or Lords should take an active part in it. A 
bill, W’liich only touches the representation of 
the people, must originate in the Housfe of Com¬ 
mons. Ill the formation and mode of passing it, 
the exclusive right of the Commons niust be 
s^erted as scrupulously, as in the case of a 
A^ney-bill. Mow, Sir, I should be glad to 
know by what kind of reasoning it can be proved, 

5 
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that there is a power vested in the representa¬ 
tive to destroy his immediate constituent. From 
whence could he possibly derive it ? A courtier, 
I know, will be ready to maintain the affirma¬ 
tive. The doctrine suits him exactly, because 
it gives an unlimited operation to the influence 
of the crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to 
liold a diflerem language. It is no answer to me 
to say, that the bill when it passes the House of 
Commons, is the act of the majority, and not 
the representatives of the particular boroughs 
concerned. B*the majority can disfranchise ten 
boroughs, why not twenty, why not the whole 
kingdom ? Why should not they make their own 
seats in parliament for life ?—When the septen¬ 
nial act passed, the legislature did what, appa¬ 
rently and palpably, they had no power to do; 
but they did more than people in general were 
aware of: they, in effect, disfranchised the 
whole kingdom for four years. 

“ For argument's sake, I will no^. suppose, 
that the expediepey of the measure, and the 
power of parliament are unquestionable. Still 
you will find an insurmountable difficulty in the 
execution. When all your instruments of am¬ 
putation are prepared, when the unhappy pa¬ 
tient lies bound at your feet, without the possi¬ 
bility of resistance, by what infallible rule will 
you direct the operation ?—When you propose 
to cut away the rotten parts, can you tell us 
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what parts are perfectly soun4J —Are there any 
certain limits, in fact or theory, to inform you 
at what point you must stop, at what point the 
mortification ends ? To a man so capable of ob¬ 
servation and reflection as you are, it is unne¬ 
cessary to say all that might be said upon the 
subject. Besides that I approve highly of Lord 
Chatham’s idea of infusing a portion of new 
health into the constitution to enable it to bear its 
infirmities^ (a brilliant expression^ and full of in¬ 
trinsic wisdom) other reasons concur in persuad¬ 
ing me to adopt it. I have no ol^ection,” &c. 

The man, who fairly and completely answers 
this argument, shall have my thanks and my 
applause. My heart is already with him.—I am 
ready to be converted.—I admire his moralityi 
and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his 
faith.—Grateful, as I am, to the good being, 
whose bounty has imparfed to me this reasoning 
intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself propor- 
tionably y^debted to him, from whose enlighten¬ 
ed understanding another r^,- of knowledge 
communicates to mine. But neither should I 
think the most exalted faculties of the human 
mind, a gift worthy of the diyinity.> nor any 
assistance, in the improvement of them, a sub* 
ject of gratitude to my %}low-creature, if I were 
satisfied, ths^t really to inform the under¬ 
standing corrects and enlarges, the heart. 

juNiua 

.'1 
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LETTER f. 

FOR THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


i>8 April, 1767. 

Dirtatura, quam in .sununis rcipithlirfv angustiis accepeml, 
per parent continuata, tiberlulcm frcnit ; doner ilium 
conversus m rabiem j)opulus, et dii ultores dc saxo Tar- 
peio dejecerunt. Livy. 

The bravest and freest nations have 
sometimes submitted to a temporary surrender 
of their liberties, in order to establish them for 
ever. At a crisis of public calamity or danger, 
the prudence of the state placed a confidence in 
the virtue oi some extinguished citizen, and 
gave him power sufficient to preserve or to op¬ 
press his country. Such was the Roman dicta¬ 
tor, and while his office w'as confined to a short 

G G 2 
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period, and only applied as a remedy to the dis¬ 
asters of an unsuccessful war, it was usually at¬ 
tended with the most important advantages, and 
left no dangerous precedent behind. The dic¬ 
tator finding employment for all his activity in 
repulsing a foreign invasion, had but little time 
to contrive the ruin of his own country, and his 
ambition was nobly satisfied by the honour of 
a triumph, and the applause of his fellow-citi- 
itens. But as soon as this wise institution was 
corrupted, when that unlimited trust of power, 
which should have been reserved for conjunc¬ 
tures of more than ordinary difficulty and hazard, 
was without necessity committed to one man’s 
uncertain moderation, what consequence could 
be expected but tliat the people should pay the 
dearest price for their simplicity, nor ever re¬ 
sume those rights, which they could vainly ima¬ 
gine were more secure in the hands of a single 
man, than where the laws and constitution had 
placed them. 

Without any uncommon depravity of mind, 
a man so trusted might lose all ideas of public 
principle or gratitude, and not unreasonably 
exert himself to perpetuate a power,* which he 
saw his fellow-citizens weak and abject enough 
to surrender to him. But if, instead of a man 
of a common mixed character, whose vices might 
be redeemed by some appearance of virtue and 
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generosity, it should' have unibrtunately ha}»- 
pened tliat a nation had placed all their confi¬ 
dence in a man purely and perfectly bad; if a 
great and good prince, by some fatal delusion, 
had made choice of such a man for his first mi¬ 


nister, and had delegated all his authority to 
him, what security would that nation have for 
its freedom, or that prince for his crown? The 


history of every nation, that once had a claim to 
liberty, will tell us what would be the progress 


of such a traitor, and what the probable event 


of his crimes *. 


Let us suppose him arrived at that moment, 
at which he might see himself within reach of 
the great object, to which all the artifices, the 
intrigues, the hypocrisy and the impudence of 
his past life were directed. On the point of 
having the whole powei- of the crown committed 
to him, what would be bis conduct? an affectii- 
tion of prostrate humility in tlic closet, but a 
lordly dictation of terms to tlie people, by whose 


* This severe ipvcctive is fiimcJ aq;ainsl the late Lord Chat¬ 
ham, formerly the right honourable vV. Pitt. I’he reader, by 
a perusal of the preceding letters, is already acquainted with 
the utter aversion which Junils at first felt for this nobleman^ 
on various political accounts, and especially on the subject of 
the American dispute. His aversion, how'ever, softened as their 
political views approximated, and was at length converted into 
approbation and eulogy. See for a further explanation, the 
noteXo Miscellaneous Letter, No. xjii. Vol. III. p. 4. e»it. 
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interest he had been supported^ by whose for¬ 
tunes he had subsisted. Has he a brother ? that 
brother must be sacrificed Has he a raftcor- 

* Lord Temple, brother in law (o Lord Chatham. They re¬ 
signed their resprclivt- office?, the former of Privy Seal, and 
the latter of [iriiicipal secretary of state, in October 1765. Lord 
Temple was succeeded by the Duke of Bedford; and upon his 
resignation by Lord Chatham himself: during which adminis¬ 
tration Lord Temple took no part whatever. 

The following letter from tin.', nobleman before his promotion 
to the peerage explains the motives of their joint resignation; 
It was addressed to a friend in the city:— 

“ DEAU SIR, 

I'lnding to my great surprise, that the cause and maiinci 
of rny resigning the seals, is grossly misrepresented in the city, 
as well as that the most gracious and spontaneous marks of his 
Majesty’s approbation of my services, which marks followed 
my resignation, have been infamously traduced as a bargain 
for my forsaking *^'ie public, 1 am under a necessity of declaring 
the truth of both these facts, in a manner which I am sure 
no gentleman will contradict. A difterencc of opinion with 
regard to measures to be taken against Sjiain, of the highest 
importance to the honour of the crown, and to the most es¬ 
sential national interests, and this founded on what Spain hau 
already done, not on what that com t may farther intend to do, 
was the cause of my resigning the seals. Lord Temple and 1 
submitted in writing, and signed by us, our most bumble sen¬ 
timents to his Majesty, which being overruled by the united 
opinion of all the rest of the King’s servants, 1 resigned the 
seals on Monday the 5th of this month, in order to not remain 
responsible for measures which I was no longer allowed to guide. 
Most gracious public marks of his Majesty’s approbation of 
my s^vites followed my resignation: they are unmerited and 

unsolicited. 
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ous enemy ? that enemy must be promoted *. 
Have years of his life been spent in declaiming 
against the pernicious influence of a favourite ? 
That favourite must be taken to his bosom, apd 
made the only partner of bis power t. But it 
is in the natural course of things that a despotic 
])ower, which of itself violates every principle 
of a free constitution, should be acquired by 
means, which equally violate every principle of 
honour and morality. The office of a grand 
Vizir is inconsistent with a limited monarchy, 
and can never subsist long but by its destruc- 
ti(m. The same measures, by which an aban¬ 
doned profligate is advanced to power, must be 


and I shall rvrr be proud to have received them 
from the. best of So\creigns. ^ 

I will now only add, my dear Sir, that I b;r c explainetl th(‘sc 
jiiattcrs only for the honour of truth, not in any view loeourl 
return of confidence from any man, who with a credulity ns 
vreak as it is injurious, has thought fit hastily to withdraw Ins 
vood opinion, from one Avho has served liis country with fide¬ 
lity and success, and who justly reveres the upright and candid 
judgment of it; little solicitous about the censures of the ra- 
piicious and the ungenerous; accept my smeerest ackiiowledg- 
hivnts for all your kind friendship, and believe me ever with 
' > 'th jnd esteem, 

Oct. 14,17t35. My dear Sir, 

** Your faithful friend, 

" W, Pitt”, edit, 

*^he Duke of Bedford, edit. 
f Lord Bute. edit. 
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observed to maintain him in it. The principal 
nobility, who might disdain to submit to the 
upstart insolence of a dictator, must be removed 
from every post of honour and authority; all 
public employments must be filled with a des¬ 
picable set of creatures, who having neither 
experience nor capacity, nor any weight or re¬ 
spect in their own persons, will necessarily derive 
all their little buify importance from him. As 
the absolute destruction of the constitution of 
his country would be his great object, to be 
consistent with that design he must exert him¬ 
self to weaken and impoverish every rank and 
order of the community, which by the nature 
of their property, and the degree of their wealth, 
might have a particular interest in the support 
of the established government, as well as power 
to oppose any treacherous attempts against it. 
The landed estate must be oppressed; the rights 
of the merchant must be arbitrarily invaded, and 
his property forced from him by main force, 
without even the form of a legal proceeding. It 
will assist him much, if he can contribute to the 
destruction of the poor by continuing the most 
burthensome taxes upon the main articles of 
their subsistence. He must also take advantage 
of any favourable conjuncture to try how far 
the nation will bear to see the established laws 
suspended by proclamation, and upon such occa- 

6 
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sions he must not be without an apostate lawyer, 
weak enough to sacrifice his own character, and 
base eilough to betray the laws of his country*. 

These are but a i^w of the pernicious prac¬ 
tices by which a traitor may be known, by which • 
a free people may be enslaved. But the master¬ 
piece of his treachery, and the surest of an-* 
swering all his purposes would be, if possible, 
to foment such discord bet^lkn the mother- 
country and her colonies, as may leave them 
both an easier prey to his own dark machinations. 
With this patriotic view he will be ready to de¬ 
clare himself the patron of sedition, and a zeal¬ 
ous advocate for rebellion. His doctrines will 
correspond with the proceedings of the people 
he protects, and if by his assistance they can 
obtain a victory over the supreme legislature of 
the empire, he will consider %hat victory as an 
important step towards the advancement of his 
main design+. 

Such, Sir, in any free state, would probably 
be the conduct and character of a man unne¬ 
cessarily trusted with exorbitant power. He 

* This subject is fully ejcplainecl in many parts of the Letters 
of Junius, and in the notes now subjoined to them. The cha¬ 
racter alluded, to is Earl Camden, at that time Lord Chancellor. 

EDIT. 

t Lord Chatham, then Mr. Pitt, opposed Mr. George Gren- 
ville^s Stamp Act, and denied the right of the parliament of 
Great Britain to legislate for America, edit. t 
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must either succeed in establishing a tyranny or 
perish. I cannot without hoiror suppose it possi¬ 
ble that this our native country should ever be 
at the mercy of so black a villain. But if the 
case should happen hereafter, I hope the British 
people will not be so abandoned hy Providence, 
as not to open their eyes time enough to save 
themselves from destruction; and though we 
have no Tar})eid|^rock for the immediate punish¬ 
ment of treason, yet we have impeachments, and 
a gibbet is not too honourable a situation for the 
carcase of a traitor. 

POPLICOLA. 


LETTER II. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 2^ May, 1767. 

Your correspondent C. D. * professes 
to undeceive the public with respect to some 

* Poplicola, the writer of this reply, by some means or 
oUter mistook the real signature, which instead of being C. D. 
was \V. 1). The letter is dated from Clifton, and is obviou&ly 
from the pen of Sir W. Draper; allurdipg a singular proof that 
the Knight of the Bath and Junius were political opponents 
under signatures mutually unknown, and so far back as Ma}' 
1767. The subject of Sir William’s observation# was a defence 
of Lord Cliatliam against some strong observations made upon 
his^t^racter by Mr. Wilkes, in a letter addrraeed to the Duke 
of ^iffton, relative to the illegal proeeedings of the Earl of 

7 Halifax. 
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reflections thrown out upon the Earl of Chatham 
in Mr. Wilkeses letter to the Duke of Grafbn. 
Without undertaking the defence of that gentle¬ 
man’s conduct or character, permit me to ob¬ 
serve that he waa the instrument, and a useful 
one to the party, therefore should not have been 


Ilalifav. The letter is dated Paris, Dec. 12, 1763, and the 
part chiefly adverted to is the following 
“■ I believe that the flu ty luarfof I.orcmiatliam has known 
the sweets of private fritiid.-hip, and llu- line feelings of 
humanity, as little as even Lonl Mansfielii. Th(y are both 
formed to be admired not beloved. A proud, indolent, over¬ 
bearing, ambitious man is always full oi‘ the ideas of Ins own 
importance, and vainly imagines himself supenor to the 
< quality necessary among real friends, m all the moments of 
true enjoyment. Friendship is too pure a pleasure for a mind 
cankered with ambition, or (he lu-t of pouer and grandeur. 
Lord Cliatliam declared in parliament the stronge^t attachment 
to Lord Temple, one of the greatest clidracters oiir eoiintry 
could ever boast, and said ht would lac and die with hia iiohle 
brother. He has received obligations of the first magnitude 
from that noble brother, yet what trace of gratitude or of 
friendship was ever found m any part of his conduct ? and ha.s 
he not now declared the most open vananee, and even hostility ? 
1 have had as warm and express declarations of regard as ci uld 
be made by this marble-hearted frund, and Mr. Pitt had no 
doubt his views in even feeding me with flattery from time to 
time; on occasions too where candour and indulgence were 
all 1 could ekdoi* He may rememlKT the compliments he 
paid me on two Cfrtain poems in thfe year 1754. If I were to 
take the declaraUcais made by himself and the late Mr. Potter 
d la, letter, they more charmed with those verses after the 
ninetV'pioth reading, than after the first; so that from this 

circumstance. 
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sacrificed by it. He served them perhaps with 
too much zeal; but such is the reward, which 
the tools of faction usually receivci and in some 
measure deserve, when they are imprudent 
enough to hazard every thing in support of other 
men's ambition. 

ir >■ 

circumstance, as well as a few of his speeches in parliament, it 
seems to be likewMgjj^ue of the first orator, or rather the first 
comedian, of oii^^ge, non displiriiisse illi Jocos, sed non 
oontigisse. 

“ I will now submit to your Grace, if there was not some¬ 
thing peculiarly base and perfidious in Mr. Pitt’s calling me a 
hlasjdiemer of my God for those very verses, at a time whi-n I 
was absent, and dangerously ill from an aflair of honour. Tlic 
charge too he knew was false, for the whole ridicule of tlio-^e 
two pieces was confined to certain mysteries, which formerly 
the unplaced and unpensioned Mr. Pitt did not think himself 
obliged even to affect to believe, lie added another charge 
equally unjust, that Iftwas the libeller of my King, though he was 
sensible that I never wrote a single line disrespectful to the 
sacred person of my Sovereign, but had only attacked the 
despotism of his ministers, with the spirit becoming a good 
subject, and zealous friend of his country. TJie reason of this 
perfidy was plain. He was then beginning to pay homage to 
the Scottish idol, and I was the most acceptable sacrifice he 
could oiler at the shrine of Bute. History, scarcely gives so 
remarkable a change. He was a few years ago the mad, sedi¬ 
tious tribune of the people, insulting his Sovereign, even in his 
^•capital city, now he is the abject, crouching deputy of the 
proud Scot, who he declanred in parliameift,. wanted wisdom, 
and held principles incompatible with freedom; a most ridicu¬ 
lous character surely for a statesman, and the subject of a 
kingdom, but the proper "composition for a favourite. 

Was 
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I cannot admit, that because Mr. Pitt was 
respected and honoured a few years ago, the Earl 
of Chatham therefore deserves to be so now; or 
that a description, which might have suited him 
at one part of his life, must of necessity be the 
only one applicable to him at another. It is 


Was it possible for me after this to WTiteg||SUppliant letter to 
Lord Chatham ? I am the first to pronounce myself most 
unworthy of a pardon, if I could have obtained it on those 
terms. 

“ Although I declare, my Lord, that the conscious pride oi 
virtue makes me look down with contempt on a man, who 
could be guilty of this baseness, who could in the lobby de* 
dare that I must be supported, and in the House on the same 
day desert and revile me, yet I will on every occasion do jus* 
tice to the minister. He has served the public in all those 
points, where the good of the nation coincided with his own 
private views ; and in no other. 1 venerate the memory of the 
secretary, and I think it an honour to myself that 1 steadily 
supported in parliament an administration, the most successful 
we ever had, and which carried the glory of the nation to the 
highest pitch in every part of the world. He found Ins coun¬ 
try almost in despair. He raised the noble spirit of England, 
and strained every nerve against our enemies. His plans, 
when in power, were always great, though in direct opposition 
to the declarations of his'whole life, when out of power. The 
invincible bravery of the British troops gave success even to 
the must rash,''the most extravagant, the most desperate of iiin 
projects. He s0w early the hostile intentions gf Spain, and if 
the uritten advice had been followed, a very few weeks had 
then probably closed the last general war ; although the merit 
of that advice was more the^merit of his noble brother, thanjiis 
own. After the omnipotence of Lord Bute in 1761 had forced 

Mr. Pitt 
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barely possible^ that a very honest commoner may 
become a very corrupt and worthless peer ; and 
1 ami inclined to suspect that Mr. C. D. will find 
but few people credulous enough to believe that 
either Mr. Pitt or Mr. Pultney, when they ac¬ 
cepted of a title, did not, by that action, be- 

Mr. Pilt to retire l^n his Majesty’s councils, and the cause 
was declared by himself to bd our cond\ict relative to Spain, 1 
bad the happiness of setting that atlliir in so clear and advan¬ 
tageous alight, that he expressed the most entire satisfaction, 
and particular obligations to my friendship. I do not however 
make this a claim of merit to Mr. Pitt. It was my duty, from 
the peculiar advantages of information I then had.” 

In answer to these strictures Sir William Draper in the let¬ 
ter subscribal W. D. and which is too long to be copied ver¬ 
batim, quotes several of Mr. Wilkes’s previous declarations in 
favour of Lord Clialham, while Mr. Pitt, and concludes as 
follows 

The letter asserts also that Lord Chatham is now the ab¬ 
ject, crouching deputy of Lord Bute, who he declared in par¬ 
liament wanted wisdom, and held principles incompatible with 
freedom. The world knows nothing of this abject, crouch¬ 
ing deputed minister, but from Mr. Wilkes’s single affirmation; 
but we all know that bis Majesty has been pleased to call Lord 
Chatham again to the ministry ; if Lord Bute supports him 
in it, he gives the noblest proof of generosity and greatness of 
foul, and has revenged himself in the finest manner upon Lord 
diatham for those expressions, and affords the strongest proof 
that he does not want wisdom, or hold principles incompati¬ 
ble with freedom. What greater proof of wisdom can he give, 
than in supporting that person who is the most capable of doing 
good to his country, and has upon alLoccasions approved him¬ 
self the most i^lous protector of its liberties ? But I beg par¬ 
don; 
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tray their friends, tlieir country, and, in every 
honourable sense, themselves. Mr. C. D. wil¬ 
fully misrepresents the cause of that cer^je, 
which was very justly thrown upon^ Lord 
Chatham, when the exportation of corn was 
prohibited by proclamation. The measure it¬ 
self was necessary, and the more necessary from 
the scandalous delay of the ministry in calling 
the parliament together; but to maintain that 
the proclamation was legal, and that there 
was a suspending power lodged in the Crown, 
was such an outrage to the common sense of 
mankind, and such a daring attack upon the 
constitution, as a free people ought never to 

don; upon a late occasion, indeed. Lord Chalhain shewed him¬ 
self to be no friend to liberty; he w'as so very tyrannical, as well 
as Lord Camden, that he denied some traders the rig-lit, hbertv, 
and privilege of starving his fellow-citizens, by exporting all the 
corn out of the kingdom, for which be has met with his reward, 
and been as much abused as if he himself had been guilty of 
starving them. Is there no Tarpeian rock for such a tyrant ? 

** Mr. Wilkes has now done with Lord Chatham, leaving 
him to the poor consolation of a place, a peerage, and a pen¬ 
sion ; for which, he says, he has sold the confidence of a great 
nation. But I cannot take leave of, or have done with Mr. 
Wilkes, without making a few observations upon this para¬ 
graph : Mr. Wilkes is a great jester; in this place he cannot pos% 
bly be serious; for as to the pension, I think I cannot explain 
it better to my countrymen, than in Mr. Wilkeses own words, 
August 13, 1763. i 

I must, in compliance with a few vulgar writers, call the 
i nadequate reward given to Mr. Pitt, for as great services as 

ei'er 
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forgive. The man, who maintained those doc¬ 
trines, ought to have had the Tarpeian rock, or 
a ^bet for his reward. Another gentleman, 
upon4hat occasion, had spirit and patriotism 
enough to declare, even in a respectable assem¬ 
bly, that when he advised the proclamation, he 
did it with the strongest conviction of its being 
illegal; but he rested his defence upon the un¬ 
avoidable necessity of the case, and “submitted 
himself to the judgment of his country. This 
noble conduct deserved the applause and grati- 
tude of the nation, while that of the Earl of 
Chatham, and his miserable understrappers, 

deserved nothing but detestation and contempt. 

POPLICOLA. 

ever were performed by a subject, a pension, although the grant 
is not during pleasure, and therefore cannot create any undue, 
unconstitutional influence. In the same light we are to consider 
the Dukes of Cumberland’s and Marlborough’s, Prince Fer¬ 
dinand’s, and Admiral Hawke’s, Mr. Onslow’s, &c. &c. &c. 

1 was going to call it the King’s gold box ; for Mr. Pitt having 
before received the most obliging marks of regard from the 
public, the testimony of his Sovereign only remained wanting.’ ‘ 

“ Now as Mr. Wilkes has so fully set forth the nature of this 
. pension, 1 cannot think it will at all lessen the confidenc j of the 
nation in I.ord Chatham : it may very possibly lessen theii 
confidence in Mr. Wilkes, who has contradicted himself so , 
ftinously, and perhaps destroy that idea of consistency which 
the gentleman boasts of lu his letter to the Duke of Grafton; 
whM‘e he assures his Grace, that * however unfashionable such a 
declaration may be, consistency shall never depart from his 
character.’ The reader has the proofs before him, and will 
judge of it accordingly, W. D.” edit. 
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LETTER III. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

June, 1767. 

Accedere matrem muUebri inipotcnlia; servieinJmn ftmi- 
na’j (Iiiobusqne insuper nebula tub us, qui reuipub/icaui 
inlei im premant, quandoque dislrahant. 

Tacitus r’ Annalium. 

The uncertain state of ])olitics in this 
country sets all the speculations of tli© press at 
defiance. To talk of modern ministers, or to 
examine their conduct, would be to reason with¬ 
out data; for whether it be owing* to the real 
simple innocence of doing nothing, or to a haj)- 
py mysteriousness in concealing their activity, 
w^e know as little of the services they liave per¬ 
formed, since it became their lot to appear in 
the gazette, as we did of their persons or 
characters before. They seem to have come 
together by a sort of fortuitous concourse, and 
have hitherto done nothing else but jumble and 
jostle one another, without being able to settle 
into any one regular or consistent figure. I am 
nor however such an atheist in politics as to 
suppose that there is not somewhere an original 
Cl eating cause, which drew these atoms forth 
Jnto existence j but it seems the utmost skill 
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and cunning of that secret governing hand 
could go no farther. To create or foment con¬ 
fusion, to sacrifice the honour of a King, or to 
destroy the happiness of a nation, requires no 
talent, but a natural for doing mischief. 
We have seen it performed for years successively, 
with a wantonness of triumph, by a man who 
had neither abilities nor personal interest, nor 
even common personal courage It has been 
possible for a notorious coward, skulking under 
a petticoat, to make a great nation the prey of 
his avarice and ambition. But I trust the time 
is not very distant when we shall see him drag¬ 
ged forth from his retirement, and forced to 
answer severely for all the mischiefs he hath 
brought upon us. 

It is worth while to consider, though perhaps 
not safe to point out, by what arts it hath been 
possible for him to maintain himself so long in 
power, and to skreen himself from national jus¬ 
tice. Some of them have been obvious enough; 
the rest may without difficulty be guessed at. 
But whatever they are, it is not above a tvelve- 
month ago, since they might have all been 
defeated, and the venomous spider itself caught 
and trampled on in its own webs. It was then 
his good fortune to corrupt one man, from whom 


* The Earl of Bute. edit. 
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we least of all expected so base an apostacy *, 

Wlio indeed could have suspected, that it should 

ever consist with the spirit or understanding 

of that person to accept of a share of power 

under a pernicious court minion, whom he 

himself had affected to detest or despise, as 

much as he knew he was detested and despised 

by the whole nation ? I will not censure him 

for the avarice of a pension, nor the melanclioly 

ambition of a title. These were objects which 

he perhaps looked up to, though the rest of the 

world thought them far beneath his acceptance. 

But, to become the stalking-horse of a stallion, 

* 

to shake hands with a Scotchman at the hazard 
of catching all his infamy ; to fight under his 
auspices against the constitution; and to receive 
the word from him, prerogative and a thistle; 
(by the once respected name of Pitt) it is even 
below contempt. But it seems that this un- 
happy country had long enough been distracted 
by their divisions, and in the last instance was 
to be oppressed by their union. May that 
union, honourable as it is, subsist for ever! may 
they continue to smell at one thistle, and not 
be separated even in death ! 

ANTI-SEJANUS, Ji.n. 

* The Earl of Chatham, edit. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, St. James’s Coffee House, 25 Aug. 17G7. 

1 HAVE been some time in the coun¬ 
try, wliicli has jirevcnted your hearing sooner 
from me. I find you and your brother printers 
have got greatly into a sort of knack of stuffing 
your pajiers with flummery upon two certain bro¬ 
thers*, who arc labour-in-vain endeavouring to 
force themselves out of the world’s contempt. I 
have great good will to you, and hope you are 
well paid for this sort of nonsense, as indeed you 
ought to be, for it certainly disgi’aces your paper. 
It is in vain that your friends assure the coffee¬ 
house, that these things are wrote by the brothers 
themselves; that you believe no more of them 
tlian the rest of the world does; and that you 
only put them in to shew your extreme impar¬ 
tiality, which sometimes obliges you to insert 
the most improbable stories; I would therefore 
advise you as a friend, to give up this noble pair 
as c?ifans perdus. 

* Lord Towiishend, and his brother, the Honourable Charles 
Townahend, the former just appointed lord lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, and the latter at this time chancellor of the exchequer. 

EDIT. 
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I am not a stranger to tliis par nohilefratrwn. 
I have served under the one, and have been 
forty times promised U) be served b}^ tlie other. 
I don’t think it possible to characterise either 
withoutliaving recourse to the other; but any 
body who knows one of them, may easily obtain 
an idea of the other ; Tims now ; suj^pose you 
acquainted witli the ehancellor, take away his 
ingenuity, and a something, tliat at times looks 
something like good-nature, but it is not, and 
you have the direct and actual character of the 
peer; a boaster without spirit, and a ])retcnder 
to wit without a grain of sense; in a woi'd, a 
vainglorious idler without one single good qua¬ 
lity of head or heart. I hope his atUiirs with 

Lord-and Mr.-are the only instances 

of his setting out with unnecessary insolence, 
and ending with shameful tameness. Hut is such 
a man likely to please the bravo Irish, whoso 
hasty tempers, or whose blunders, may some¬ 
times lead them into a quarrel; but whose swords 
always carry them through it. Are these the 
pair, Avho are to give stability to a Avavering fa¬ 
vourite, and permanency to a locum lenens ad¬ 
ministration ? Alas!. alas! 

yon tall anx'Uio, ncc drjtnsanhus i^tls 
Ttmpus Ciitt: 

And is it by such a prop that Grafton thinks 
to stand, after throwing down his idol Pitt, at 
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whose false altar he had before sacrificed his 
friends ? Is it for such a man that Conway fore¬ 
goes the connections of his youth, and the friends 
of his best and ripest judgment .—0 tempora ! 
O mores ! 

A FAITHFUL MONITOR. 


LETTER V*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SJK, 16 Sep. 1767. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland t, is said to have a singular turn for 
portrait painting, which he willingly employs in 
the service of his friends. He performs gratis, 
and seldom gives them the trouble of sitting for 
their pictures. But I believe the talents of this 
ingenious nobleman never had so fair an occasion 
of being employed to advantage as at present. 
It happens very fortunately for him, that he has 
now a set of friends, who seem intended by na¬ 
ture for the subjects of such a pencil. In deli¬ 
neating their features to the public, he will have 
an equal opportunity of displaying the delicacy 

The following answer to correspondents in the Public Ad¬ 
vertiser of Sept. 16j identifies Junius to have been the writer 
■ of this letter. ” Our correspondent C. will observe, that we 
have obeyed his directions in every particular, and we shall al¬ 
ways pay the utmost attention to whatever comes from so mas¬ 
terly a pen.^* edit. f Lord Townshend. edit. 
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of his hand, and upon which he chiefly piques 
himself, thf benevolence of his heart. But con¬ 
sidering the importance of his present cares, I 
would fain endeavour to save him the labour of 
the design, in hopes that he will bestow a few 
moments more upon the execution. Yet I will 
not presume to claim the merit of invention. 
The blindness of chance has done more for the 
painter, than the warmest fancy could have ima¬ 
gined, and has brought together such a groupe 
of figures, as I believe never apj)eared in real 
life or upon canvas before. 

Your principal character, my Lord, is a young 
duke* mounted upon a lofty phaeton; his head 
grows giddy: his horses carry him violently down 
a precipice, and a bloody carcase, the fatal em¬ 
blem of Britannia, lies mangled under his wheels. 
By the side of this furious charioteer sits Caution 
without foresightf, a motley tiling, half mihtary, 
scarce civil. He too would guide, but, let who 
will drive, is determined to have a seat in the 
carriage. If it be possible, my Lord, give him 
to us in the attitude of an orator eating the end 
of a period, which may begin with, I did not 
say I *wotdd pledge ^Yself—lih^ rest he eats. 

Your next figure must bear the port and 

• The Duke of Grafton, edit. 

+ Mr. Conway, secretary of state for the northern depart^ 
inent. edit. 
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habit of a judge. The laws of England under 
his feet, and before his distorted vision a dagger, 
which he calls the law of nature, and which 
marshals him the way to the murder of the con¬ 
stitution*. 

In such good company, the respectable 
president of the council, cannot possibly be 
omitted l. A reasonable numl)er of decrees must 
be piled uj) behind him, with the word reversed 
ill capital letters upon each of them ; and out of 
his decent lips a compliment a la Tilburi/, Hell 
and d - n blast you all. 

There is still a young man, my Lord, who I 
think will make a capital figure in the piece. His 
features are too hapjiily marked to be mistaken. 
A single line of his face will be sufficient to give 
us the heir apparent of Loyola and all the Col- 

* Lord Camden. A scarcity of grain liaving been experi¬ 
enced during the recess, government had taken upon itself to 
stop the exportation of corn, in defiance of an act of parlia¬ 
ment that granted a bounty for exporting it. The legality of 
this measure of a proclamation having been questioned Lord 
Camden maintained that in a case of necessity, the crown was 
possessed of a legal power to suspend the operation of an act 
of the legislature. Si e this subject farther touched upon in 
Junius, Vol. II. Letter mx. edit. 

•f Lord Northington, formerly lord chancellor, whose de¬ 
crees have been allowed less weight than those of the greater 
number of the dignified characters who have since held this 
important office, edit. 
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lege. A little more of' tlie devil, my Lord^ if you 
fkase^ about the eyebroxvs; that*s ene^ugh ; a per¬ 
fect Malagrida I protest *! So much for his 
person; and as for his mind, a blinking bull dog 
placed near liim, will form a very natural type 
of all his good qualities. 

These are the figures, which are to come for¬ 
ward to the front of the piece. Your friendship 
for the Earl of Bute will naturally secure a corner 
in the retirement for liiin and his curtain. Pro¬ 
vided you discover him * # # * # |- 

If there are still anv vacancies in the canvas, 
you will easily fill them up with fixtures or still 
life. You may shew us half' a paymastert for 
instance, with a paper stuck iq)on the globe of 
his eye, and a label out of his mouth, iVo, Sir^ 
I am of father side, Sh\ How 1 lament that 
sounds cannot be conv eyed to the eye ! 

You may give us a Commander in Chief §, 
and a Secretary at Waril seeming to pull at two 
ends of a rope; while a slip knot in the middle 

* liord Shelburne, father to the present Marquis of Lans- 
down, at that time secretary of state for the southern depart¬ 
ment. EDIT. 

t A lady, who was thought to have considcraliJc influence, 
is litre alluded to. edit. 

X Sir G. Cooke and T. Townshend, Esq; afterwards Lord 
.‘Sydney, were joint paymasters, the latter of whom is supposed 
10 be alluded to. edit. 

§ The Marquis of Granby, edit. || Lord Barrington, edit. 
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may really strangle three-fourths of the army j 
or a lunatic brandishing a crutch*, or bawling 
through a grate, or writing with desperate char¬ 
coal a letter to North America ; or a Scotch se¬ 
cretary teaching the Irish people the true pro¬ 
nunciation of the Engli. Ia language. That bar¬ 
barous people are but little accustomed to figures 
of oratory, so that you may represent him in 
any attitude you think proper, from that of 
Sir Gilbert Elliott down to Governor Johnstone. 
These, however, are but the slighter ornaments 
of composition, and so I leave them to the 
choice of your own luxurious fancy. 

The back ground may be shadowed with 
the natural obscurity of Scotch clerks and Scotch 
secretaries, who may be itched out to the lite, 
with one hand grasping a pen, the other rivetted 
in their respective *******, Your 
southern writers are apt to rub their foreheads 
in the agony of composition; but with Scotcli- 
men, the seat of inspiration lies in a lower place, 
which, while the furor is upon them, they lace¬ 
rate without mercy. By this delectable friction, 
their imaginations become as prurient as their 
* * * * * *^ and the latter are relieved 

from one sort of matter, while their brains are 
supplied with another. Every thing they write 
in |bort is polished ad unguern. 

Chatham, edit, f At that time Irish secretary, edit' 
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But amidst all the licence ol’ your wit, my 
Lord, I must entreat you to remember that there 
is one character too high and too sacred even 
for the pencil of a peer, though your Lordship 
has formerly done business for the family. Be¬ 
sides, the attempt would be unnecessary. Tlie 
true character of that*great person is engraven 
in the hearts of the Irish nation; and as to a 
false one, they need only take a survey of the 
person and manners of their chief governor, if, 
in the midst of their distresses tliey can laugh 
at the perfect caricatura of a king. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Yours, 

CORREGGIO. 


LETTER VI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 12 October, 1767. 

There has been for some time past a 
very curious altercation carried on through your 
paper between Philo Veritatis and No Ghost. 
This altercation has hitherto been carried on 
like other political disputes, by affirmatives and 
negatives, assertions and contradictions, good 
hits and smart repartees. This is the kind of 
combat usually fought on, and indeed the only 
one adapted to the field of, a public paper. But 
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I perceive, not without anxiety, that another 
species of battle is likely to take place between 
the two champions whom I have mentioned*. 
In this I am too much concerned to remain 
neuter. 1 have courage enough to draw my 
pen upon any man, but I should be very un- 

* Vide Philo Va'i^aiis his letter in this paper, of the sixth 
instant. The follow in^ extract from it, will enable the reader 
the better to unilerstand ihc allusions in the present letter. 

“ That his Evccllency the present lord lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land coininanded at Quebec, is indisjiutable. Captain Schom- 
herg, as gallant an officer as any in the navy, and who with 
the brave captain Dean, burnt and destroyed the French fleet, 
had the honour to convey him up the Oulph of St. Laurence, 
where his Excellency multijihed his military glory; and here 
I cannot omit an anecdote relating to his Lordship, whn h 
occurred at Dettingen in CJcnuany. In the very heat of the 
carnage of that day, and amidst the horrors of almost universal 
desolation, a soldier, fighting near his Lordship’s side, was 
killed by a cannon ball; part of his brains flew out, and some 
on Ins Lordship’s clothes and in his face. The brave General 

C-being near him, said, ^ My I.ord, this is terrible 

work to day :’ * So it is,’ replied his Lordship, wiping himself 
with great calmness; ‘ but one would imagine. General, this 
man had too much brains to be here',’ at the same time tears 
of manly pity filled his compassionate eyes. 

Now if humanity, intrepidity, and (what the French 
justly distinguish by the name of) sangfroid, be the character¬ 
istics of a valiant soldier, my favourite Lord, (and such I am 
proud to own him) can, as the lawyers say, make out, even 
this single story, a good title, and does deserve (as I have 
before averred) to have his name iiiscnbed in adamantine 
letters on a column' of eternal fame; and if Mr. No Ghost 

7 disputes 
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willing to draw my sword; the i)op-gun of wit 
I can stand, but a pistol is what I dare not face. 
Somehow or other, I ha^c taken it into my 
head, that the dull and heavy argument of a 
pistol ball is more convincing than the most 
elaborate reasoning, or the keenest wit which 
can be delivered by a pen. Alas, Sir, what 
then shall I do? Shall I remain silent, whilst 
No Ghost affirms that the Lord Lieutenant ol’ 
Ireland is a coward, and Philo Vcritatis (c con- 
tra) declares him a brave'aiul undaunted soldier? 
—It is of little importance which side I am 
inclined to from judgment. If I declare in 
favour of Philo Vcritatis^ I incur the danger of 
a pen which he himself seems to think very 
sharp; indeed so sharp, as to beg ot‘ his oppo¬ 
nent to lay it aside, and take up a pistol; on 
the other hand, if I join witJi No Ghost, I have 
a pistol at my head, which may make a ghost 
of me. Thus circumstanced, I will not take 
either part, but offer myself as a friend to both, 
to measure the ground, give the word, and 

disputes it, I (in tlie ancient style of the Heralds) defy him: 

I accept his gauntlet and stand forth his Lordship^s avowed 
champion; though a bad one, ready to fight in his defence, 
cither with pistol or pen, and desire No Ghost to accept of a 
Rowland for his Oliver in a scrap of Latin cii my side. 

Purturiunt monies; nascetur ridiculus ?niis. Bye bye Mr. 
No Ghost. 

October 3. PHILO VERITATIS.” edit. 
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carry off the body of whichever shall fall in the 
field of honour. In this character I shall beg 
(previous to their engagement) to state a few 
points not yet decided between them, and which 
they have not yet carried far enough in dis¬ 
cussion, to require the decision of powder and 
ball. Give me leave first (though I declare no 
prepossession in his favour) to compliment Fhilo 
Veritatis the advocate for his Lordship’s courage, 
on his own bravery, who under a fictitious name, 
challenges with the utmost intrepidity to single 
and mortal combat, a nameless opponent. I 
should spend some time, and take some pains, to 
turn this compliment and make it worthy of him, 
but that I dare say he is sufficiently applauded 
already, by those to whom he has revealed him¬ 
self, for such an unexampled piece of heroism. 

Now, to my purpose: Phi to Ferikitis asserts, 
that his hero. Lord Townshend, gave proofs of 
his bravery at Minden and Quebec. No Ghost 
denies the fact, upon the presumed impossibility 
of his transporting himself from one of these 
places to the other in the space of ten days, 
unless he could Jly, and that very fast too. 
Now flying being a quality which Philo Veritatis 
does not chuse to ascribe (whatever belief it 
might gain with the public) to his hero, answers 
this in somewhat of a new way: “ This objec¬ 
tion,” says he, ‘‘ has no \^ight, and is made 
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only to introduce a scrap of Latin and a witti¬ 
cism.” This may be a very good answer at cross 
purposes; but is, I confess, a very whimsical 
one in the present case. Surely, Sir, this matter 
is not yet come so close to a point, as to require 
the arbitration of a pistol. Let Fhilo Veritatis 
again (for he has once already done it) affirm, 
that the hero was present at both actions; No 
Ghost denies it; Philo gives the lie; No Ghost 
knocks him down, and then the pistol enters 
as naturally as possible, and without the smallest 
breach of the rule which Horace has laid down 
on this occasion: Nec Deus inter sit, nisi dignus 
rindice nodus. 

No Ghost having denied that his Lordship 
was actually present at both places, Philo seems 
to fear lest we should doubt that he was at 
neither; Miiiden he gives up; but being re¬ 
solved to prove that he was at Quebec, he informs 
us that the brave captain Schomberg had the 
honour of conveying him up the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, where his Lordship multiplied his 
glory. These are the words. It is not my busi¬ 
ness to make remarks; but Philo will tell us 
where this multiplication table may be found; 
and I would recommend his Lordship to study it 
most attentively; he need go no farther in this 
kind of arithmetic; the ne3[!t ride will be quite 
unnecessary, as I presume no one will desire 
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to divide with his Dhrdship, Now, if I guess 
right, the No Ghost will not deny that the brave 
Schomberg conveyed him up the gulph, and 
therefore this does not call very loudly for the 
pistol. Every one will acknowledge that Lord 
Townshend was at Quebec; for every one re¬ 
members his letter from thence; and perhaps 
Philo can tell who the secretary was. 

To this multiplication of glory, Philo makes 
an addition of an anecdote, which, as he says, 
occurred to his Lordship in Germany; indeed, 
occurred; an anecdote occurred; a curious 
occurrence it was. First let us see the inference 
which Philo draws from, and then we shall re¬ 
late the occurrence itself. It is, that the humanity 
of his favourite Lord (for such he is proud to 
own him) is established by it. The occurrence 
is, that a soldier being killed near, his brains 
were scattered upon his Lordship^s clothes. A 
stander-by remarks, “ that this is terrible work.” 
“ True,” says his Lordship, “ but one w^ould 
have thought this fellow had too much brains to 

be here.”-Reader, remark this, and if you 

doubt of his Lordship’s Immanity, you are 
infidel enough to doubt of his courage. Well, 
he burst into tears: and who could chuse but 
weep at a sentiment of sucli tender, com¬ 
passionate, and sympathising humanity! No 
one, that I know of, caii’^suppose these tears 
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shed from that depression sOf spirits which the 
extremity of fear sometimes causes, and which 
finds some ease from an involuntary overflow at 
the eyes. Never had such humanity such a 
panegyrist; it does indeed deserve to be in¬ 
scribed on Adamafitme pillars of eternalfame^ as 
Philo elegantly expresses it. Now as he is such 
an admirer of humanity in others, let me call 
on his own humanity not to avail himself of the 
assistance of a pistol on this occasion; as I will 
venture to answer for Mr. No Ghost, that he 
will not take up the gauntlet whicli Philo has so 
bravely thrown down, offering him the choice 

of pen or pistol.-Alas, Philo! at the first 

of these weapons you are by no means, indeed 
you are not, a matcli tor No Ghost; and for the 
use of the last, you might chance to be hanged, 
and tlius unfortunately frustrate his Lordship^s 
humane intentions of rewarding your courage 
with one of those pensions which he will multiply 
on the Irish establishment. 

I am, &c. 

MODERATOR 


VOL. II. 


yj I 
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LETTER Vir. 

FOR THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

22 October, 1767. 

Grand Council upon the affairs of Ireland after eleven adjourn¬ 
ments*^. 

Hill-street, 1th October, 1767. 

PRESENT. 

tl Tilbury . . . fuddled. 

2 Judge Jefferyes. 

3 Caution without foresight, 

4 Malagrida. 

* This paper was announced in the Public Advertiser in 
the following words :—“ The grand council upon the affairs 
of Ireland, after eleven adjournments, is come to hand, and 
shall have a place m our next.” To which was added by the 
Printer hinibelf;—Our friend and correspondent C. will 
always find the utmost attention paid to his favours.*' C. as 
the reader mu&t already have observed from the Preliminary 
X)issertation and Private Letters, was the secret mark in use 
between Junius and the Printer, to inform each other of the 
identity or receipt of communications. The present article, 
however, does not stand in need of this accidental proof of ge¬ 
nuineness. Its internal evidence is sufficient without it: es¬ 
pecially th^ identity of its style, and the peculiar nature of its 
political bearing, edit. 

f 1 Tile Earl of Nc^hington, president of the council^ 

2 Earl Camden. 

3 Mr. Conway, northern secretary. 

4 Lord Shelbum, southern secretary. 


5 Lord 
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5 Boutdeville . . . sulky. 

A chair left empty for the 6 High Treasurer, 
detained by a hurry of business at Newmarket. 


j^fter a convenient time spent in staring at one anotherj up gets 

Tilbury. 

Thus from my Lord his passion broke; 

J-fc --—- first, and then he spoke. 

TILBURY. 

In the name of the Devil and his dam, can 
any body tell, what accident brings us five 
together ? 

CAUTION. 

For my owir part, my Lords, I humbly 
apprehend—though 1 speak with infinite diffi¬ 
dence—I say, my Lords, I will not pledge my¬ 
self for tile truth of my opinion—but I do 
humbly conceive with great submission—that 
we are met together with a view, and in order 
to consider whether it might not be adviseable 
to give some instructions to this noble Lord for 
his Government in Ireland, or whether we 
should leave the direction of his conduct to the 
same chance, to which under our Sovereign 
Laird the Earl of Bute C they c^ll bow their heads J 
he owes his appointment. I may be mistaken, 

5 Lord Towushend, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

6 Duke of Grafton, firit Lord ot the Treassury. edit, 

I I 2 
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my Lords, but I—I— V—holes round him^ sim^ 
pers^ and sits down. 

TILBUEY. 

B-1 me if I care whether he has any in¬ 

structions or not. But who the devil's to draw 
them up ? 

MALAGRiDA, With a complttcent smile. 

That's a task, my Lords, which I believe no 
man here is better qualified to execute than my¬ 
self. Your Lordships well know that I am far 
from being vain of my talents; yet I believe I 
may affirm without presumption, that nature has 
done more for me, without any effort of my 
own, than other men usually derive from educa¬ 
tion and experience. My Lord Holland, who 
certainly had some reason to know me, has done 
me the honour to say that I was born a Jesuit, 
and that if all the good qualities which make 
the society of Jesus respectable, were banished 
from the rest of the earth, they would still 
find room enough in the bosom of Malagrida. 
His Lordship sagaciously observed, that mine 
was a sort of understanding more united with 
the heart than the head; and that my ideas of 
men and things depended not so much qpon 
the improvement of my brain, as upon the origi¬ 
nal colour and consistence of my blood; conse¬ 
quently—But this is a seducing subject, upon 
which, perhaps^I fear—I am too willing to 
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expatiate. To return then to the noble Lord's 
instructions;—I should be happy to know what 
your Lordship's ideas are upon this most im¬ 
portant question, that, when I have heard all 
your opinions, I may with greater decency 
follow any own. 

TILBURY. 

B—t me if I know any thing of the matter. 
-^falls asleep, 

CAUTION. 

Tlie very learned Lord, who slumbers upon 
the sofa, having, with his usual candour, con¬ 
fessed his usual ignorance upon the arduous sub¬ 
ject of our present debates, it may seem pre¬ 
sumptuous in a man of my inferior qualifications, 
even to form, much more to deliver any opinion 
upon it. For this reason, my Lords, although I 
venture to speak first, I shall take care not to 
hazard any thing decisive. I have already had 
the honour of giving instructions to governors ; 
and, excepting my noble colleague, with whom 
I agree, that he owes as much to nature for the 
accomplishments of his mind, as for thos^e of his 
person, I believe few men succeed better at the 

amyguous. It is my forte, my Lords;-1 al- 

wap contrive to leave the person I instruct at 
full liberty to act as he thinks proper, and en¬ 
tirely at his own peril. Positive instructions are 
too apt to endanger t^e safety of those who give 
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them. Mine I am determined shall endanger 
nothifig^'but the safety of the state. But since 
the rtoble Lord absolutely insists upon being in¬ 
structed some way or other, my friendship for 
him^ which he may believe is full as sincere as 

what I felt for his brother—poor Charles-- * 

and art thou gone!-so is my friendship ;— 

•I say,'my Lords, since his Lordship can have no 
doubt about the warmth of my friendship for 
him, he may at all times rely upon my assistance 
and concurrence, and—and-^it is unnecessary I 

believe to explain what- simpers at Sulky, and 

’sits down, 

JUDGE JEFFERYES, witk dignity. 

My Lords, your Lordships know that the 
greatest part of my life has been dedicated to the 
study of the common and statute law of my 
country;—you will not wonder therefore at my 
appearing a strenuous advocate for the natural 
liberties of mankind, such as they possessed them 
before the existence of positive laws in this coun¬ 
try, or any other. Now, my Lords, if I am not 
ill informed, the Irish are already in this desi¬ 
rable state of emancipation. By the most au¬ 
thentic accounts, they actually approach a^ear 
to a state of nature, as can be effected by tne ab¬ 
sence of all legal restraints ; and for my own 

* The Hon. Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, then lately dead. edit. 
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part—I will speak boldly, my Lords—I always 
do when the liberties, of my fellow-subjects are 
in question-1 never consider my own cha¬ 

racter in what I say either in council or parlia¬ 
ment ;-1 think, that to give any positive in¬ 

structions to a chief governor, might have the 
odious appearance of invading the natural rights 
of the Irish. It is their claim, it is their birth¬ 
right, my Lords, to talk witliout meaning, and 
to live without law. This is the sort of liberty 
which our ancestors fought for, and whicli every 
true Englishman ought to revere. God forbid, 
iny Lords, that any thing done by a Britisli 
council, should tend to the diminution of privi¬ 
leges, which the Irish justly think in\^aluabie. 
Besides, my Lords, I have too much respect for 
tlie uncommon talents of the noble Lord himself, 
to wish to confine him by any opinions of ours. 
Let him but follow the dictates of his own ge¬ 
nius, and I will venture to say, that the Irish will 
have no reason to envy the government of Eng¬ 
land ;—at least he may be assured of our hearty 
endeavours and concurrence to prevent any ill 
blood, upon that score, between the two nations. 

^LKY, in an attitude copiedfrom Mr. Sparks*, 

I was quiet enough at Raneham, when I was 

* A comedian, thus characterised in Churchill’s Rosciad: 

" Sparks at his glass sat comfortably down. 

To sep’rate frown from smile, and smile from frown.** 


EDIT. 
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told I was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. For a 
man to be told that he commands a kingdom or 
an army, when he dreams of no such matter, 
forms a situation too difficult for such a head as 
mine. My Lords, I speak from experience. 
Upon another occasion, indeed, I found the bu¬ 
siness done to my hand, by a person who shall 
be nameless. But alas 1 I find things in a very 
different condition at present. I perceive that I 
am no more a statesman than a general, and that 
my predecessor, instead of doing any thing him¬ 
self, has only bequeathed to me the disgrace of 
not being able to perform, what he was so vain 
or so simple as to promise.—Then to be left to 
my own guidance !—If my poor dear brother had 
lived, you would not have treated me so scur- 
vily.—Surely your Lordships forget that these 
are a wild barbarous people, and how dangerous 
it is to trust to their respect for the person of a 
Lord Lieutenant.—In short, my Lords, if you 
do not think proper to grant them a habeas 
CORPUS, at least grant me one, and as soon as 
possible. I shall never be easy until I. find my 
body once more before you. In the mean time, 
1 believe I had best follow my Lord Bute’s ad¬ 
vice. 

OMNES. 

Lord Bute! It must be followed. What is 

it? 
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SULKY. 

To carry over with me a battalion of gallant 
disinterested Highlanders, who, if there should 
be any disturbance, may take to their broad 
sWords. Where plunder*s to be had, they’ll 
take to any thing. I have seen it tried with as¬ 
tonishing success : and sure never was a man in 
such a taking as I was, 

CAUTION. 

The expedient, I confess, is admirable; but 
pray, my Lord, how do you intend to provide 
for all tiiese sweet-blooded children ? 

SULKY. 

My secretary has got a list of the employ¬ 
ments in Ireland, and assures me that I shall be 
able to provide for as many more. 

Jefferyes, grom7ig peevish and impatient. 

To conclude, my Lords. If what I liave just 
now had the honour of throwing out should not 
be consistent with the noble Lord’s ideas, or with 
his plan of government, he has my free consent 
to adopt a very different system. Instead of per¬ 
mitting the Irish to live without any law what¬ 
ever, let him govern them by Edicts from the 
castle. For my own part, I hate medium in 
government. I am all for anarchy, or all for 
tyranny. The Irish priv)' council are as good 
judges of the plea of necessity, and I dare say 
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as ready to make use of it as any other council. 
You have my authority and example, my Lord, 
in support of suspending powers ; and provided 
you are a little cautious in the object of your 
first experiment, you may carry this wholesome 
maxim to as great a length in Ireland, as, with 
the blessing of God! (turning up his eyes to 
heavenJ I intend to do here. 

A dog barks, and wakens Tilbury, who starts vp. 

TILBURY. 

Zounds, my Lord, do you keep bull-dogs in 
your house ? 

MALAGRIDA. 

No, my Lord; it is but a mongrel. Your 
true English bull-dog never quits his hold ; but 
this cur plays fast and loose, just as I bid him : 
he worries a man one moment, and fawns upon 
him the next*. But, my Lords, I hope you are 
not going away before I have finished my 
speech. It is a masterpiece. I’ll promise you, 
and has cost me infinite labour to get by heart. 

TILBURY. 

No, damn me, ’tis a little too late, I thank 
you. Aside ,—This silly puppy takes me for his 
schoolmaster, and fancies I am obliged to hear 
him repeat his task to me. Exit, 

CAUTION. 

Pray spare me, my Lord; you know my 
friendship : I would stay to hear you if it were 

* The person here alluded to is not known, edit. 
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possible. Aside ,—I see this will never do ; so 
I’ll e’en try to renew with the Rockinghams. 
talking to himself, 

0 JEFFERYES. 

Change of place, my Lord, as well as change 
of party, is the indefeasible right of human na¬ 
ture *, It is a part of the natural liberty of 
man, which I am determined to make use of 
immediately. JE,vit. 

MALAGRIDA tO SULKY. 

Won’t you hear me, my Lord ? 

SULKY. 

It is unnecessary, my dear I>ord. I see your 
meaning written in your face. Aside, —What the 
devil shall I do now A sick man might as well 
expect to be cured by a consultation of quack 
doctors; they talk, and debate, and wrangle, 
and the patient expires. IIowo^ er, I shall at 
least have tlie satisfaction of drawing their pic¬ 
tures. I believe the best tiling I can do will be 
to consult with my Lord George Sackville. His 
character is known and respected in Ireland as 
much as it is here ; and I know he loves to be 
stationed in the 7'ear as well as myself. Exit, 

MALAGRIDA SOhlS. 

What a negro’s skin * must I have, if this 

* Lord Camden had been chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, was now chancellor, and afterwards president of the 

council. EDIT. 
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shallow fellow could see my meaning in my face! 

-Now will I skulk away to-, where I 

will betray or misrepresent every syllable I have 
heard, ridicule their persons, blacken their cha¬ 
racters, and fawn upon the man who hears me, 
until I have an opportunity of biting even him 
to the heart. Exit*» 

* A writer in the Public Advertiser, in a pretended real ac¬ 
count of what passed at the council, having charged Mr. Burke 
with being the autlior of this satire, and as the letters of Ju¬ 
nius were, during their publication, attributed to that gentle¬ 
man, we shall extract such part of it as more immediately re¬ 
lates to him. 

The council are siijiposed to have discussed the instructions 
to be given to the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lord President is 
then made to address them, as follows ; 

President. 

If nothing further occurs to your Excellency, nor to you, 
niy Lords, upon the present business, it will be time, I believe, 
for us to break up. 

(As the Council are rising, a Secretary enters. J 

Secretary. 

My Lords, there is a person without, who says he has busi¬ 
ness of a private nature, and earnestly desires to be admitted. 

S. S, 

Do you know who the man is } Are you acquainted with 
his person } 

Secretary. 

I am, iny Lord : but as he desires, in case your Lordships 
do not think fit to see him, that his visit may be kept a secret, 

I beg to be excused mentioning Ins name; I believe he is per¬ 
sonally known to every one present. 


6 


Omnes 
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LETTER VIII. 

TO THE PRINTER OP THE PDBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 31 Oct. 1767. 

Your correspondent, who has furnish¬ 
ed you with what lie calls a true account of a 
grand council in Hill Street, docs not appear to 

Oinncs. 

Let him come in. 

(The Secretaiy goes out, and returns introducing a tall, ill-look¬ 
ing feliotv, in a shabby black coat.) 

Lord President. 

What arc your commands with us, Mr. Brazen ? 

Brazen. 

The business, my Lords that has brouglit me thus unex¬ 
pectedly into your company, will, 1 am persuaded, excuse the 
unseasonablencss of iny intrusion. T flatter myself 1 am known, 
well known, to every one of your Lordships. My part has not 
been an obscure one; I may say, with the snbUmest of all 
poets, 

Not to know me, Sfc. 

In short, my Lords, I think I have trode the public staple of 
the world with some degree of applause, with a pen that can 
blacken the whitest character, and a tongue that can dash the 
maturest councils, I hold myself equipped at all points for the 
offices of party. One in particular of this Right Honourable 
Company can bear testimony to my performances.—What 
need of more words ? 

I have done the state some service, and they know it. 

But, my Lords, to come to the point at once.—No man, I 
trust, in these times, serves the state for nothing; yet such has 
been my pride or folly (call it which you will), that I have got 
nothing for my pains but empty praise. Now, my Lords, this 

diet 
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me to have done much service to his patrons. 
The forifer dialogue had at least some pleasantry 
(though not enough, I dare say, to draw a smile 
from the parties concerned) and perhaps in mark¬ 
ing the characters, a little too much truth. But 
this sorrowful rogue is too dull to be witty, and 

diet begins to grow too thin for my stomach. I must own I 
expected to have reaped gootl interest for my self-denial; but 
things have not come round as I looked for; the revolutions in 
government have not kept pace with those that have been made 
in my fortune; and the late unprosperous fatal negotiation has 
broken all my measures, and thrown me at length ui)on your 
Lordships’ mercy, the humblest of your petitioners. 

Lord President. 

Will your Lordships have the patience to hear this |)raling 
fellow any longer ? 

Lord Camden. 

Mr. Brazen, you will please to contract your discourse as 
much as the matter will admit. A great deal that you have 
now been relating to us might, in my humble opinion, have 
been spared without any prejudice to your petition, or to your 
principles. If you have any real business, worthy being com¬ 
municated to this company, we shall wish you to let us hear it 
without further preface. 

Brazen. 

I should have thought that your Lordship, at least in the 
course of your high office, had been more patient under circum¬ 
locution, than to correct me for the little I have now made use 
of j however, not to incur your displeasure, I will come at once 
to the point. Your Lordships see these two papers. This in 
my left hand, my Lords, contains the most important intelli¬ 
gence that was ever directed to ministers. It is, my Lords, 

the 
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as for truth, I suppose it would neither suit his 
argument nor his disposition. His raillery upon 
a sliabby black coat is indeed delicate to an 
extreme; but he forgets that wit and abilities 
have as little connection with rich clothes as 

the whole scheme and plan of opposition, which you are 
shortly to encounter, concerted, modelled and digested, accord¬ 
ing to rules logical, metaphysical and mathematical. It is the 
most beautiful, as well as the sublimest system of politics, that 
j^r sprung from the brain of man. I am here ready to con- 
it over to your Lordships, upon the terms and conditions 
annexed to it, and with it myself, my faith, niy friendship, 
and my conscience. 

Witness that here lago doth give up 
The execution of his to it, hands, heart. 

To this great Council's service. 

( The whole of the Council rise at once, and the High Treasurer 

speaks.) 

High Treasurer. 

My Lords, I see the indignation with which you receive this 
proposal, and the just contempt with which you are about to 
treat this most infamous proponent. But I beseech you, let 
what I shall now say to him serve for his dismission, and hold 
him unworthy of any further reply. We reject your ollfer, Sir, 
with the most consummate disdain. Unfaithful to your own 
party, we scorn to admit you into ours ; and though the bounty 
of the council holds fortli rewards for merit, we have neither 
the will nor the means to bribe and seduce a villain. Amongst 
those gentlemen, whom yon thus oiler to abandon, there are 
many for whose persons and characters we have the most ab¬ 
solute regard. Whatever their councils may be, and however 
hostile to our measures, we scorn to look into them by any in¬ 
direct means. Friends to the liberties of our country, and 

protectors 
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they have with great places, and tliat a man 
may wear a fine suit, or figure as a secretary of 
state, without a single grain of either. But, 
Sir, if facts asserted are notoriously false, the 
assertion of them can do no mischief; if noto- 

protectors of its constitution, we wish not to destroy opposi¬ 
tion by the force of corruption, we seek only to confute it by 
the prevalence of reason; every proposal that has the public 
welfare for its object, from whatever party it springs, shall 
have our support j and while we have truth and justice on our 
side, we have nothing lo apprehend from opposition, though all 
your genius, and (which is more) all your ill nature shall be 
drawn forth in its support. 

Brazen. 

'Tis very well, my Lords j ’tis mighty well; you have re¬ 
jected the olive branch, take then the sword.—This paper, 
iny Lords, in my right hand, holds a mine that shall blow you 
into the air. It is a libel wrote in gall. Your present consul¬ 
tations are the subject; and every member here present shall 
have a seat, except I think fit to dispatch your unimportant 
Grace to Newmarket. For you, my lord president, I shall 
characterise you under the name of Tilburyi because when 
that mail kept an inn at Bagshot, you put up at his house. To 
my Lord Camden, I shall bequeath the odiou;? name of Jeflfe- 
ryes, by the old derivatory rule of Lucas a non lucendo. Cau¬ 
tion without foresight shall be your title, Sir; and your noble 
.colleague's, Malagrida; when I have thought of any reason for 
either, I may give it you. To your Excellency, by way of 
contrast, I decree the name of Boutdeville, or Sulky. 

S. S. 

Here; who waits there ? Take this fellow and put hixn out 
of the house. 

Exit Brazen between two footmen. 
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riously true, they are beyond the reach of his 
wit, if he had any, to palliate, or of his mo¬ 
desty, which I think is upon a par with his wit, 
to deny. 

Now, Sir, if I w*ere not afraid of distressing^ 
him too much, I would ask him whether Lord 
Townshend, did not openly complain, only three 
days before his departure, that he could not, 
by the warmest solicitations, prevail on the mi¬ 
nistry, to agree upon any one system of instruc¬ 
tions for liim; that he was left entirely to him¬ 
self; and that the ministry could not be per¬ 
suaded to pay the smallest attention either to 
his situation or to that of the country he was 
sent to govern. Did he not sav this without 
reserve to every man he met, even in public 
court, and with all possible marks of resent¬ 
ment and disgust ? I would advise your second 
correspondent not to deny these known facts; 
for if he does, I will assuredly produce some 
proofs of them, w'hich will gall his patrons a 
little more than any thing they have seen al¬ 
ready. Let one of them only recollect what 
sort of conversation very lately passed between 
him and the Lord Lieutenant, how he was 
pressed, and how he evaded. But the facts, of 
which the public are already possessed, suffi¬ 
ciently speak for themselves, and the nation 
wants no further proof of the weakness, igno- 

VOL, II. K K 
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nincc, iiTCSolntiorij and spirit of discord, wliicli 
reign trimnpliant in this ilJnstrious divan, who 
have dared to take upon them the conduct of 
an empire. 

One question more, and I have done. Did 
it become him, who has undertaken the defence 
of a whole ministry, to forget one of the prin¬ 
cipal characters of the piece ? Why should lie 
omit the dog ? This mongrel, that barks, and 
bites, and fawns, has nevertheless a share in 
council, and, in the opinion of the best judges, 
cuts full as good a figure in it as his master, 

Here^ who waits {hey'c ?—O charming anti- 
thesis! O polished language! and equally fit 
for the noble I.ord who speaks, or for the fboT- 
man who hears it. 


LCTTIUI IX. 

TO THE PUENTER OF THE PUBLIC ADV EUTISLU. 

MR. PRINTER, .5 Bee. 17G'T 

There are a party of us who, for our 
amusement, have established a kind of political 
club. We mean to give no offence wliatev'er to 
any body in our debates. The following is a 
mefe jeu (Tesprit^ which I threw out at one of 
OUT late meetings, and is at your service, if you 
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think it will afford the least entertainment to 
your readers *. 

I am, &c. 

Y. Z. 

Mr. President. Tlie condition of this coun¬ 
try, at the conclusion of the last spring, was 
such as gave us strong reason to expect, that not 
a single moment of the interval between that 
period and our winter meeting would be lost or 
misemployed. We had a right to expect, that 
gentlemen, who thought themselves ecpial to 
advdse about the government of the nation, 

* llu' Ill rurliamcnt were nul allow(?d at thiy 

{jcnod to be s^ivcii verbatim, they were usually ilefailedto the 
jiublic under the j^uise of fictitiouN as'^eiublies and opinion^, 
through the medium of imaginary characters; and under thi.^ 
form the writer undertakci; to ennvaai. the measure*- of govern- 
incut, on the opening of the Session of Parliament in No¬ 
vember, 17G7. The satire however was at first so severe, and 
at the same time so applicable, that the printer was half afraid 
to insert it; whence, after duly cxpre-sing his thanks for the ho¬ 
nour which he felt was conferred upon the paper by the corre- 
g])ondencc of this masterly writer,” he made the following apo¬ 
logy the next day for its non-appearance. “ We most heartily 
wish to oblige our valuable correspondent C,, but his last favour 
is of so delicate a nature, that we dare not insert it, unless \v<- 
are permitted to make such changes in certain expressions, 
may take off the immediate oftence.” 

This request appears to have been complied with : and 
hence the abruptness that will be found in several of the pas¬ 
sages of the article as it was at length printed, and tJie palpa¬ 
ble omissions in others, edit. 
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would, during this period, have applied all their 
attention, and exerted all their efforts to diS" 
cover some effectual remedy for the national 
distress. For my own part, I had no doubt 
that, when we again met, the committee would 
have been ready to lay before us some plan for 
a speedy relief of the people, founded upon 
Such certain lights and informations as they 
alone arc able to procure, and digested with an 
accuracy proportioned to the time they have 
had to consider of it: But if these were our 
expectations, if these were the hopes conceived 
by the whole society, how grievously are we 
disappointed! After an interval of so many 
months, instead of being told that a plan is 
formed, or that measures are taken, or, at least, 
that materials have been diligently collected, 
upon which some scheme might be founded for 
preserving us from famine; we see that this 
provident committee, these careful providers, 
are of opinion, they have sufficiently acquitted 
themselves of their duty, by advising the chair 
to recommend the matter once more to our con^ 
si deration, and so endeavouring to relieve them¬ 
selves from the burthen and ceqsure which must 
fall somewhere, by throwing it upon the society. 
God knows in what manner they have been 
employed for these four months past. It ap^ 
pears too plainly tliey have done but little good. 
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-^I hope they have not been busied in doing 
mischief; and though they have neglected every 
useful, every necessary occupation, I hope their 
leisure has not been spent * * ♦ in spreading 
corruption through the people. 

Sir, I readily assent to the laborious pane,- 
gyric wliich the gentleman upon the lower bench 
has been pleased to make of a very able mem¬ 
ber of the committee, whom we liave lately 
lost*. No man had a higher opinion of liis ta¬ 
lents than I had ; but as to his having conceiv ed 
any plan for remedying the general distress about 
provisions, (as the gentleman would have us 
understand) I see many reasons for suspecting 
that it could never have been the case. If that 
gentleman had formed such a plan, or if he had 
collected such materials as we are now told he 
had, I think it is impossible but that, in the 
course of so many months, some knowledge or 
intimation of it must have been communicated 
to the gentlemen who acted with him, and who 
were united with him, not less by friendship 
than by office. He was not a reserved man, 
and surely. Sir, his colleagues who had every 
opportunity of hearing his sentiments in the 
committee, in private conversation, and in this 

* The Right Honourable Charles Townshend, chancellor of 
the exchequer^ who died September 4th, 17G7, and wag suc¬ 
ceeded in that office by the Duke of Grafton, edit. 
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society, must have been strangely inattentive to 
a man, whom they so much admired, or un¬ 
commonly dull, if they could not retain the 
smallest memory of his opinions on matters on 
which they ought naturally to have consulted 
him often. If he had even drawn the loosest 
outlines of a plan, is it conceivable tli at ail traces 
of it should be so soon extinguished ? To me, 
Sir, such an absolute oblivion seems wholly in¬ 
credible. Yet admitting the fact for a moment, 
what an humiliating confession is it for a com- 
mittee, who have undertaken to advise about 
the conducting of an empire, to declare to tliis^ 
society, that by the death of a single nnui, all 
projects for the public good are at an end, all 
plans are lost, and that this loss is irreparalde, 
since there is not a leader surviving, who is in 
any measure capable of filling up the dreadful 
vacuum ? 

But I shall quit this subject for the present, 
and as we are to consider of an answer in return 
to the advice fjoin the chair, 1 beg leav'e to 
mention some observations occurring to mo 
iH)on the advice itself, which 1 think 1 am war¬ 
ranted, by established practice of this society, 
to treat merely as the advice of the foreman of 
the committee *. 

* Tlie following are the passaci-es in the King’s speech moi*e 
immediately alluded lo in this pretended discussion of it. 

Nolliiiii:: 
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The chief and only pretended inciit oi the 
present advice is, that it contains no cx.traordi- 
nary matter, that it can do no harm, and con¬ 
sequently that an answer of applause upon such 
advice, is but a mere compliment to the cliiiir, 
from which no inconvenience can arise, nor con¬ 
sequence be drawn. Now, Sir, su])posing this 
to be a true representation of the advice, I cau- 

“ Nothin'^ 111 the pre-'L-ent situation of afiiiir. ahroail 
me reason to ajjjircheiiil that you will Im' j>rev< uU(l by any iii- 
Icrrujition of the pulilio tiau<pulhly, i’loiu tisini; your whole 
attention ujion such ]>omtt a» coneeni the m'auhil welfare and 
prosperity of my people. 

Ainon^^tlif'e fthjeets of a domi\4ie luUire, none can dr- 
rnand a moie spcctly or more senons atteiitiun, than what re- 
the high [irice of corn, uhieli, neillic-r the salutary law-i 
passed in the last Sessions of I’arliament^ nor the produce of 
ihe late liarvest, have yet been able so far to reduce, as to give; 
sulficient relief to the disti esses of the poorer sort of rny [»< oiiIe. 
Your late resideiua' iii your several counties must have’enabled 
you to judge whetlier any further proviMoiis can he muiie, 
eonducivc to tlie attamineut of sodc-^irahle an end. 

“ The neccfesity of imjuovnig the present general traiKjuil- 
litj’ to tlie great piir]iose of maintaining the strength, the re¬ 
putation and the pritspenly of this coimtr;y, ought to be ever 
before your eyes. To render your dcliberation.s for that pui- 
pose succc.ssful, nuuavtur to cultivate a spirit of Jiarmony 
among yourselves. IVly concurrtncc in wlvitevcr will j.ro- 
inote the hap[un;^•^5 of my people, you mayalv,ay ilepend 
upon: and in that light, I shall be desirous of encouraging 
union among all those, who wish well to tlj< :r country.^’ cdu,. 
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not think it does the committee any great ho¬ 
nour, nor can I agree that to applaud the chair 
for such advice would be attended with no in¬ 
convenience. Although an answer of applause 
may not enter into the approbation of particular 
measures, yet it must unavoidably convey a gene¬ 
ral acknowledgment, at least, that things are, 
upon the whole, as they should be, and that we are 
satisfied with the representation of them, which 
we have received from the chair. But this. Sir, 
I am sure, would be an acknowledgment incon¬ 
sistent with truth, and inconsistent with our own 
interior conviction, unless we are contented to 
accept of whatever the committee please to tell 
us, and wilfully shut our eyes to any other spe¬ 
cies of evidence. 

As to the harmlessness of the advice, I 
must for my own part regret the times, when 
advices from the chair deserved another name 
than that of innocent, when they contained 
some real and effectual information to this so¬ 
ciety,—-some express account of measures al¬ 
ready taken, or some positive plan of future 
measures, for our consideration. Permit me. 
Sir, to divide tlie present advice into three 
heads, and a very little attention will demon¬ 
strate how far it is from aiming at that spirit of 
business and energy, which formerly animated 
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the advice from the chair: You will see, under 
tliis division, that the small portion of matter 
contained in it is of such a nature, and so stated, 
as to preclude all possibility or necessity of de¬ 
liberation in this place. The first aiiicle is, that 
every thing is quiet abroad. The truth of this 
assertion, when confirmed by an enquiry, which 
I hope this society will make into it, would 
give me the sincerest satisfaction j for certainly 
there never was a time wiien tlie distress and 
confusion of the interior circumstances of this 
nation made it more absolutely necessary to be 
upon secure and peaceable terms with our neigh¬ 
bours : But I am a little inclined to suspect, 
and indeed it is an opinion too generally re¬ 
ceived, tliat this appearance of good under¬ 
standing with our neighbours deserves the name 
of stagnation rather than tranquillity ; that it is 
owing not so much to the success of our nego¬ 
tiations abroad, as to the absolute and entire 
suspension of them for a very considerable time- 
Consuls, envoys and ambassadors, it is true, 
have been regularly appointed, but, instead of 
repairing to their stations, have, in the most 
scandalous manner, loitered at home ; as if they 
Ijad either no business to do, or were afraid of 
exposing themselves to the resentment or deri¬ 
sion of the court, to which they tverc destined. 
Thus have all our negotiations with Portugal 
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been conducted, and thus have they been 
dropped. Thus hath the Manilla Ransom, that 
once favourite theme, that perpetual echo with 
some gentlemen, been consigned to oblivion. 
The slightest remembrance of it must not now 
be revived. At this rate. Sir, foreign powers 
may well permit us to be quiet; it would be 
equally useless and unreasonable in them to in¬ 
terrupt a tranquillity, which we submit to pur¬ 
chase upon such inglorious terms, or to quarrel 
with an humble passive government, which hath 
neither spirit to assert a right, nor to resent an 
injury. In the distracted, broken, miserable 
state of our interior government, our enemies 
find a consolation and remedy for all that they 
suffered in the course of the w^ar, and our 
councils amply revenge them for the successes 
of our arms. 

The second article of the advice contains a 
recommendation of w hat concerns the dearness 
of corn, to our immediate and earnest delibera¬ 
tion. No man, Sir,, is more ready tljaii myselfj 
as an incbvidual, to shew all possible deference 
to the respectable authority under wliich the 
advice from the chair is delivered ; but as a 
member of this society, it is my right, nay, I 
must think myself bound to consider it as the 
advice of the foreman of the committee; and, 
upon this principle, if I w'ould understand it 
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rightly, or even do justice to the text, J must 
carry the foreman’s comment along with me. 
But what. Sir, has been the comment upon the 
recommendation made to us from tlie chair ? 
Has it amounted to any more than a positive 
assurance tliat all the endeavours of tlie com¬ 
mittee, to Ibrm a jdau for relicvitig the ])oor in 
the ai’ticlc of prov'isious, have proved ineffectual ? 
That they neither have a plan, nor materials o(‘ 
sufficient information to lay before the society, 
and that the object itself is, in their apprehension, 
absolutely unattainable. If this be the fiicf, if* 
it be really tine th.al the f()reman, at the 
same lime lliat he athises tlie ciiaii' to recom¬ 
mend a matter to the earnest deliberation of 


the society, confesses in Ins comment that ibis 
very matter is beyond the reach of this society, 
A\hat inference must wc necessarily draw /I'om 
sucli a text, and from such an illustration? I 
will not venture to determine what may be the 
real motive of this strange conduct and incon¬ 
sistent language; but r will boldly pronounce 


that it carries with it a most odiojis a'p[)ear- 


ance 


With rcs])cct to tlie third and last head, into 
which tlie advice may l)e divided, I rt'adily agree 
tliat there is a cause of discord somewhere ; 


where it is I will not prelcnd to say. That it 
does exist is certain ; and I much doubt wlie- 
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ther it is likely to be removed by any measures 
taken by the present committee. As to vague 
and general recommendations to us to maintain 
unanimity amongst us, I must say I think they 
are become of late years too flat and stale to 
bear being repeated : that such are the kind 
sentiments and wishes of our chairman, I am 
tar from doubting ; but when I consider it as the 
language of the foreman, •as a foreman’s recom¬ 
mendation, I cannot help thinking it a vain and 
idle parade of words without meaning. Is it in 
their own conduct that we are to look for an 
example of this boasted union ? Shall we dis¬ 
cover any trace of it in tlicir broken, distracted 
councils, their public disagreements and private 
a.nimositics. Is it not notorious that they only 
subsist by creating divisions among others ? 
That their plan is to separate party from party ? 
friend from friend ? brother from brother ? Is 
not their very motto Divide ct mpera ? When 
such men advise us to unite, what opinion must 
we have of their sincerity ? In the present iiir 
stance, however, the advice is particularly farci¬ 
cal. When we are told that affairs abroad arc 
perfectly quiet, consequently that it is unne¬ 
cessary for us to take any notice of them ; when 
we are told that there is indeed a distress at 
home, but beyond the reach of this society’s 
councils to remedy 5 to have unanimity rccom- 
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mended us in tlie same breath, is, in my opinion, 
something lower than ridiculous. If the two 
first propositions be true, in the name of won¬ 
der, upon what are we to debate ? Upon what 
is it possible for us to disagree ? On one point 
our advice is not wanted ; on the other it is 
useless : but it seems it will be highly agreeable 
to the committee to have us unite, in a})proving 
of their conduct j and if wt have concord enough 
amongst ourselves to keep in unison with them 
and their measures, I dare say that all tlie com¬ 
mittee’s purposes, aimed at by the recommen¬ 
dation, will be fully answ^ered, and entirely to 
their satisfaction. Hut this is a sort of union 
which I hope never will, w^hich I ajii satisfied 
never can, prevail in a free society like ours. 
While we are freemen, we may disagree ; but 
when we unite upon the terms reconimemkul to 
us by the committee, we must be sla^'o-^. 


LETTKlt X. 

To THE POINTER OF THE PLiJLfC ADVERTISER. 

SIR;, !^ 17G7. 

If there be any man in this country, 
who thinks that the combination lately entered 
into at Boston, is merely a matter of interior 
oeconomy, by which vre are either not essentially 
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affected, or of wliicli we have no right to com¬ 
plain, I may safely pronounce, that tluit man 
knows nothing of the condition of the Britisli 
commerce, nor of tlie condition of the Britisli 
finances. It might he happy for us, if we were 
aJJ in Bie same state of ignorance. To foresee 
a danger, when every chance of avoiding it hath 
been wilhdly cut off, is but a painful and useless 
sagacity, and to shut our eyes to inevitable ruin, 
.serves at least to keep the mind a little longer in 
a thoughtless security. 

In tins way I imagine any man must reason, 
who is insensible of tiie consequence of the 
yuccessivc enterprizes of the colonies against 
(jreat Britain, or wlio beholds them with indif¬ 
ference. I will not suppose that the bulk of the 
British people is sunk into so criminal a state of 
stupidity; that there does exist a particular set 
of men, base and treacherous enough to have 
enlisted under the banners of a lunatic^, to 
whom they sacrificed their honour, their con¬ 
science, and their country, in order to carry a 
point of party, and to gratify a personal rancour, 
is a truth too melancholy and too certain for 
Great Britain. These were the wretched minis¬ 
ters, who served at the altar, whilst the high priest 
himself, with more than frantic fury, offered up 
his bleeding country a victim to America. The 


* Lord Chatham, edit. 




gnilitalic of tlie colonics shews us wlmt thanks 
arc due to such men. They will not even keep 
measures witli their friends; for tlicy hate the 
traitors, tliough the trcacl)ery liuth been useful 
to them. The colonics arc even eager to shew 
that they regard the interests of tlic men (who 
to serve tliem gave up every thing that men 
ought to hold dear, except their ])laces) as little 
as they do the interests of their mother country, 
and will not comply so far with the promising 
engagements made for them here, as even to 
conceal their malignant intentions until their 


IHends are out of place. 


Such is the certain ct- 


iect of conferring benefits upon an American. 


Whatever has been hitherto the delusion of“ 


the public upon tliis sul)ject, 1 fancy we are by 
this time coni]detcly undeceived. Oiir good 
triciids in America have been impatient to re¬ 
lieve us from all our mistakes about them and 


their loyalty, and if wt do not open our eyes 
now, w’c had better shut them for ever. 

It w'ould be to no purpose at present to re¬ 
new a discussion of the merits of the Stamp Act, 
though I am convinced that even the People 
who were most clamorous against it, cither never 
understood, or wilfully misrepresented every 
part of it. Put it is truly astonishing that a 
great number of people should have so little 
foreseen tlte inevitable consequence of repealing 
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it, and particularly that the trading part of the 
city should have conceived that a compliance, 
which acknowledged the rod to be in the hand of 
the Americans, could ever induce them to sur¬ 
render it. They must have been rather weaker 
thin ourselves, if they ever paid their debts, 
when they saw plainly that, by withholding 
them, they kept us in subjection. In the natural 
course of things the debtor should be at the 
mercy of his creditor^ rather than a tyrant over 
him ; but it seems that for these three years 
past, wherever America hath been concerned, 
every argument of reason, every rule of law, 
and every claim of nature, has been despised or 
reversed. We have not even a tolerable excuse 
for our folly. The punishment has followed 
close upon it; and that it must be so, was as 
evident to common sense, as probable in pros¬ 
pect, as it is now certain in experience. There 
was indeed one man, who wisely foresaw every 
circumstance which has since happened, and 
who, with a patriot’s spirit, opposed himself to 
the torrent^. He told us, that, if we thr light 
the loss of outstanding debts, and of our Ame¬ 
rican trade, a mischief of the first magnitude, 
such an injudicious compliance with the terms 
dictated by the colonies, was the w^ay to make 
it sure and unavoidable. It was tie moriare^ 

Mr, George Grenville, roit. 
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mori. We see the prophecy verified in every 
particular, and if this great and good man was 
mistaken in any one instance, it was, pcrliaps, 
that he did not expect his jiredictions to be ful¬ 
filled so soon as they liavc been. 

This being the actual state of things, it is 
equally vain to attempt to conceal our situation 
from our enemies, as it is impossible to conceal 
it from ourselves. The taxes and duties ne¬ 
cessarily laid upon trade, in order to jiay tlie 
interest of a debt of one hundred and tliirty 
millions, arc so heavy, that our manufactures 
no longer find a vent in foreign markets. We are 
undersold and beaten out of brandies of trade, 
of whicli we had once an almost exclusive pos¬ 
session. The progress towards a total loss of 
our whole foreign frnde has been rapid ; the 
consequence of it must be fatal. We had vainly 
hoped that an exclusive commerce with our 
colonies (in whose cause a great part of the very 
incumbrances, which have destroyed our foreign 
trade, were undertaken) would have rewarded 
us for all our losses and expense, and have made 
up any deficiency in the revenue of our customs. 
We had a right to expect this exclusive com¬ 
merce from the gratitude of the Americans, 
from their relation to us as colonists, and from 
their own real interest, if truly understood. 
But unfortunately for us, some vain, pernicious 
ideas of independence and sejiarate dominion, 
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thrown out and fomented by designing seditious 
spirits in that country, and encouraged and 
confirmed here by the treachery of some and the 
folly of others, have cut off all those just hopes, 
those well-founded expectations. While we are 
granting bounties upon the importation of 
American commodities, the grateful inhabitants 
of that country are uniting in an absolute pro¬ 
hibition of the manufactures of Great Britain. 
To doubt that the example will be followed by 
the rest of the colonies, would be rejecting 
every evidence whicl\ the human mind is capa¬ 
ble of receiving. To be mad is a misfoi'tune, 
but to rave in cold blood is contemptible. 

The enterprizes of the Americans are now 
carried to such a point, that every moment we 
lose serves only to neeelerate our perdition. If 
the present weak, false, and pusillanimous ad¬ 
ministration are suffered to go on in abetting and 
supporting the colonies against the mother 
country ; if the King should take no notice of 
this last daring attack upon our commerce, the 
only consequence will be that the contest, 
instead of being undertaken while we have 
strength to support it, will be reserved not for 
our posterity, but to a time when we ourselves 
shall have surrendered all our arms to the people, 
with whom we are to contend j—nor will that 
period be distant. 

If the combination at Boston be not a breach 
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of any standing law (which I heheve it is) ought 
it not to be immediately declared so, by an act 
of the legislature ? It is true, tliat private persons 
cannot be compelled to buy or sell against their 
will; blit unlawful Luiiibinations, supported by 
public subscription and public engagements, are 
and ought to be subject to the heaviest penalties 
of the law. I shall only add, that it is the com- 
moil cause of this nation; and that a vigorous 
and steady exertion of the authority of Great 
Britain would soon awe a tumultuous people, 
who have grown insolent by our injudicious 
forbearance, and trampled upon us, because we 
submitted to them *, 


LETTER XI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER- 
MR. WOODFALL, 22 Dec. 1767. 

Your correspondent of yesterday, Mr. 
Macaroni t, in his account of the new mini- 


* Tliis letter was without a signature, and could not, 
therefore, be announced, but was thus noticed on the day 
previous to its publication. “ C.^s favour is come to hand.'* 
For a further continuation of this subject, see Miscellaneous 
Letters, Nos. xxix. and xxxi. edit. 

f This writer had furnished the printer with a list of the 
supposed changes in administration, edit. 
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sterial arrangements, has thrust in a laboured 
bombast panegyrick on the Earl of Chatham; in 
which he tells us, “ that this country owes more 
to him than it can ever repay.’* Now, Mr. 
Woodfall, 1 entirely agree with Mr. Macaroni, 
that this country does owe more to Lord 
Chatham than it can ever repay; for to him we 
OWE the greatest part of our national debt 5 
and THAT I am sure we never can repay. I 
mean no offence to Mr. Macaroni, nor any of 
your gentlemen authors, who are so kind to givc- 
us citizens an early peep behind the political 
curtain, but I cannot bear to see so much 
incense offered to an Idol *, who so Utile de¬ 
serves it. 

I am yours, &c. 

DOWNRIGKT. 

* See the conclusion of Miscellaneous Letter, No. iv. and 
Private Letter, No. 23, in which the same term is applied to 
Lord Chatham, edit. 
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